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LE POEME DE MENES 
# 


VLADIMIR VIKENTIEV. 


C'est un bien petit poéme dont l’auteur ne doit étre confondu, ni avec 
son illustre homonyme, le créateur de lEgypte pharaonique, ni avec 
' dautres personnages portant le méme nom. Le sieur Ménds possédait le 
titre de smsw hiyt «grand du hall» et on peut supposer qu'il vivait sous 
la IV* dynastie. Son poéme ne compte que dix lignes; mais il présente 
un certain intérét du point de vue littéraire. Il est construit d’aprés les 
régles. Le style en est nettement enflé et fleuri. [I est riche en allitéra- 
tions. I] est orné de métaphores, empruntées au régne animal et consti- 
tuant des jeux de mots. Mais lintérét principal de ce poéme de Ménés 
est ailleurs: il permet des apercus nouveaux sur la question des rimes, 
qui, jusqu’a présent, n’a été que iégérement effleurée "), 

Ii y a peut-étre encore une autre raison de nous attacher A ce petit 
poeme. Ce serait une raison. d’ordre psychologique. Malheureusement, 
Vinterprétation de la forme verbale, sur laquelle se fonde notre observa- 
tion, ne saurait étre considérée comme définitive. Force nous est done 
de nous contenter de poser la question. Nous reviendrons sur ce point 
dans la seconde partie de notre article. 

Voici le poéme ®) : 


j=\yfpre—-—' >} ir rmt nb ir n-i nw 


gg n sp iptef 

1=\ Toybox ir m hmwty m hryty-nir 
[tao~+) shtp-n-i sw : 
Coe TR ssw Ryt Mn iidadf 


) Voir K. Serue, Ein altdgyptischer Fingerzdhlreim, A. Z., 54, 16-39. 
) Urk., 1, 23. 


My] 
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bee Pee Wes hms irfimy mw - 


Ikeloes 
cee Ufs tof hry & 
=? sy ir-ty-fy At ir mv 


® 
ae a 
Tae 


n sp iret ht if 
Ym] pig in ner wef 


Quiconque a fait ceci “ pour moi, 
Jamais ne sera mécontent, 

Qw'il soit artisan ou carrier, 
Je Pai récompensé. 

Le «grand du hall» Ménés, il dit : 


Mais le crocodile-qui- est-dans-]’eau, 
~ Mais le serpent-qui-est-sur-a terre, 
Qui fera quelque chose contre ceci, ‘) 
Jamais je ne pourrai rien faire contre lui... a) 
C'est Dieu qui sera son juge! 


Considérons tout d’abord Yaspect littéraire : 

Le picne se compose de deux strophes contenant respectivement 
quatre et cing vers. La différence du nombre des vers est provoquée par 
le dédoublement du premier vers de la deuxiéme strophe (i. e. «Mais le 
crocodile-qui-est-dans-l'eau » —— «Mais le serpent-qui-est-sur-la terre »), 
la ligne correspondante du premier verset étant unique (« Quiconque a 
fait ceci pour moi »). Les deux versets dépendent de la phrase « Le ‘grand 


du hali’ Ménés, il dit». Celle-ci ne se trouve pas en téte des deux stro- 


" ‘ ’ 
Toutes les phrases conslituant ce petil poéme se retrouvent bien des fois dans 


dautres lextes gravés dans des tombeaux. A comparer, par exemple, ce texte : [\ => 
Mra ma amt hm sh) Uy tnt pm chtpnd bye nd 
TA ES so mnt pn ship-n-t hmuwtyw nb ir 
; f en ce gut concerne cette tombe, j'ai récompensé tous les artisans qui ont fait 

pour moi du travail la» (voir Urk., I, 271, 1.10). Ge qui nous intéresse actuelle- 
ment, c'est la maniére dont ces phrases ont été combinées par Pauteur, ou plutét par { 
compilateur, de notre podme. wn ee 

® I, e. la tombe. - - 

® Cette fois-ci le mot nw signifie non seulement ja tombe, mais encore le wakf. A 
comparer l’exemple a la page 158, 1. 1, 

® Voir p. 160, ann. 1. 
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phes, comme cela est d’usage pour des phrases introductives de ce genre, 
mais elle est placée entre ces derniéres"), En dehors de cette différence, 
1a construction est nettement symétrique, et les deux strophes se trou- 
vent en pleine correspondance, ce qui fait ressortir tout de suite les mots 
mis en opposition. 

L’auteur montre une préférence marquée pour le groupe ir et le son 
r qui se repétent plusieurs fois, dans sept lignes sur dix. Le groupe ir(r) 
est placé, tantdt au commencement du vers (1. 1 et 3), tantét au milieu 
(1. 6-10). On retrouvera sans difficulté d'autres allitérations, d’usage moins 
général. Ce qui est intéressant, c’est qu’elles se rencontrent non seule- 
ment au milieu des vers, mais encore d'une maniére suivie au commen- 
cement et 4 la fin. Dans ce cas elles prennent l’apparence de rimes, ini- 
tiales et finales, et il se peut qu’elles doivent étre considérées comme 
telles. On trouvera la liste des allitérations initiales 4 1a fin de cet article. 
Celles qui se trouvent a la fin des vers sont comme suit : 

n(w) tf wir) sw df 
uw t ww rf dy) 

D’abord, guidé par les lettres en caractéres identiques, on fera atten- 
tion aux rimes dans chaque strophe séparément. Ensuite on notera, ligne 
par ligne, les correspondances existant entre les sons finaux des deux 
strophes. Pour faciliter la tache, ces derniers ont été superposés. Enfin 
on remarquera que le son w et son équivalent f figurent huit fois sur 
dix comme sons finaux des lignes. ’ 

‘Si nous portons notre attention sur les sons initiaux, nous verrons 
qu’en tant qu’allitérations ces derniers se divisent en deux parties égales, 
disposées d’une maniére parfaitement symétrique, que voici : 


Lieve i haveme smsm (smsw)  L.6.... (h)ms (avec métathése) 
Aigawiacwe anes (s)h(t)p Faves BEC) 
Sheesdaper yea 4 ir ; 8.... én(tyfy) 
Bauihdeins Mage ws n-sp Q.... N-sp 

ee ee ir rmt 10.... in ntr (avec métathése) “. 


© Voir p. 154, ann. a. 

® Pour Pallitération m-n il suffit de se rappeler le jeu des mots bien connu dans 
Sinuhe : S3-nhi et S3-mhyt, ou des allitérations symétriques telles que Ran-wtt mr-s 
tw (Pyr., 454 c), ou rnn est l'inverse de mr et wit est Pinverse de tw, etc. _ 


a9. 
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‘Dans les vers 2 et 9 nous n’avons méme plus qu'une allitération, & 
savoir, une repétition textuelle des mots n sp. On trouve au milieu les 
sons analogues sp)t et ht“, En outre le vers g donne une paraphrase 
du vers précédent ), 

Un point fort intéressant est celui des mots mis en opposition. L’auteur 
mentionne deux groupes de personnages bienfaisants, dans la premidre 
strophe, et deux groupes (?) d’animaux nuisibles, dans la deuxiéme. On 
comprend bien que les artisans et les carriers sont des gens utiles; mais 
on se demande pour quelle raison le sieur Ménés en veut aux serpents et 
aux crocodiles. Il nest pas question d’attaques de reptiles contre Ménds 
lui-méme. Le défunt ne devait pas non plus craindre une agression de 
leur part dirigée contre sa tombe. Les crocodiles pouvaient-ils vraiment 
saventurer jusqu’aux cétes escarpées du désert? Cependant les reptiles 
étaient en état de nuire au wakf que le sieur Ménés devait avoir institué 


") La parenté de $ et h est trop connue pour qu’il soit nécessaire d’en parler ici 


davantage. Ii suffit de se reférer a | th = je «chose» ; voir Untersuchungen, X, 187. 
) Les allitérations initiales , que nous venons de signaler, présentent un type parfait 
de constructions symétriques. Dans Jes constructions litidraires de Yancienne Egypte, 
celles-ci étaient d'un usage trés fréquent. En guise de comparaison, en voici un autre 
: exemple qui date de 1a méme époque (voir Urk., 1, 9) : j 


nb imeh br ntr ‘ Le maitre de respectabilité auprés du Grand Dieu, 
troonf s2-f nw ) Celui auquel son fils a fait ceci, 
sk sw m ?Imntt Tandis que lui se trouve dans 1’Amenti, 
"Thi dd-f Ikhi dit : 
trend nw n ited Jai fait ceci & mon pére, 
sk sw hp r Imntt br wewt nfrt Tandis que lui se dirige vers l’Amenti par 
les belles routes, 
bppt imshww hr.sn ’ Par lesquelles les respectables ont ’habitude de se 
é diriger. 


On prendra soin de noter que cet exemple différe quelque peu de celui dont il est 
question dans cet article. Notamment 1a correspondance des vers y est comme suit : 





1 7 
2 6 
risa. 


4 


La phrase hr w3wt nfrt, représentant une extension forcée de la ligne 6, ne doit 
pas étre prise ici en considération. 
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| i i i ssible, mais, comme il . 
pour lentretien de son culte... Ceci est bien po ; é 


arrive souvent dans de pareils cas, il ne faut pas insister sur le sens de 


la métaphore, celle-ci s'expliquant bel et bien par des gene de mots. 

Un pareil jeu de mots se trouve par exemple dans Poeuyre pessimiste, 
mentionnée & 1a fin de cet article. La nous avons (Pap. Millingen, XII) 
les jeux de mots suivants : myw - w3wsyw mshw - md:yw sttyw - tem 
(avec métathdse) qui sont uniquement responsables du choix des mé- 

(2), 
St poeme de Ménés on retrouve un jeu de mots semblable, seu- 
Jement ici leur genese est plus compliquée. Ainsi 1° le mot hmwty a sug- 
géré le mot hms (= msh avec métathése) °) et en méme temps m hmwty a 
suggéré Lexpression wmy mw; 2° le mot hryty, avec omission du mot sui- 


\ 


i 3 i a eu comme 
vant (nir), a suggéré Texpression hry 8, qui, a son tour, 


sujet le mot hf? . a 
ied Yauteur d’abord va du sujet & Pattribut adverbial, et ensuite il 


revient de I’attribut au sujet. es: 

Comme dans le cas précédent (Mullingen, XII), les jeux He mots sont 
la seule raison d’étre des deux adversaires de Ménés, aes plutét les agres- 
seurs contre son wak/, & savoir, le crocodile-qui-est-dans-Teau et le serpent- 


qui-est-sur-la terre. mae : Pe ie 
On pourrait sétonner jusqua quel point Yauteur u pobme 
poussé les procédés de rhétorique, si nous ne savions par ailleurs que 
ceci était bien dans les habitudes des scribes égyptiens. Ainsi nous voyons 
qu’a cété du crocodile est nommé le serpent. Il ne faut pas eroire un 


©) Les sons m et w peuvent s'interchanger ‘ K. Serne, Verbum, I, XVII). 
Q ister une allitéralion entre s et d. 

a i wiiiss a tout derniérement attiré l'attention sur Je fait que les animaux 
en question n’étaient que des mélaphores. et que par conséquent on e eae ae 
parler de chasses du pharaon Amenemhat au seus exact du mot (Voir B. fA. fe 
XXXIV, p. 63-74). Seulement il me semble quil ne faut pas pos au re 
métaphores en question et en tirer des conclusions autres que a puremen 
raire. Alors on verra que fe parallélisme dans Millingen, XII, s exprimie ang pas par 
la formule A: D=B: C, mais bien par la formule A: C=B : D. a 
©) Nous retrouvons encore Ja métathése du f final dans le mot { Ls Is os i“ 
(voir S. Hassan, Excavations at Giza, 1929-1930, p. 18), f(r b= 3h (Fi. 
Pernie, Medum, pl. XIIL) et autres. 

() Les allitérations s-t, h-h, 3-i, etc. sont bien connues. 
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seul instant que Je scribe avait vraiment dans Pesprit l'image d’un reptile 
dangereux. Ce n’est que la combinaison de trois sons h-f-3 qui V’inté- 
ressait. Voila comment il a obtenu la ligne dont le mot « serpent» fait 
partie. Comme nous l’avons déja dit, hry 8 était produit par le mot hryty 
( ntr). La particule adverbiale wf n’était qu'une simple répétition du méme 
mot a la ligne précédente. Ces deux mots Se suivaient ainsi : iny ary 6. 
En lisant les petites capitales en commen¢ant par la fin, le scribe a 
obtenu Je mot qui lui manquait grri"), Celui-ci en réalité n’existant pas, 
il lui a substitué son équivalent au point de vue de lallitération -h fi! 
Quand on regarde tant d’artifices de rhétorique, on peut se demander 
si auteur pouvait faire preuve d’un vrai sentiment, Cependant gardons- 
nous bien de répondre trop vite par la négative. Noublions pas que c’est 
de la poésie et, au surplus, de la poésie de l’ancienne Egypte. Tout au 
plus pourrions-nous dire que le sentiment de détresse dont nous avons 
cru pouvoir signaler Yexpression, sous toutes réserves, dans l’avant- 


derniére ligne du poéme de Ménts — nous en parlerons tout & Yheure 


— que ce sentiment serait trop calculé, trop rationnel. En cela, Y’an- 
cienne poésie de la vallée du Nil ne différe en rien des portraits égyptiens, 
avec leur «sourire de sphinx» de stylisation pure. On se demande tou- 
jours, si c’est vraiment un mouvement de l’4me qui se refléte dans telle 


. ou telle euvre, soit poétique, soit plastique, ou si ce n’est qu'une appa- 


rence, un masque de sentiment, habilement modelé daprés des régles 
séculaires par des scribes et des sculpteurs impassibles. 

L’avant-derniare ligne du poeme de Ménés, notamment la phrase 
[ajo => OI, demande une attention toute spéciale. Cette phrase 
exprimant la négation de nimporte quelle action nuisible envers ses pro- 
ches, combien de fois se rencontre-t-elle dans les inscriptions funéraires! 
Presque toujours dans tous ces cas, elle ne représente qu'une constatation 
banale de bonne conduite, et doit étre traduite par Je passé. Nous tAche- 
rons de démontrer que l’auteur du poéme de Ménés semble avoir voulu 
donner 8 Ja phrase en question une signification absolument différente 


en Porientant vers Yavenir et en lui appliquant le cachet d'impuissance. 


teens 


© Pour pouvoir comprendre ce procédé, il faut se souvenir de la facilité avec 


laquelle Jes anciens Egyptiens se seryaient d'allitérations symétriques, telles que wp r3- 
irpw, ete, 
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Dans sa grammaire M. ‘A. Gardiner ee un paragraphe fae 
la forme n sp sdm-f . Se basant sur Tidée que le mot gg ie i pe 
considéré plutét comme un verbe «avoir lieu» et non pas ata oe 
tantif «occurence», il en propose une pour’ interpr re : pris 
M. A. Gardiner la forme en question devrait étre traduite ee ue ee 
comme suit : «Jt did not occur that he should hear ». — ie 
interprétation & la phrase —- imo 2 es nous serions an ce 
traduire ainsi : «Il n’est pas arrivé que je fasse une (mau 
iN — objecter que la forme du verbe «faire» Sane i a 
construction n sp sdm-f n'est pas celle que nous Le ans le P aa 
de Ménés, mais bien >| \\f iry-t, tandis que i ite ™ i aa 
ployée, convient a la forme n sdm-f, sans le mot ao sp. A comp 
exemples suivants : 


awe ee Se gm 2 sp iry-i ht dw r ht nt rmt nb 


Oa Ce ie) ; : 
he. : ‘ 
je n’ai jamais fait rien de mauvais contre la propriét 
nimporte quels gens»). 


poe | PK dS Ther Zaye n sp iry-t ht nb m wer /r] rmt 


(3) 
] i] is ri 1 1 contre les hommes » *'. 
eye n’ai jamais rien fait par violence 


Mais il ne serait pas prudent d'insister davantage sur ce point. On 
: ae ; Ae 
ourrait facilement Pexpliquer par une simple omission de la ae : 
rT y. En effet, nous trouvons d'autres exemples, exactement du m 
genre, ou cette dernitre fait défaut. A comparer : 


aa ir-t Snnt rmt nb 
go Ro = XP fm 2 op iri dn 


di : anqué 
En traitant la forme verbale » sp sdm-f M. A. i diner ma ie - 1 : 
"il ext ir t rares il est vrai, ou c e-cl a 
ter qu'il existe des cas, extrémemen ce ee 
- eae Retain A Pappui de cette thése, il cite ’exemple suivant | HO 


= * — sp mk quil traduit «never shalt thou see» ©), 


: — ©) Jbid., 1, 50, — 
“) A, Garpinen, Grammar, § 456. —  Urk., I, hg. Ibid. : 
o Ibid. 1, 46. — Op. eit, $ 455, 3. 
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ut heureux hasard nous a conservé une variante du poéme de Ménés 
e se trouve gravée sur la fauss "un i 
e porte d’un inc 
ie a alte j p un inconnu, conservée actuel- 
usee Dritannique. Je le donne ici in extenso (),’ 


eS Pe | ir-n-i nw hr @ he hkt 
=? = sh ir-ty-fy ht r nw. 


PMO SIME] ts of fny mo) 
(Re L, APs bey 03 


= @ —— ah | 
eh . nireni ht dw r (= r.f? /r/ rmt ?)() 


Dans cette variante, on retrouve toutes les lignes que I’on connait déja 
d'aprés le poéme de Ménés. Elles sont incomplétes, mal disposées et leur 
. compréhension ne devient possible que lorsque nous les comparons avec 
ce dernier. Mais cela ne nous importe point ici. Ce qui est essentiel, c’est 
que le fragment anonyme renferme une ligne qui semble payee une 
certaine lumiére sur Vinterprétation de la phrase qui nous concerne. No- 
tamment au liew de Ja phrase two ONS nous y trouvons 
id aus LS ie (a lire Et) On voit done que [’auteur de.Vinscription ano- 
nyme du Musée Britannique avait employé dans le cas semblable, au lieu 
de Ja forme n sp sdm-f la forme n sdm-n-f. Or les deux formes ont ceci de 
sarah quelles expriment — la premiére par exception et la seconde 
d une maniére trés fréquente — Pimpossibilité d’une .certaine action 
censée se produire, soit dans le présent, soit dans Yavenir, Ainsi l’exem i 
cité par M. A. Gardiner, n sp m-k (iw pn hor m nwy) (Naufragé, 1. ‘ea 
154) et que nous avons reproduit plus haut, a clairement sie, et 
a notre avis, doit étre traduit comme suit : edu ne pourras jamais Bess 
(cette fle, parce qu'elle va se transformer en eau) » ), 





“ Urk., 1, 296. 
(?) i 
oe une telle traduction : «nicht giebt es einen dem ich 
© A. Gardiner Jui-méme cite l'exemple que voici: \ F pete 
n in-tw drw hmt qu'il traduit ainsi «the limit of art cannot be sluinsdn Nl mentionne 
encore Pap. Ermitage 1116 A,1. 93: n... kn-tw-f. Toutefois dans les deux cas il se de- 
Mande, si ce n’est pas 1a en réalité 1a forme n sdm-n-twf (op. cit., $ 455, 4). 
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Le fragment du Musée Britannique, renfermant la forme n sdm-n.f 
pourra done étre traduit ainsi : 
Jai institué ceci en pain et en biére. 
Celui qui fera quelque chose (de mauvais) contre ceci, 
Notamment, le crocodile-qui-est-dans-l'eau , 
Notamment, Je serpent-qui-est-sur-la terre, 
Je ne pourrait rien faire de mawvais contre lui... 


D’accord avec Ja traduction de 1a derniére ligne de ce fragment, repro- 
duite en italiques, je suis tenté d'interpréter Yavant-derniére ligne du 
poeme de Ménés, a savoir, la phrase foe? | cans n sp ir-t ht rf, 
également comme ayant trait 4 une action ne pouvant pas se produire 
dans l’avenir et de la rendre par les mots suivants : « Jamais je ne pourrait 
rien faire contre lui». 

L’élément d'impuissance dans un vieux texte est une chose assez inna- 
tendue et forme un contraste frappant avec lattitude énergique que se 
donnent Jes morts dans l'ancienne Egypte, en portant & 1a connaissance 
de ceux qui attaqueraient leur sépulture, qu’ils tomberaient sur eux com- 
me des oiseaux sauvages, sans compter qu’lls les traduiraient par devant 
le tribunal du «Bon Dieu». 

Cette note de vouloir et de pouvoir défendre soi-méme sa demeure éter- 
nelle contre n'importe quelle attaque, semble done étre inconnue & Ménés. 
Il tombe dans la résignation. Il ne lui reste que lespoir supréme «C'est 
Dieu qui sera son juge» (i.e. le juge de Vagresseur présumé). C’est du 
pessimisme encore voilé, mais, tout de méme, c’est 14 du pessimisme. 

L’apparition d’un petit poéme de ce genre, précisément a I’époque 
de la IV° dynastie, qui a vu la création des cuvres colossales de Giza, ne 
doit pas nous étonner. Le mal ne se produit pas tout d'un coup, et sou- 
vent le premier malaise se fait sentir au milieu du triomphe. Pour le mo- 
ment Yesprit de résignation, ‘dont ce Ménés semble avoir fait preuve, . 
pouvait passer inapercu. Ce n'est que beaucoup plus tard, 4 Pépoque du 

, Moyen Empire, que nous voyons les idées pessimistes en pleine floraison. 
Mais alors elles n’émanaient pas seulement des pauvres héres, comme 
notre «grand du hall», et elles ne se cachaient pas au fond des sépul- 
tures. Elles étaient proclamées ouvertement par le souverain lui-méme (1), 


() Voir les «Instructions d’ Amenemhat» (Pap. Millingen, A. Ls 1896 » P- 35-hg). 
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Toutefois il ne faut pas oublier que l’exemple présumé de pessimisme 


X A . 
4 Pépoque de la IV° dynastie, que nous venons de signaler, présente 
_actuellement un cas unique dans son genre, et en outre quill repose sur: 


une certaine interprétation d’une forme verbale “). Nous ferons donc bien 
de terminer notre article en disant, qu’en ce qui concerne le cété philo- 
sophique du poéme de Ménés, nous sommes pour le moment en pré- 
sence d’une intéressante hypothése demandant une double confirmation, 
& savoir, 1° du point de vue de la grammaire et 2° du point de vue de 


Vhistoire de la psychologie égyptienne. 


_ ©) Tine faut pas perdre de vue que Ja traduction de ’avant-dernidre ligne du poéme 

de Ménés, telle que nous l’avons formulée, ne présente qu'une certaine possibilité, 

sans étre absolament obligatoire, la phrase en question ~~ Ime = ® | ~~ pouvant 
: am | 


étre traduite aussi d’une autre manidre : «Je n’ai jamais fait rien (de mauvais) 
contre luin. 


XLII 


XLII 


AN ACCOUNT OF EGYPT 
BY DIODORUS THE SICILIAN, 


| BEING THE 
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PART HT 


The first of the Books of Diodorus having, on account of its bulk, been 
divided into two, the first of these sections contains a preface to the whole 
treatise, the Egyptian traditions of the creation of the world and the pri- 
mal formation of the universe; further, of all the gods who founded in 
Egypt cities called after their names, of the first race of men and life in 
the most ancient times, of the worship of the immortal gods and the 
building of temples; next, of the topography of the land of Egypt and the 
marvels that are told of the River Nile, the causes of its rising and the 
explanations given by historians and philosophers, as well as the refuta- 
tion of each of these theories. In the second section I shall continue in 
detail the account already begun. I begin with the first kings who rei- 
gned in Egypt, and I shall relate the deeds of each in turn down to the 
reign of King Amasis, after having previously summarized the most an- 
cient way of life in Egypt. 

In the most ancient times the Egyptians are said to have lived on herbs, 
and the stems and roots of plants that grow in the marshes, making trial 
of each through its taste. Then first and chiefly they added to their diet 


The first pact of this translation appeared in the Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts :. 
Vol. I, Part 1. 


~~ Shoe = 
the herb called agrostis Wa 


plant of extraordinary sweetness which offers 
2 ample nourishment to men. 


It is also observed to be beneficial to cattle, 
as it quickly increases their bulk. Remembering the boon bestowed in 


this herb, the Egyptians even at the present day, when they approach the 
gods, hold a piece of it in their hand as they pray. For they believe 
that man is a creature of swamps and marshes, judging by the smooth- 
ness of his skin and other physical qualities, and also from the fact that 
3 he needs moist, rather than dry, food. As a second type of diet, the 
Egyptians, they say, ate fish which were furnished in abundance by the 
river, especially at the time when it was sinking and drying up after the 
h inundation. Similarly, too, they ate the flesh of certain of their fatted 
beasts, and clothed themselves in the hides of the animals they ate. They 
built houses out of reeds. The traces of this practice still persist among 
the herdsmen of Egypt : down to the present day, it is said, they all know 
no other type of house than that made of reeds, and they are content to 
5 make this serve. After having for many ages lived on this diet , they 
_ turned at last to edible fruits of the earth, among which was bread made 
from lotus®), The discovery of these fruits is ascribed by some. to Isis, 
6 by others to an ancient king named Menas. According to the priests’ 
legends Hermes (3) was the inventor of arts and crafts, while the kings 
discovered what is necessary to support life. Hence in olden times the 
kingship was not hereditary, but was given to those who bestowed the 
most and greatest benefits upon the people, whether because the Egypt- 
lans challenged their kings to common service, or because they had, in 
truth, found it so ordained in the sacred records. 
XLIV ‘According to some of their legends, Egypt was first ruled by gods and 
heroes for a period little short of 18,000 years, and the last of the gods 
to be king was Horus, son of Isis. The land was then ruled, they say, 
by men for a period little short of 5 »000 years down to the 180% Olymp- 
iad“, in which | crossed over to Egypt during the reign of Ptolemy, 





erry 


" Agrostis : dog’s-tooth grass, 
) For these loaves of lotus, see supra 34.6, 
® Hermes : see supra 16, 


180" Olympiad : 60-56 B.C. Ptolemy XIII. Neos Dionysus, popularly called 
Auletes («* the Flute-player’’), reigned from 80 to 51 B.C. 
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cok . The majority of these kings were native 
i oem Vr : a eh bioplaas: Paticsss and ae ie 
ae erie (0), not in succession to one another, 
ng er ea Cath oi being little short of 36 dee se 
‘ ae as byses ) had conquered Egypt by arms, Persians rule a 
ue ine ‘din the periods when the Egyptians were in revolt, bei 8 
Pele ten fi harshness of the yoke of the Persians and their impiety 
oi ae ds of the country. The last of the foreign rulers were 
es. i ae their descendants, reigning for 276 years. All “ 
aN ; was occupied by native rulers, numbering 470 kings ne 
ey aay t all these rulers the priests had records in the acre 
ea, ded wh from ancient times to each succeeding oe 
te hie eatness of each ruler, his physical characteristics, and eh 
ae ae n. But it would be tedious and superfluous for aA 0 
net ther sabe each one, for the greater, part of these recor ; Fs 
Pate) : T shall therefore try to relate briefly the events most worthy 
wor ‘ 
s ), 
XLV F eae gods, then, the first king of Egypt, ba ie ee ee 
who showed the people how to worship the gods an Pe ee 
introduced tables, beds, and the use of costly coverle eo 
‘ ae a extravagant way of living. It is said that t e fa a 
: ae % SiN Tnephachthus), who reigned ie! epee = rs 
ith on | 1 en provisions failed in as 
ak J sae ee ie : be content for one ae 
pais re in the company of certain ordinary people : the ee 
ae ai hed with this, renounced luxury and cursed that king ae 
SS oase the way in extravagance. So much to his hiking was 


T ? 


-663 B.G. ’ | 
spite ina donc . : the Macedonian rule 
° ct isc: Gone ae ik a ¥ cal of Persian rule 
i he Great, 33a B.C. Ins 
began with Alexander 
i i bout 6o less. 
Briton eats Min (in Henoporus), Minaeus (in JosepHus 
1.3900 BG 
i iously dated as ¢. 3400 or ¢. 3200 
’ (© Tnephachibus or Tefnakhte, father of Bocchoris, c. 


see infra, 94.5. 


), Egyptian MNA, 


730 B.C. For Bocchoris, 











change of food, drink, 
in the temple of Zeus a 
3 why the fame and 


hat be recorded h 


This se I 
ie ems indee 
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his descendant 


: in their pe; 
4 Thereafter Busirjg (1) Po ty 


IS curse in hieroglyphs 
to be the chief reason 


two in all, ruled for 
appened worthy of record, 


‘ 
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» Magnificent temples 
Ses of four and f 


Some hold that the 
Propylaea in its temp] 
of Many-gated, 


hasa Perimeter of 


See infra, 67. 11, 88, 5 
a king of this nam 
17 miles (1 stade 
»P» 815 f “These 


) Hower , Mad, IX, 381. 


, and IV, 27.3. Strabo (xvir, p. 802) 
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thirteen stades, a height of forty-five cubits, and the thickness of its walls 
3 is twenty-four feet. In keeping with this magnificence were the decorated 
monuments within : these were remarkable in costliness, and exquisitely 
A finished in craftsmanship. The buildings indeed have lasted down to quite 
modern times, but the gold and silver and the costly work in ivory and 
precious stones were pillaged by the Persians at the time when Cambyses 
burned the temples of Egypt. It is said that the Persians then trans- 
ported this wealth to Asia, and brought craftsmen from Egypt to erect 
their renowned palaces at Persepolis and Susa and in Media. _ It is stated 
that the amount of treasure in Egypt was so great at that time that, after 
the remains from the pillaging had been consumed by fire, what was 
gradually gathered together was found to be more than 300 talents of 
6 gold and no less than 2300 talents of silver. At Thebes, too, they say, 
there are marvellous tombs of the ancient kings, which have left men of 
after time no chance of surpassing them in rivalry of magnificence. From 
the records the priests declared that there were forty-seven royal tombs"); 
in the reign of Ptolemy, son of Lagus), only seventeen, they say, were 
extant, and of these the greater number had been destroyed by the time 
8 I visited those parts in the 180" Olympiad. Not only the Egyptian 
priests from investigation of the records, but also many of the Greeks 
(Hecataeus ) among them), who visited Thebes in the reign of Ptolemy son 
of Lagus and compiled histories of Egypt, agree with the account I have 
given. At a distance of ten stades from the first tombs in which tradition 
says the concubines of Zeus are buried, there stood, he declares, a monu- 
ment of the king called Osymandyas (4), At its entrance was a gateway 
2 of variegated marble, 200 feet long and 45 cubits high. On passing 
this, one came to a square marble peristyle, each side measuring 4oo 
feet. This was supported, not by columns, but by monolithic animals 


® Strabo (xvi, p. 816) mentions ‘‘about 4o’’ royal tombs. 
® Ptolemy, son of Lagus : Ptolemy I (Soter), 323-285 B.C. 180" Olympiad : 


60-56 B.C. 
®) Hecataeus of Teos or Abdera (3" century B.C.), from whose account of Egypt 


Diodorus borrowed very extensively. 
“ See Shelley’s sonnet, ‘«Qzymandias’’. The monument is probably to be iden- 


tified with the Ramesseum at Thebes. . we 
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16 cubits high, fashioned after the ancient style. The’ whole ceiling, 
19 feet broad, was monolithic and bespangled with stars on a background 
of kyanos (azure). Next to this peristyle there came a second entrance 
and gateway, in most respects similar to the first, but more elaborately 
wrought with sculptures of all kinds. Beside the entrance stood three 
statues, each made of a single black stone from Syene"). One of these, 
a seated figure, was the greatest of all statues in Egypt : the foot exceeded 
7 cubits in length. The other two, standing beside the knees to right 
and left, were statues of daughter and mother, falling short of the first 
statue in size. Not only was this monument noteworthy for its stature, 
but it was also of marvellous craftsmanship in stone of unique character; 
for throughout its huge bulk there was not a fissure nor a blemish to be 
seen. The inscription upon it ran : ‘‘I am Osymandyas, king of kings. 
If anyone will know my greatness and the place where I lie, let him sur- 


pass aught of my achievements”. There was also another statue of his 


“mother separately, :a monolith of 20 cubits, with three diadems on her 


head, signifying that she had been daughter, wife, and mother of kings. 
Next to the second gateway came another peristyle more memorable than 
the first : in it were sculptures of all kinds representing the war which 
this king had waged with the rebels in Bactria. He had taken the field 
against them with 4.00 ,000 footsoldiers and 20,000 horsemen, his whole 
army being divided into four, each division commanded by one of the 
king’s sons. On. the first wall of the peristyle the king was portrayed 
besieging a fortress girdled by a river, and fighting against his adversaries 
in the forefront of the battle, aided by a lion which struck terror every- 
where. Some of those who interpreted these sculptures said that this 
was really a tame lion, bred by the king, sharing his danger in combat, 
and thus putting the enemy to rout by its strength. Others explained 
that this king, being excessively valiant and wishing to make a vulgar 
eulogy of himself, depicted the character of his spirit in the semblance of 
a lion. On the second wall the prisoners of war taken by the king were 


represented, castrated and maimed of their hands : this seems to signify j 


their lack of manliness and their inactivity in times of peril. The third 


®) Syene is Assuan, where there were many quarries of the ancient Egyptians. 
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~ wall showed sculptures of all kinds and magnificent paintings, in which 


the king’s sacrifices of oxen were depicted and the triumph won in the 


‘war. In the middle of the peristyle an altar open to the sky was built 


of the finest marble, in excellent craftsmanship and of astonishing size. 
Against the fourth wall there were two seated statues, each of a single 
stone 27 cubits high. Beside these, three passages had been provided 
from the peristyle, leading to a hypostyle hall, constructed like an Odeum"), 
each side measuring 200 feet. In this hall stood a number of wooden 
statues, plainly representing litigants who gazed at their judges. The 
latter were sculptured on one of the walls, to the number of thirty @); 
and in their midst was the Chief Judge, with eyes closed, Truth fastened 
to his neck, and a number of books lying by his side. These images 
symbolise by their attitude that judges should accept no bribe, and that 
the Chief Judge should look to Truth alone. Next to this hall there was 
a cloister, with many chambers of all kinds, in which all manner of vic- 
tuals were fashioned, most agreeable to the taste. There one might find 
sculptures 3\_the king depicted in bright colours as offering to the god 
gold and silver, the annual revenue of all the gold and silver mines in 


_ Egypt. An inscription beneath gave the amount, which, reckoned up in 


silver, came to 39 millions of minae. Next to this was the sacred Lib- 
rary, which bore the inscription ‘‘Healing-place of the Soul’’™, Adjoin- 
ing the Library were the images of all the gods of Egypt, while the king, 
as before, offered to each his due, as though calling to witness Osiris and 
his assessors in the lower world that he had spent his life in piety and 
just dealing towards gods and men. Contiguous with the Library, an 
exceptionally fine chamber was built, with twenty couches, containing 


images of Zeus and Hera, as well as of the king : here the king’s body 


_was believed to have been buried. Round about this chamber a number - 


of little rooms were built, with remarkable paintings of all the sacred 


“) Odeum : a Music or Concert Hall, or small Theatre. 
©) Thirty judges, i,e., ten from each of the three cities, Heliopolis, Thebes, and 
Memphis, as Diodorus explains infra, 75. 3. 
®) The Greek text here is uncertain. 
® Cf. Epicrerus, mz, 23, 30 : ‘‘a philosopher's school is a healing-place’’ (or 
surgery ). | 
18 
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animals-of Egypt. A way led through these shrines up to the tomb itself: 
and on ascending, one found upon the monument a golden circle 365 
cubits in circumference and one cubit in thickness. Upon this at intervals 
of one cubit the days of the year were engraved, and beside these, the 
natural risings and settings of the stars, and the signs of the seasons based 
upon them in Egyptian astronomy. This circle, they said, was pillaged 


‘ by Cambyses and the Persians at the time of his conquest of Egypt. 
Such is the description they give of the tomb of King Osymandyas which 


seems to be far superior to all others, not only in respect of the money 
lavished on it, but in the skill of the craftsmen. Now the Thebans claim 
that they are the most ancient of all men, and that it was among them 
first that philosophy and exact astronomy were devised, for their climate 
aided them in discerning more clearly the risings and settings of the stars. 
The order, too, of their months and years, they say, is peculiar to them- 
selves. Their days, they measure, not by the moon, but by the sun : 
they make months of thirty days, intercalating five days and a quarter in 
twelve months and thus they complete the cycle of the year. They insert 
no additional months, nor do they subtract days, like most of the Greeks. 
About eclipses of sun and moon they appear to have made accurate observ- 
ations, and they predict eclipses, foretelling with perfect accuracy all the 


‘the details of the phenomena. 


The eighth descendant of this king, Uchoreus by name, founded Mem- 
phis', the most famous city in Egypt. He selected the most suitable 
site in the whole country, where the Nile, dividing into several branches, 
forms the Delta, as it is called from its shape. So it happened that the 
city, being favourably situated in a key-position, was mistress of the ships 
that sail up country. Around the city he built an encircling wall 150 
stades in length, remarkably strong and serviceable, constructed in some 
such way as follows. Since the Nile flows round about the city and causes 
floods when it rises, he threw out an enormous mound on the South, 
serving both as a barrier against the flooding of the river, and as a bul- 
wark against an enemy by land. On all the other sides, he dug a great, 
deep lake, which, by receiving the rushing tide of the river and filling 


() The foundation of Memphis is altributed by Herodotus (1, 99) to Min. 
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whole space that surrounded the city except where he had constructed the 


mound, gave to the city a position of remarkable strength. So perfectly 
did the founder of Memphis divine the suitability of the site that almost 
all the kings in succession deserted Thebes and made Memphis their 
dwelling-place and the seat of their court. Hence, from this time on, 
the fame of Thebes began to wane, while that of Memphis increased, 
until the reign of Alexander. He founded by the sea the city called after 
him, and his successors on the throne of Egypt all vied with one another 
in adding to its splendour. Some adorned it with magnificent palaces, 
others with dockyards and harbours, others with memorials of different 
kinds and noteworthy monuments, to such an extent that it was, in the 
judgment of most men, reckoned to be the first or second city in the 
world: But I shall describe the city in detail under the appropriate 


‘dates, After constructing the mound and the lake, the founder of 


Memphis built a palace not inferior to those in other lands, but unworthy 
of the nobility and love of refinement shown by his predecessors. The 
Egyptians deem the span of this life to be altogether of little moment, 
but the period after death which virtue will make memorable they regard 
as of the highest importance. They call the dwellings of the living 
lodging-places, on the ground that we dwell in them for only a short 
time, whereas the tombs of the dead they style everlasting homes, for in 
Hades we continue to live for all eternity. That is why they think less 
of the. furnishings of their houses, while with regard to obsequies, they 
cannot be surpassed in zeal. The city of Memphis, some say, was so 
named from the daughter of the king, its founder. The story goes that 
the River Nile in the semblance of a bull became enamoured of her, and 
begat Aegyptus who was admired by the Egyptians for his merit and from 
whom the whole land took its name. He, indeed, succeeding to the 
throne, proved himself a just and kindly king, in all respects virtuous. 
So, being by all men deemed worthy of high regard, he obtained (they 


say) because of his benevolence the honour already mentioned. 


® For this description of Alexandria, see Book XVII, Ch. 52, where Diodorus says 


that there were many who reckoned Alexandria as the first city in the world, ranking 


it even above Rome. 


18. 
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Twelve generations after Aegyptus Moeris) came to the throne of 


Egypt, and constructed the northern forecourt of the temple at Memphis, 


which far surpasses all others in magnificence. At a distance of 10 schoent 
(or ‘<ropes’’) @ to the south of the city he dug a lake of remarkable 


usefulness, though at the cost of incredible toil. _ Its circumference , they 


say, is 3600 stades, its depth at most points 50 fathoms. Who, then, 
on estimating the greatness of the construction, would not reasonably ask 
how many tens of thousands of men must have been employed, and how 
many years they took to finish their work? No one can adequately 
commend the king’s design, which brings such usefulness and advantage 
to all the dwellers in Egypt. 

Since the Nile kept to no definite bounds in its rising, and the fruit- 
fulness of the country depended upon the river’s regularity, the king dug 
the lake to accommodate the superfluous water, so that the river should 
neither with its strong current flood the land unseasonably and form 
swamps and fens, nor by rising less than was advantageous, damage the 
crops by lack of water. Between the river and the lake he constructed 
a canal 8o stades in length and 300 feet in breadth. Through this canal, 
at times he admitted the water of the river, at other times he excluded 
it, thus providing the farmers with water at fitting times by opening the 
inlet and again closing it scientifically and at great expense. No less 


than 5o talents had of necessity to be expended by anyone who wished 


to open or shut this sluice. The lake has continued to serve the needs of 
the Egyptians down to our own days, and it has its name from its cons- 
tructor, being still called the Lake of Moeris. Now, the king, in digging 
this lake, left in the middle of it a site on which he built a tomb and two 
pyramids, one for himself, the other for his wife, each a stade in height ®; 
and upon them he placed seated images of stone, thinking that by means 
of these monuments he would leave behind him for ever a ‘memory for 


©) For Moeris see Hnr., n, 101—probably Amenemhet III, ¢. 1849-1801 B.C., 
Herodotus describes the Lake in n, 149, 150. 
®) Schoenus : a practical measure of varying length, generally = 60 stades, hence 


10 schoent = 75 miles. 


_ ,() Herodotus, who gives the same greatly exaggerated height (1, 149), explains 
that half the structure stands above, and half below, the water. 
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good. The revenue from fishing in the lake he gave to his wife as an 


allowance for myrrh and other articles of toilet; and the catch yielded a 
talent of silver every day. There are in the lake, they say, twenty-two 
kinds of fish, and such a great quantity of fish is caught that, although 
there is a multitude of men engaged in the task of preserving the fish, 
they have difficulty in coping with their work. Such is the account that 
is given of Moeris by the Egyptians. 

Seven generations later, they say, Sesoosis {0 became king, and per- 
formed achievements greater and more remarkable than those of any 
previous king. Concerning this king there is disagreement, not only 
among Greek historians, but also among Egyptian priests and eulogising 
poets; and’I shall therefore endeavour to give the most probable account, 
that which harmonises best with the memorials still existing in Egypt. 
After the birth of Sesoosis his father performed a royal and magnificent 
act. He gathered together from the whole of Egypt the boys who had 
been born that same day; and appointing nurses and guardians for the 
boys, he assigned to them all the same upbringing and education. His 
notion was that those who were reared in closest association and shared 
the same freedom of speech would be the truest friends and the best | 
comrades in war. He furnished the boys with everything in abundance, 
and kept them occupied with continuous labours and gymnastic exercises. 
None of them was allowed to take food without first having run 180 
stades. So, when they reached manhood, they all proved themselves 
athletes robust in physique, able to command and to endure, thanks to 
their training in the best accomplishments. First of all, then, his father 
sent Sesoosis with a force to Arabia, and the expedition included his 
foster-fellows. Sesoosis engaged energetically m hunting; and after 
patiently enduring from time to time lack of water and scarcity of 
food, he conquered the whole race of Arabs, previously unsubdued. 
Next, being sent into the Western region, he brought the greater part of 
Libya under Egyptian sway, while he was still quite young. On his 


() Sesodsis (in Hor., 1, 102, Sesostris) is here identified with Rameses II, ¢. 1 ag2- 
1995, although the name seems to come from the great conqueror of the 12"* Dynasty, 
Senosret III (Usertesen). See also Sraazo, xvi, p. 769, Xvi, p. 790- 

©) For the conquest of Arabia by Sesostris, see Strano, xvi, p. 769. 
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father’s death, he succeeded to the throne, and being elated by his pre- 
vious achievements, he aimed at conquering the world. His own daughter 
Athyrtis, it is said, urged him to assume overlordship of the world. Some 
declare that, since she was far superior to all others in intellect, she 
convinced her father that the campaign would be an easy one : others, 
that it was because she employed divination and learned the future befo- 
rehand from augury and from sleeping in temples, as well as from omens 
in the sky. Some have written, too, that at the birth of.Sesoosis, his 
father dreamed that Hephaestus told him that the child then born would 
rule the whole world. For this reason, then, his father (they say) 
brought his age-fellows together, and gave them the advantage of a royal 
upbringing, making preparations beforehand for world-sovereignty; and 
Sesoosis, on attaining manhood, believed the god's prediction and was 
led to make this expedition. To aid him in this design, first of all he 
, won the goodwill of all the Egyptians, considering that, if he was to 
bring his purpose to fruition, those joining in the expedition must be 
ready to die for their leaders, and those left behind in their native land 
must not be inclined to revolution. So he benefited all his subjects in 
every possible way, winning over some by largesses of money, others by 
gifts of land, certain ones by remission ef penalties, and attaching all to 
his side by affable intercourse and the goodness of his character. Indeed, 
he absolved all men from charges of high treason, and released from 
their obligation those imprisoned for debt, for there was a great multitude 
in the prisons. Dividing the whole land into thirty-six districts, called 
nomes") by the Egyptians, he set over each nome a governor to take charge 
of the royal revenues and the whole administration of his own district. 
He also selected from among his subjects those of outstanding physical 
strength, and organised an army worthy of the greatness of his enter- 
prise. In fact, he enrolled 600,000 footsoldiers, and 24,000 horse- 
men, with 27,000 war chariots. In command of the divisions of this 
army he appointed his foster-fellows : they had already borne the brunt 
of warfare, they had been from boyhood zealous of valour, and they felt 


brotherly love for their king and for each other. Their number was more. 


() Nomes ; see infra 78.1. . Egyptian records sometimes fix the number of the 
nomes at 44, a2 for each part of Egypt. “Te 
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than 1700. To all these men he allotted the best of the land, in order 
that, possessing sufficient resources and being in want of nothing, they 
might practise the arts of war. Having fully equipped his force, he 
marched first against the Ethiopians who dwell in the south; and defeat- 
ing them in battle, he obliged the race to pay tribute of ebony, gold, 
and elephants’ tusks. Next, he sent an expedition of 4oo ships to the 
‘‘Red Sea’, being the first Egyptian to build warships; and he took 
possession of the islands in those parts, and of the mainland he subdued 
the seaboard as far as India. He himself, marching on foot with the 
army, subdued the whole of Asia. Indeed, he not only traversed the 
territory afterwards conquered by Alexander of Macedon, but also visited 
some lands which the Greek king did not reach. Sesoosis, in fact, crossed 


_ the River Ganges ®!, and traversed the whole of India right to Ocean, and 


the Scythian tribes as far as the River Tanais which is the boundary bet-- 
ween Europe and Asia. It was then, they say, that a number of Egyptians 
were left behind near Lake Maeotis and founded the tribe of Colchians *), 
A proof that this race is Egyptian is the fact that circumcision is practised 
as in Egypt, for the rite persists in Egyptian colonies, just as also among 


_ the Jews. Likewise, Sesoosis brought the rest of Asia wholly into sub- 


jection and most of the Cyclades. Crossing over into Europe and travers- 
ing the whole of Thrace, he ran the risk of losing his army through lack 
of provisions and through the rigours of the country. Wherefore, fixing 
the limits of his expedition in Thrace, he erected stelae (pillars) in many 
of the regions which he had conquered. These pillars bore the inscrip- 
tion in Egyptian hieroglyphs, as they are called : ‘‘This land was subdued 
in warfare by Sesoosis, king of kings and lord of lords”. On the stone, 
among warlike tribes he fashioned a man’s privy member, among degene- 
rate and cowardly tribes a woman’s secret parts “); for he thought that 


©) **Red Sea”, i.e. Persian Guif or Indian Ocean, as in supra 19. 6. 

@) Doubtless Diodorus exaggerates here in order to mike Sesoosis out-rival Alex- 
ander the Great by crossing the Ganges and conquering the tribes beyond. 

(8) Colchians : see Hor., 1, 104, and supra 28. 2. X 
, “ The addition of sexual emblems to the stelae recording conquest must be a Greek 
invention : it was not an Egyptian custom, but it occurs already in Herodotus (1, 
102. 5). 
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from this significant feature the character of each nation’s spirit would b 
perfectly obvious to succeeding generations. In some dibit al “* 
fashioned an image") of himself in stone, armed with spear to ’ 
arrows, four cubits and four palms in height, just the Silsie of Seti 
himself. He showed kindliness in his treatment of all subject dias ai 
completing his campaign in nine years, he ordered that ie tribes iy id 
each year, bring gifts to Egypt according to their means. He himelf 
having gathered a prodigious array of prisoners and spoils of war rhe d 
to his native land, after achieving greater conquests than shy he 
king. All the temples in Egypt he adorned with notable Be arkh an 
spoils; and those of his soldiers who had done valiant deeds, he re ded 
with gifts according to their desert. All in all, the result of this 2 5; 
dition was not merely that the army which had shared in valiant igh 


acquired great affluence and returned in triumph; but the whole of Egypt 


found itself loaded with benefits of all kinds. 


After these campaigns, Sesoosis disbanded his hosts, and allowed those 
who had shared in valiant deeds to live at ease in enjoyment of the wealth 


they had acquired. He himself, however, beimg eager for glory and 


grasping at everlasting renown, erected great monuments, marvellous i 

conception and costly in execution,—monuments that win scene fi Z 
for himself, and lasting peace and safety for Egypt. Honourin nae 
gods, he built in every city of Egypt a temple to the divinity held in 
greatest esteem by the inhabitants. In all this work he em “ ed A 
Egyptians, completing it by means of prisoners of war “ities te : 
upon all the temples he set an inscription to this effect : ‘No natiy * 
Egypt has laboured here’, The story runs that the Babylonian We, 
ers, being unable to bear the hardships of the work, rebelled a ie ee 
king; and seizing a strong position beside the river, they made Ks upon 
the Egyptians, and laid waste the adjoining territory. In the end iis 

were granted an amnesty, and settled in the region, which they nam ’ 
Babylon ®) after their own native place. For similar reasons, the is th 

name of Troy was given to the town which still at the sredent ue Nes 


“) Cf. Hpr., m, 106. 3. 


© Babylon, now Old Cairo: Srrazo, xv 
, : » xv, p. 807. For T. 
p- 809. For Menelaus in Egypt, ef. Hpr., 11 4 8 1 te ee al 
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by the Nile. Menelaus, in fact, sailing from Ilium with many prisoners 
of war, crossed over to Egypt. There the Trojans revolted, seized a cer- 
tain place, and carried on war until they were granted assurance of safety, 
whereupon they founded a city which they called by the same name as 
their native place. I am well aware, however, that concerning these 
cities Ctesias of Cnidus“) has given a different account, stating that they 
were founded by some of the followers of Semiramis, who came to Egypt 
and named their cities after their own native places. In regard to these 
events, while it is not easy to set forth the exact truth, it is essential to 
record the divergent accounts of previous historians, so that an unpre~ 
judiced judgment of the truth may be left to my readers. 

Be that as it may, Sesoosis constructed many great mounds of earth, 
and removed to them all the cities whose natural sites were not sufficiently 
elevated. This he did in order that at flood-time both men and cattle 
might have safe places of refuge. Throughout the whole territory from 
Memphis to the sea, he made a network of canals connected with the 
river, so that transport of crops might be easy and expeditious, and 
through mutual intercourse the people of all districts might enjoy peace 
and ample abundance of all luxuries. More important still, he made the 
country strong and inaccessible to an enemy’s incursions. Previous to 
this, the best part of Egypt had been almost wholly suitable for horses 
and accessible to chariots; but from this time on, because of the number 
of canals connected with the river, it became most difficult to invade. 
He also fortified the eastward side of Egypt, from Pelusium through the 
desert to Heliopolis for a length of 1500 stades, against forays from Syria 
and Arabia. He likewise built a ship of cedar wood, 280 cubits in 
length, gilded on its outer surface, and silvered within. This he dedicat- 
ed to the deity held in highest esteem in Thebes, along with two obelisks 
of ‘‘hard stone”, 120 cubits high, on which an inscription told of the 
greatness of his power, the amount of his revenues, and the number of 
the vanquished nations. At Memphis in the temple of Hephaestus he set 


“ Ctesias, a physician of Cnidus at the end of the 5“ century B.C., wrote a history 
of Assyria and Persia. For the invasion of Egypt by Semiramis, see Dioponus, 11, 


14, 3. 
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up monolithic statues") of himself and his wife, 30 cubits high, and 
statues y his sons 20 cubits high. This he did because of the Hii 
incident | I, When Sesoosis had returned to Egypt from his great Sod 
tion and was living near Pelusium, his brother, while entertaining: hi 
toa feast with his wife and children, formed a plot against him "Dhey 
had retired to rest after their wine, when the brother took a ae 3 
dry reeds which he had prepared some time before, and saci the o 
night around the king’s tent, he set them on fire. ee id 
blazed up and those appointed to attend the king, being heavy with Al 
were coming sluggishly to his aid. But Sesoosis, uplifting both hand , 
prayed to the gods for the safety of his wife and children, and dashed 
out through the flames. Being thus miraculously saved he honoured 
the gods, as has already been mentioned, with afb: most of all 
Hephaestus, since through him he had found deliverance. 3 
Of the many great deeds of Sesoosis the most magnificent is reputed 
to be his treatment of the enemy's leaders on his military ex ei 
In the vanquished nations those to whom he had granted the 4 eee 
and others who had succeeded to the highest offices presented inet 
in Egypt at appointed times, bearing gifts. Sesoosis, receivin on 
honoured them in every way and escorted them with exceptional ie e ts 
but whenever he was about to approach a temple or a city, he hs 14 
unyoke the horses from his chariot and in their place ect ok vi 
kings and leaders four by four, thereby showing to the world is he b ; 
lieved, that, having vanquished the best men, the most ah for 
valour, in other nations, he had no one who could contend with hi 
rivalry of valour. This king is reputed to have surpassed all who w z= 
held office, both in military achievements and in the greatness and n ri 
of the offerings he dedicated, and of the monuments he erected in si f 
After holding kingship for thirty-three years, he voluntarily departed fr iH 
life, since his eyesight had failed him. For so doing he “al admir ee 
not only by the priests, but also by the Egyptians in general, for ‘ies 


: ‘ 
ae slatues are mentioned by Herodotus also (a, 110) 
ie he a (Hor., 1, 107) seems to be quite unhistorical : the story may have 
rigin in the harem conspiracy against Rameses III, in his old age (Brrasrep 
tT 


History of Egypt, p. 498 ff.). 
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deemed him to have rounded off his life in harmony with the grandeur 
of his achievements. To such a degree did the fame of this king increase 
and extend that when, many generations afterwards, Egypt fell into the 
power of Persia, and Darius“) the father of Xerxes was eager to set up 
his own statue at Memphis in front of the statue of Sesoosis, the chief 
priest vetoed the proposal when it was brought forward: at an assembly 
of priests, and pointed out that Darius had not yet surpassed the exploits 
of Sesoosis. So far from showing any displeasure, Darius was, on the 
contrary, delighted by this freedom of speech, and said he would strive 
not to be outdone in any respect by Sesoosis if he lived as long a life. 
So he invited the high priest to compare their deeds at the same age : 
this, he added, was the justest criterion of merit. About Sesoosis, then, 
we shall rest satisfied with the account now given. 

Sesoosis was succeeded in the sovereignty by his son, who called him- 
self by his father’s name®’. He performed no martial exploit nor any 
deed whatsoever, worthy of mention; but a peculiar mischance befell him. 
He lost his eyesight, whether through natural affinity to his father or, 
according to one story, because of his impiety towards the river, when, 
being once tossed on stormy waves, he hurled a spear at the rushing 
current. Obliged by the misfortune of blindness to have recourse to 
divine aid, he tried for a considerable time to propitiate the gods by 
numerous sacrifices and offerings, but he could obtain no satisfaction. 
In the tenth year an oracle bade him honour the god of Heliopolis, and 
wash his face with the urine of a woman who had never known a man 
other than her own husband. He began with his own wife, and then 
made trial of many others, but found no one uncorrupted except a cer- 
tain gardener’s wife. Her he married when his sight was restored; but 
the others he burned alive in a certain village, which the Egyptians call 
‘‘Sacred Clay” after this occurence... In obedience to the oracle and in 
gratitude to the god of Heliopolis for this service, the king set up two 
monolithic obelisks, 8 cubits thick and 100 cubits high. 


“) Herodotus (11, 110) tells the same story, which illustrates well the conciliatory 


policy of Darius. 
@) With this Chapter, cf. Hor., 1, 111, who calls this king Pheros, i.e. Pharaoh, 


and the village ($ 3) ‘*Red Clay”’— a purely imaginary place. 
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After this king, many who succeeded in turn to the throne performed 
no exploit worthy of record. Many generations later, Amasis) became 
king and ruled the masses tyranically. He punished many unjustly, and 
deprived a large number of their property, while he treated all bi ene 
jects contemptuously and altogether arrogantly. For a time howavee 
the suffering nation endured, being unable in any way to ceils u Be 
a stronger power. But when Actisanes, king of the Ethiopians, spite 


Egypt, hatred found its opportunity, and the majority of the Egyptians 


revolted against Amasis. As he was easily subdued, Egypt fell under the 
sway of the Ethiopians; and Actisanes, using his success with becomin 

moderation, treated the conquered with kindness. It was then too ate 
he performed a singular act in regard to robbers, neither puttin y the 
guilty to death nor letting them go altogether unpunished. From os 

part of Egypt he gathered together those accused of villainy sin tik 
holding the strictest investigation, he assembled all the cotttoutited cut 
off their noses, and settled them’ at frontiers of the desert in a cit idea 
founded, called Rhinocolura ©) from the hapless plight of the Sui 

Standing on the boundary between Egypt and Syria not far from the tie 
of the sea-shore, this town is devoid of practically everything that pertains 
to human life. It is surrounded by a region thick with salt a in th 

town itself there is only a little water in wells, and that too ‘tained and 
quite bitter in taste. The criminals were settled in this region in order 
that they might neither continue the practices they had followed all their 
lives, thereby outraging the innocent, nor be unrecognised and unobserv. 

ed in their intercourse with other men. Nevertheless, outcasts as ie 


were in a desert place, destitute of practically all resources, they devised 


a way of living appropriate to their need; for Nature obliged them to tr 

every means of avoiding destitution. They cut reeds in the sdighbottiy 
district, and by splitting them, they made extremely long nets. These 
they spread for inany stades along the shore to catch the quails, which 


There seems to be confusion here b 
etween Ah : ~ 
si: flan ine) ERUPEROTEE. | mose, 1580-1555 B.C., and Ama- 
® This penitentiary colony, Rhi 
Thi i y, Rhinocolura (Srraso, xvi, p. 759), is now El-Arish. 
the principal town in the Province of Sinai. For the quails fae see 0 7. E by 
xv, 13, Numbers x1, 31. alee 
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fly in great numbers from the sea. The birds they caught provided them 
with ample sustenance. , 

On the death of Actisanes, Egyptians regained the sovereignty, and 
appointed a native king, Mendes"), whom some call Marrus. He per- 
formed no warlike deed at all, but as his tomb he constructed the Laby- 
rinth ®), as it is called, which is not so much marvellous for the great toil 
spent on it, as inimitable in its clever craftsmanship. The person who 
enters it cannot easily find the way out, unless he has a wholly experienced 
guide. Some say that Daedalus crossed over to Egypt and, admiring the 
art of the monument, he constructed for Minos, King of Crete, a labyrinth 
similar to the one in Egypt, and in it, according to the legend, lived the 
Minotaur, as it was called. But the Cretan labyrmth has completely dis- 
appeared, whether because some king destroyed it utterly or through 
the ravages of time : the Egyptian labyrinth, however, has preserved its 
whole structure uninjured down to our own times. 

After this king’s death, for five generations the land was without a 
ruler; then an obscure. person whom Egyptians call Keten ) was chosen 
to be king. Among the Greeks he is reputed to be Proteus, who lived 
about the time of the Trojan War. Tradition says that he had knowledge 
of spirits and could transform himself, now into an animal, again into a. 
tree or fire or some other object; and the priests too give an account that 
agrees with this. From his close and continued association with astrono- 
mers (they say), the king gained his knowledge of spirits; while it was 

from the traditional practice of Egyptian rulers that the story about his 
transformations arose among the Greeks. For it is the custom of the 
sovereigns of Egypt to wear on their heads the mask of lions, bulls, and 
serpents as symbols of authority. Sometimes they have on their heads 
trees, at other times fire, and again heaps of fragment incense; and these 
they use, not only for personal adornment, but also to reduce their sub-’ 
jects to terror and superstitious reverence. 


©) Mendes : in Strano, xvir, p. 811 Imandes, p. 813 Ismandes. 
) For the Labyrinth near Hawara, see Hor. 1, 148, Srraso, xvi, p. 811. 
) Herodotus (1m, 112-4 20) tells how, in the reign of Proteus, Alexander (i.e. Pa- 


ris) and Helen came to Egypt. 
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5 i 
| After the death of Proteus, his son Rhemphis") succeeded to the thro- 


Se] oe : 
2 Aa t the whole of his life looking after the revenues and heaping 
ealth Irom every source; but his mean 
; ness of soul and covet 
a is mei vetousness 
a ‘ oe ie him to spend anything either on offerings to the gods or 
ii : “at to men. Thus he lived more like a careful steward than 
eae and instead of a name for valour, he left behind him hoards of 
a prs than any previous king. The tradition runs that he 
ssed as much as 4oo,000 talents of silver and gold 
for se i 
’ e ven generations were 
raid of Peers character, making self-indulgence and luxury the 
ispring of all their actions. Wherefore j 
nain ‘ ore in the sacred record i 
e ords no tradi- 
: rela of any costly monument, nor of any noteworthy deed 
5 rate : them, ne only by Nileus, from whom the river in point of 
e name of Nile, being previously c 
alled Aegyptus. This ki 
made numerous convenient ¢ ; ial tie 
anals, and. by his many zeal ff 
merease the usefulness of ¢ i ee eat ies 
he 0 he Nile, he caused the river to receive this 
9 ‘ ae Pe 
c eighth king in the succession, Chemmis 2) of Memphis, ruled for 
- ? 
eS y ae and constructed the greatest of the three pyramids, which are 
ae ered among the Seven Wonders of the World. They stand towards 
a at a distance of 190 stades from Memphis, and 45 from the Nile 
a . . 
; h 5 oo and skilful craftsmanship of the monuments strike the 
Older with amazement and admiratio 1 
hie n. The largest i 
: gest is square in 
im os side of the base being 700 feet, and its height is ak than 
ee ee It contracts little by little up to apex, which is six cubits 
af ah ‘ Is rane built of hard stone, laborious to work but enduring 
ver. or, although no fewer than 10 
00 years, as th h 
: years, ey say, have 
- ik down to our days ,—or according to certain writers, me than 
0 years,—the stones still stand firm in their original construction 
; ? 


eee 


4 ae his in Hor. 1,191, Rhampsinitus, 
- a builder the Great Pyramid at Giza was Khufu, called by Herodotus (1 
A Sha Fier . 2690 B.C. Instead of mounds of earth ($6), ‘‘rockers”’ nna 
Seciasianatas ) ed oa been used; but for the use of mounds and cross-walls in * 
ng, see Somers C : ih ae 
Phigt96, ers UiarKE and Encrrgacn, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, 
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preserving the whole monument from decay. It is said that the stone 
was brought from Arabia, a great distance, and that the construction was 
carried out by means of mounds of earth, since engines had not yet been 
invented in those days. The greatest marvel of all is that, although such 
monuments were constructed in a region altogether sandy, no trace is left 
either of the mound or of the polishing of the stones, so that it appears 
that the structure was not reared little by little by the hand of man, but 


8 was placed there en bloc amid encircling sand as if by. some god. Some 


of the Egyptians try to make marvels of these matters, stating that, as 
the mounds were made of salt and nitre, the river, being let in upon - 
them, melted and utterly destroyed them without the laborious interfer- 
9 ence of human hands. However, the truth is otherwise : the multitude 
of workers who threw up the mounds, themselves undid the whole of 
their work. Three hundred and sixty thousand men, they say, toiled 
steadily upon the monument, and the whole structure was with difficulty 


completed in twenty years. 


LXIV When this king died, his successor in the sovereignty was his brother 


Kephren ), who reigned for fifty-six years. Some say, however, that it 
was not a brother, but a son named Chabryas who succeeded to the throne. 
2 But all agree that this successor, emulating the policy of Chemmis, built 
the second pyramid. This is similar to the first in skilful craftsmanship, 
but in magnitude it falls far short, each side of the base being one stade 
3 long. An inscription on the greater pyramid tells the amount of money 
expended on it : the writing reveals that more than 1600 talents were 
h spent on vegetables and purges for the workmen. : The lesser pyramid is 
uninscribed, and it has a stairway, cut in one of the sides. Of the two 
kings who constructed pyramids. as their tombs, neither, as it happened, 
was buried there. For owing to the hardships they endured in building 
the monuments, and because of the cruelty and oppression of these kings, 
the common people were angered at the responsible authors, and threat- 
ened to rend their bodies asunder and cast them in wanton outrage out 


or 


©) The monuments record a king Dedfre or Tetfra between Khufa and Khefre or 


Khafra : Khefre may have been the son of Khufu. Cf. Hpr., 1, 127. 
®) This strange ‘ ‘inscription’? (Hpr., 1, 195. 6) has been explained as a mistrans- 


lation of the royal inscription or of a scribbled prayer to Osiris. 
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of their tombs. Hence each of these two kings, at his death, charged 
his relatives to bury his body secretly in an unknown place. 

Next, Mycerinus"), whom some call Mencherinus, became king : he 
was the son of the builder of the first pyramid. He formed the design 
of constructing a third pyramid, but died before the whole work was 
completed. He laid down each side of the base 300 feet long; and for 
fifteen courses he constructed the sloping sides of a dark stone resembling 
Theban stone”, but the remainder he filled up with stones like those in 
the other pyramids. Though inferior in magnitude to those already 
described, this monument far surpasses them in skill of workmanship and 
costliness of stone. An inscription on its North side records its builder 
Mycerinus. Out of hatred for the cruelty of his predecessors, they say, 
he strove after a virtuous life of active benefit to his subjects : he was 


continually doing deeds by which he could best gain the goodwill of the | 


common people, and he expended a large sum of money on the admi- 
nistration of justice, giving bounties to such honest men as seemed not 
‘to be faring as well as they deserved in their lawsuits. 

There are also other three pyramids, with each side 100 feet long; in 
construction they are in general similar to the first three, but not in size. 
They were built, they say, by the three last-named kings in honour of 
their wives. It is agreed that the pyramids stand supreme in Egypt not 
only for their massiveness of structure and their cost, but also for the 
skilled technique of the craftsmen. They say, further, that we must 
admire the master-builders of the monuments more than the kings who 
supplied the finances for the work. For the former brought their plan 
to consummation by their own lifeblood and emulous strivings, while the 
latter took advantage of their inherited wealth and the hardships of other 
men. But about the pyramids there is absolutely no agreement either 
among the people of the country or among historians. Some say that 
the above-mentioned built the pyramids, others name different kings. 
For instance, they say the largest was built by Armaeus, the second by 


 Mycerinus, i.e, Menkewre or Menkaura : see the poem ‘*Mycerinus”’ by Matthew 
Arnold. 


®) Herodotus (1, 134) rightly says that the lower half of the pyramid was cased 
with ‘*Ethiopian stone”’, i.e., red granite. 
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Amosis, the third by Inaros. Some hold that this last was the tomb of 

Rhodopis the courtesan“) : their story is that certain governors of nomes 

who had been her lovers raised the whole structure in common out of the 
ion they bore her. 

arte tee kings. the successor to the throne was Bocchoris (2), utterly 

contemptible in presence, but far superior to his predecessors in sagacity. 

Many years later Sabacon 8) became king of Egypt. By race he was an 


‘Ethiopian, but he far surpassed the preceding kings in piety and good- 


ness. In evidence of his humanity one may take the fact that he abolished 
the severest of legal penalties, I mean the sentence of death. For instead 
of executing the condemned, he obliged them to perform public duties 
to their cities while they remained in bondage; and by this means he 
constructed many mounds, and dug no small number of convenient ca- 
nals. His purpose was to reduce the rigour of the penalty for those under 
sentence, and to secure for the cities a notable service instead of useless 


penalties. How exceedingly pious he was, one may infer from his dream- 


vision and his abdication from the throne. In his dream it seemed that 
the god of Thebes declared to him that he could not rule either long or 
happily over Egypt, unless he should cut all the priests in two, and pass 
with his retinue between their severed bodies. As this dream was often 
repeated, he summoned the priests from all parts, and said that he was 
grieving the god by remaining in the country : otherwise the god would 
not be laying such injunctions upon him in dreams. ' He wished, there- 
fore, to depart from Egypt untainted by any pollution, and surrender 
his life to destiny rather than continue ruling over Egypt, while grieving 
his lord and staining his own life with impious slaughter. Finally he 
restored the kingship to the natives of the country, and returned to 
Ethiopia. . 
There was no ruler in Egypt for the next two years; and, as the masses 
were turning their minds to riots and tribal murders, the twelve most 


on. 





“ Herodotus (1, 134, 135) rejects this story as absurd. i 

® Bocchoris, ie. Bekenranf, c. 718-719 B.C. : see infra 79. 1, 94. 9 

®) Sabacon (in Hor., 1, 137-139, Sabacos), 712-700 B.C. The story of ese 
ary retirement by the last Ethiopian king is found on the monuments, but in reality 
the Ethiopians retired before the Assyrians. 
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powerful leaders swore a covenant with one another. Assembling in 
Memphis and drawing up treaties to keep faith and concord with one 
another, they proclaimed themselves kings, For fifteen years they 
ruled in accordance with their oaths and agreements, maintaining harmo- 
nious relations with one another; and they formed the design of construct- 
ing a common tomb for themselves, so that, just as in life they showed 
goodwill to one another and enjoyed equal honours, so too after death 
their bodies should lie in one place, and the completed monument should 
contain a common record of the fame of those buried there. In their 
zeal to achieve their design, they strove to surpass in magnitude all pre- 
vious monuments. They selected a site in Libya beside the entrance to 
Lake Moeris, and built their tomb of the finest stones). They planned 
it square in shape, each side being one stade long, and adorned it with 
sculptures and other works of art, not to be surpassed by ‘posterity. At 
the entrance to the enclosure stood a building set round with pulars, 
forty on each side. Its roof was a monolith, adorned with sculptured 
panels and paintings of different kinds. It also contained memorials of 
the native places of the kings, and of the rites and sacrifices belonging to 
each, all artistically portrayed in excellent paintings. Indeed, so costly 
and so vast was the plan of the tomb which the kings are said to have 
made, that, had they not been deposed before completing their design, 
they would have made it impossible for anyone to build a monument 
surpassing theirs. But after they had ruled Egypt for fifteen years, the 
kingship reverted to a single individual, the reasons being as follows. 
Psammetichus of Sais, one of the twelve kings, the ruler of the seaboard, 
supplied merchandise to all traders, especially to Phoenicians and Greeks. 
In this way, disposing of his own country’s produce at a profit and acquir- 
ing in exchange commodities from other nations, he not only attained 


great affluence» but made friendships with foreign nations and rulers. 


Because of this, they say, the other kings became jealous and made war 


on him. Some of the ancient historians tell a tale that an oracle was 
uttered to these leaders, to the effect that whichever of them should first 
io bev 

" For the twelve kings, see Hor. 1, 147; 
this ‘*dodecarchy’’. 

® Cf, Hpt., 1, 148, and mfra 89. 3. 


but the monuments show no trace of 
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i ibati m a vessel of bronze, would he 
¥ i aa a eek, i a priests brought twelve ) golden 
eh ; : of edness Psammetichus took off his helmet and poured 
potion from it. His colleagues in the ee ess ape fw 

i 1 ici i wish to put him F 
be ane A ee wien and fat the marshes of the 
ial Whether the quarrel arose for this reason or because of ee 
a ce been related, the fact remains that ee 

: ries from Caria and Ionia, and won a pitched bat e 
A howl d Momemphis ®’. Of the kings who confronted him, some 
aah te in the fight, and the others, being expelled into Libya, had 
ispute his sovereignty. 
¥ sins pee ed of the undivided ve a 
| of the god at Memphis, 
ae 2 ee ois ae for villa great statues, twelve 
a ie Besides the payments promised to his mianeMETAIED, he 
isd eadibsaite bounties, gave them as dwelling-place cs a 
as they were called, and assigned ps pee as = ape a Hh es 
of land a little to the south of the Pelusiac aed et “a ate 
iy a a en it re mercenaries succeeded in 
7 zi h is shi Psammetichus thereafter entrusted them above all 
oe ca of hie kingdom, and continued to maintain large ai 
of ae eae When he made an expedition into Syria, he re , 
is es for pitched battles and posted them se - a: 
regarding the native troops with less esteem, he e ah ne 
side of the phalanx. Exasperated by the insult, the Egyp ; 





mber as eleven : the helmet served as the twelfth. 


e Selhanie Daan the Canopic or western branch of the Nile to 


) Momemphis lay on a canal from 
the Mareotic Lake. 
®) Psammetichus I. had a long reign, 663-609 B. 
butes the southern outercourt to Psammetichus , 
t Tel 
. . ae Hor., 1, 154. Flinders Petrie excavated one of these camps a 


or Daphnae, W. of El Qantara. 


C. Herodotus (11, 153) altri- 
the eastern one to Asychis 


1 Dafana 


1g. 
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more than 200,000 in number ; 
ret ouGpo , revolted and marched off towar 
h cere Bing decided to acquire a land of their own. | 7: iste . 
pene r ae of his leaders to apologise for the slight; but as ihe de 
Re, bg not heed them, the king himself, along with his eae 
‘hare ka 4s ae As they were advancing up the Nile and ney: 
nail ae : Egypt, he begged them to change their purpose ys 
aa oe zs : i their aie and native places, their wives and ee 
one accord raised a shout, and beatin ir shi 
. = « y th i 
ae ate exclaimed that, as long as they wielded ‘ae ay: i 
. . ‘i 
oh 2 ‘ country; then, pulling up their tunics and pointin 3 ae 
Ro. Hi cae that, while they had these they would vit n ther 
es nor children. In such high spiri spisi m4 
| a gh spirits, despising what oth 
; 3a Pabaek they seized the best part of Ethiopia, and having ice ol 
: aoe a they settled there. Psammetichus was falta det 
‘a ae ne eis aa a, Egypt in order, and while hae after 
; ed an alliance with Athens and 
; , S and so t 
va ee weet benefits upon such foreigners aan ae 
ree will to reside in Egypt; and, havin i “ 
eypts : g an exceptional | 
= ae his sons Hellenic culture. In general ee honed oe 
s . 
® ay ee gypt . throw open to other nations the markets throu ho ; 
ae _ n ee ample security to incoming foreigners Previon 
,» I tact, kept Egypt inaccessible to stran 
ke ers, by putti 
14 wae es enslaving others when they landed. ara ie a é 
, i oo me the impiety of Busiris ®) to be Nae mee 
reeks : yet the tale is not trul 
y told, but exa ted i 
| me eet oa because of the excessive lawlessness of the fon ed in le- 
Links generations later than Psammetichus, Apries “) sian 1h f 
y~ e years. Taking the field against Cyprus and Phoetiels ath 








“) Herodotus (11, 30) gi i ) 
ae: ; gives a different reason f i 
incredible tale : no Egyptian would address royalty ot; yee pment e 


| ® According to Hpr., u, 17) : 
| Athan, »1, 179, Naucratis was the only treaty port in the time of 


® Busiris : see supra, 45. 4. 
} ® For Apries (Wehebre : H i 
| | : Hophra in the Old Testa: 
wt, 161; and for the expedition against Cyrene, see Hor. pa i sang 
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rful forces by land and sea, he took Sidon by storm,’ and won ovet 
ties of Phoenicia. In a great sea-fight he 
d the men of Cyprus, and having amassed. 
He afterwards sent a powerful 


powe 
by intimidation the other ci 
overcame the Phoenicians an 


9 a store of plunder he returned to Egypt. 
force of his countrymen against Cyrene and Barca, and, by losing the 


greater part of it, he alienated the survivors. Assuming’ that he had 
arranged the expedition with a view to their destruction, so that he 
might rule more securely over the rest of the Egyptians, they revolted. 

3 The king sent to them Amasis, an eminent Egyptian, but he disre- 
garded the king’s instructions to bring about a reconciliation : on the 
contrary, he urged the rebels towards further alienation, joined in their 

4 revolt, and was himself appointed king. ‘Not long after, as all the 
other Egyptians united to attack Apries, the king in his perplexity was 
obliged to seek refuge among his mercenaries, who were as many as 

5 30.000 innumber. Soa pitched battle was fought near the village of 
Marea), and the Egyptians won the day. Apries was taken. captive, 
carried off, and finally strangled. Amasis ordered the affairs of the 
kingdom as he deemed expedient, and ruled Egypt according to law, 

6 winning great approbation @, He also conquered the cities of Cyprus, 
and adorned many of the temples with notable offerings. After a reign 

of fifty-five years, his life came to an end at the time when Cambyses, 
King of Persia, marched against Egypt, in the third year of the 63rd. 
Olympiad, the winner in the 200 yards foot-race being Parmenides of 
Camarina. 
LXIX Now that I have given an adequate account of the history of the kings 
of Egypt from the most ancient times to the death of Amasis, I shall post- 

2 pone the sequel to the appropriate dates. I shall now deal briefly with 
the customs of the Egyptians, mentioning the usages that are most strik- 

ing and most instructive for the reader. For many of the ancient customs 
which arose in Egypt not only gained approbation from the natives there, 
3 but were admired exceedingly by the Greeks. Wherefore the chief among 





©) Marea, on the Mareotic Lake, was the frontier garrison of Egypt. 
) The reign of Amasis or Ahmose, 569-526 B.C., ie., 44 years, not 55 as Dio- 


dorus says, was one of the golden ages of Egyptian history : ef. Hor., 1, 172-182, 


, UL, 10. 2. 
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those distinguished in education wer 
al e eager to cross over to E i 
Rica “3 Oe and practices there, which they eee 
\ Sareea see ; 33 the above-mentioned reasons the country in 
OT ult for foreigners to enter, nevertheless Orpheus 
Fifot tan ! ae the ancients, were eager to cross over to 
MAG un, pa eaAS a f ee Solon the lawgiver, and 
eine eclare that it was in Epypt 
oe i ; a sa oat and the first observation of sa te 
al a : e theorems of geometry and most of the art 
PE i ce a the best laws laid down. The strongest pro , 
“eae i ti act that for more than 4,700 years the ae of 
Wi siping part natives of the country, and the land sia the 
2 eae ; whole world. This (they argue) could never 
ine ae a le inhabitants followed the best customs and law: 
aie. “0 in their whole education. So | shall pass b i 
tire ca ‘i . Herodotus ( and other historians of Egypt oe 
Mocca a in e truth, wilfully preferred to make up aie and 
Raea en ertainment's sake; and I shall set forth the actual 
reais . lous examination of the records kept among thei : 
yptian priests. ae 
First of all, then, their kings ®) lived differenti 
4 tee office, who act always srpnd 
oie, and are subject to no serutin oe 
, id for them—not only their official ae 
aily routine, Among their personal attend 
bought in the market or home-bred . 
uished priests, 
given the finest 


7 


from all other holders 
o their own deliberate 
of law regulated ever- 
but also their private life’s 

: nts there was no slave either 
ia : all were sons of the most distinc— 
vo ae ial twenty years of age, who had ime 
2 ee nea raat weds so that the king, having the best 
Siti ws Pp an to watch by his side constantly, da d 
g into no bad practices. For no ruler goes eee "3 





(1) Diodorus bh p e Tr ‘0 t s 7 4 ul it 18 only in modern limes that 
as prals fo Hex cd 
ows In 3 Wy b 
y er d tus In many respects has been pro d 
the accurac of Hi odo ved. 


® This account of . 
the obligations of Ae Gree eo 
above, upon Egyptian hake s of an Egyptian king is based, as Diodorus claims 
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day and night were prescribed, so that at the entirely appropriate times 


4 the king did what was enjoined, not what he himself resolved todo. On 


being awakened early in the morning, he must first take the letters sent 

to him from all parts, so that he might be able duly to transact all his’ 
business and negotiations, with accurate knowledge of all that was hap- 
pening throughout the kingdom. Then he had a bath, and after donning 
_splendid raiment and decking his person with the insignia of royalty, he 

5 made sacrifice to the gods. When the victims had been brought to the 
altar, it was customary for the chief priest to stand beside the king and 
pray ina loud voice, in presence of the assembled Egyptians, that health 
should be granted to the king, with all other blessings, so long as he 

6 observed just dealing towards his subjects. {t was necessary also for the 
chief priest to make free and open acknowledgment of the king’s virtues 

in detail, declaring that he showed piety towards the gods and signal 
clemency towards men : that he was temperate, just, and magnanimous; 
that he knew no deceit, gave freely of his goods, and in general was sUu- 
that in punishing an offence he would impose a 
penalty Jess than was due, while he rewarded benefactors by making a 

7 return greater than the service rendered. After recounting many other 


virtues similar to these, the officiating priest finally offered prayers for 
sins of ignorance, exempting the king from blame, and asking that the 
mischief and the penalty should fall upon the ministers who gave him 
This the priest did, both to guide the king towards 

and to accustom him to an exemplary © 
manner of living, not through stern admonition, but through agreeable 

9 eulogies, tending most directly to virtue. ‘Thereafter, when the king, by 
inspecting the entrails of a calf, had obtamed good omens, the sacred 
scribe read aloud from the holy books certain profitable counsels and deeds 

of the most illustrious men, so that he who governed the whole land might 

be guided to the appointed administration of the parts by pondering in 

40 his mind the finest principles of action. For not only was the time pre- 
scribed to do business or to judge, but also the time to take a walk, to 

" hathe, and to lie with his wife, and in general the time for all the activi- 

44 ties of life. It was the king’s custom to eat tender meats : he partook - 


of veal and goose, and drank a fixed amount of wine, not enough 
i Tn general , the details of 


perior to all desires; 
8 unworthy counsels. 


religious reverence and piety, 


solely 


12 to cause an untimely surfeit or drunkenness. 
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his life were so harmoniously ordered that it seemed to have been not a 


law-giver, but the best of physicians who had drawn them up with a view 

LXXI_ to good health. While it appears extraordinary that the king should not 
have complete freedom to choose his daily food, it was far more surprising 

that he was not allowed either to judge or to do any ordinary business , 

or to punish anyone from insolence, anger, or any other unjust cause, 

2 but only as the laws dealing with each case enjoined. Although acting 
thus according to custom, the kings were far from chafing at heart or tak- 

ing offence : on the contrary, they deemed that theirs was a most blessed 

3) iife. For they believed that other men, while foolishly indulging their 
natural passions, performed many acts involving losses or dangers, and 
ofttimes some, though conscious that they were about to go astray, none 
the less performed wicked deeds, being constrained by love or hate or 
some other passion; whereas the kings themselves, having striven after 
the life that was approved by the wisest men, fell into none but the slight- 

est errors. As the kings behaved so justly towards 

common people in their goodwill to their rulers went far beyond the 
affection of kinsfolk. For not only the college of priests, but all the 
Egyptians together cared more for the king's safety than for their wives 
5 and children and all their possessions. Therefore, for a very long time 
they maintained the political constitution set up by the kings we speak of; 
and they continued to enjoy a very happy life, so long as this system of 
laws lasted, and further they conquered numerous nations and acquired 
vast stores of wealth, and adorned their provinces with unparalleled mo- 
numents and structures, their cities with costly votive offerings of all 


kinds. 
LXXII The ceremonies performed in E 
ample proof of the goodwill of the c 


A their subjects, the 


gypt after the death of a king gave 


ommon people to their rulers. For 
the honour thus paid out of gratitude to one who could not perceive it, 


2 contained genuine evidence of sincerity. When one of their kings de- 
parted this life, there was universal mourning among the Egyptians : they 
rent their raiment, closed their temples, abstained from sacrifice, and 
held no festivals for seventy-two days. With garments of fine linen girt 
round beneath their breasts, and their heads daubed over with mud, 
men and women together walked about in companies of 200 or 300. 
Keeping time as they sang their dirge, they honoured the departed with 
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: ‘no his virtues, while they partook of no food 
aaa sin 5 fe ke ane and they abstained from sh 
he au fag No one would have chosen to bathe, or anomt himse , 

aed ae inside: nor indeed would anyone have ventured to a 
: me “ i eens but just as if a beloved child had er 4 be 
ae cr ie ly and mourned for the stated number : i 
He ste she if had aiaile splendid preparations for the unera 

: aed last day of mourning they jes the see, 
ee i e to the tomb, and accor in 
a ie aE: ~ i “te of the departed in a ee 

eee. he dead king; but the p 
a lee a es sor is while the common sede 
. ale el for the funeral, listened and joine ke = 
as ge a oe had in fact lived a good life; but on the other av a 

oie eZ Pe case, they raised a clamour. Many of the eer 7 
6 the ere ag wful palite burial through the opposition of t 2 nt 
ae ee. a that those succeeding to the kingship acted e r — 

seat meas ns already mentioned, but also through fear of ou a 

a aioe death and of a name eternally mnie Ree 

to 1 e kings 0 : 
pe oa a ict me popes rk ak pall is called - 


LXXUII Egypt as a whole is divided in 


is a nomarch who has complete 
% re aoa ‘ sa oe a pare into which the whole He 

; ad i a _ is held by the college of priests (1), who ony 
ahs i the people because of their attention to re Be 
rai, ee iret reat wisdom which these priests show oe a te 
i lieeeabene ‘ ay of their revenues they a sa _ rae of 
eh we i j s and supplying their eds. 
2 i, fee peas eM to sega dite worship, which is 

or they 





64-168; SrraBo, XVII, 
a he caste system of Ancient Egypt, see Hoe. "al ive priests and war- 
aga Tim., p. 24; lsocratEs, Busir., 15, 16. “ oe were hereditary 
ae bie ri ny as but differ thereafter. The pries 
riors as the firs ; 


mjpra, »2)280 was he warrior rank ] . 9 and others but the Greek belief was 


two much systematized €.§. members of the same family could belong to different 
r 


classes. 
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performed always by 


the same priests and in similar fashion; nor should 
A the supreme counsell 


ors be in lack of necessities. For in general these 
priests, taking counsel on the most important matters, associate constantly 


with the king, acting sometimes as his coadjutors, sometimes as guides 


and instructors : by means of astronomy and the inspection of entrails 
they foretell the 


future, and from the records in the sacred books they 
‘read aloud in public profitable histories. 

merely or one woman, assumed the priest 
their lives to divine sacrifice and worship , 
fession to their descendants. 


5 


Not as in Greece, has one man 
hood : in Egypt many devote 
and hand down the same pro- 
These priests_are exempt from all taxes, 
6 and rank next to the king in reputation and authority. The second region 
has been taken over by the kings to furnish revenue : out of this they find 
supplies for war and maintain their own splendid sta 
deeds with bounties according to desert, and, than 
from this source, not exactin 


7 would plunge them into debt. 


te, rewarding brave 
ks to their affluence 
g from their subjects such contributions as 


The last region is held by the class called 
warriors, who answer to the duties of military service; the object of this 


is‘ that those hazarding their lives should be in the highest degree loyal 
to the country because of their ownership of land, and should zealously 
8 face the dangers incident to warfare. For it would be absurd to entrust 
the safety of all to those who had no serious or worthy share in the coun- 
try for which they were to fight. Most important of all, being in affluent 
circumstances, they would readily beget children, and thus provide a 
large population so that the country would have no need of mercenary 
9 troops. Likewise, as they receive their rank in succession to their an- 
cestors, these men are spurred on to valour by the valiant deeds of their 
fathers, and being from boyhood zealous of warlike achievements, they 
come to be invincible in deeds of daring and in the practice of warfare. 
There are three other classes in the state—the herdsmen, the farmers, _ ; 
and the artisans. The farmers, who lease for a small rent the fertile 
lands belonging to the king, the priests, and the warriors, continue all 
their lives to devote themselves to the cultivation of the soil. Being trained 
from infancy in agricultural pursuits, they far surpass in experience the 
2 farmers of all others nations. For they have more accurate knowledge 
than all others, of the character of the soil, of irrigation, of seed-time, 
harvest, and the in-gathering of crops, having learned partly from obser- 
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. from their own experience. The 
“late wan fi a ras peat They receive by a a 
‘ee ae ia Pe ae the care of animals, and they aie a 
their fathers like ey cattle. From their ancestors they have in i: a 
1 aie ieee way of tending and rearing herds, but ve gs 
7 atten through their inher etardipe 
cover no es ‘ is to their extrao ; 
ae, agree Snel the scientific skill ae ‘ 
<a rd i ious number of fowls apart from the natura 7 
them “eed oy ais men. For it is not by means of the mo\ ‘ 
5 ing which saat 4 the eggs : they themselves with marvellous ee 
birds that they hatch ive force of nature by their wisdom sn . 
lation match the active 10 ts most highly developed in 
6 skill. Moreover, one may ape afprist end. It is in Egypt 
Egypt ou gees acd 7 be i. any other work or any Mek 
alone that no ae ed in law and handed down to him by his seek 
hee ae of a teacher nor political ae ate aa a 
pean ue! ' . r his craft. In other natio 
7 ne oe en sara 
observe ape keeping wholly to their own occupation. some rafts 
greed of gain, not - age in trade, others practise two or three 3 is 
aa aa states, the craftsmen, gathering ba Ks : 
peace ae ‘n the constitution, while they claim ai 
the assemblies, ruin In Egypt on the other hand, if a 


than one craft, he is 


numbers in 
reward from the givers of bribes. Sabo 
craftsman takes part in politics or practis 
1 ere penalties. a 
einen s the division of the state, and such the a : — 
‘ Vek iets ion among the ancient inhabitants of ert 
it i idering that sentence 
d to trials they showed no ordinary zeal, pee i poe 
aa i ised reat influence 
i | ercised a very 
Bee aida e that the punishment of transgressors and 
uld be the best means of re ee 
inspired in transgressors should be 


2 in two ways. For it was clear 
the protection of the wronged wo 
offences. If the fear which trials 





‘one i actice. 
() Artificial incubation is an ancient pr 








eer ae 





ak en 
removed by bribery or by favour, men would see confusion arise in the 
3 nation’s life. Hence by appointing as common judges the best citizens 
of the most notable towns, they attained their purpose. They selected 
judges from Heliopolis, Thebes, and Memphis, ten from each; and this 
council was regarded as in no way inferior to the Council of the Areopagus 
4 in Athens or the Senate at Sparta. When the thirty assembled, they 
chose from their number the one outstanding -member, and him they 
elected as chief judge : then, to take his place, the city sent another judge. 
To the judges the king furnished allowances of necessaries sufficient to 
maintain them, the chief judge receiving many times as much as the 
5 others. He wore round his neck a gold chain to: which was fastened a 
figure made of precious stones, and they called it Truth. They began 
6 their debates whenever the chief judge put on the image of Truth. All 
the laws were inscribed in eight books, and these lay near the judges : it 
_was the custom for the accuser to write out in detail the substance of his 
charge, how the offence took place, and the penalty for the wrong or 
injury; while the defendant, taking the statement made by his adversaries, 
answered each point in writing, arguing that he did not commit the 
offence, or that although guilty he had done no wrong, or that although 
7 he did wrong, he did not deserve so great a penalty. Next, according to 
their usage, the accuser replied in writing, and the defendant again made 
a counter-statement. When both adversaries had twice presented their 
written pleas to the judges, the thirty had then to find a verdict among 
’ themselves, and the chief judge appended the figure of Truth to one of 


LXXVI the pleas. This was the way in which the Egyptians conducted all their 


trials, considering that, if advocates spoke, they would bring much ob- 
scurity into justice. For the orator’s art, the spell of his delivery, and the 
tears of those in danger induce many to disregard the rigour of the law 
2 and the strictness of truth. At any rate, it is observed that Judges who 
are praised at a trial are often carried away by the power of the advocates, 
whether through deceit or persuasive charm or the feeling of pity. . If, 
on the other hand, litigants wrote out their pleas, trials would be strictly 
just, the Egyptians thought, since the bare facts would be examined. 
3 By this system above all, men of genius would have no advantage over 
the duller-witted, nor practised litigants over inexperienced, nor liars and 
bold rogues over lovers of truth and men of sedate and modest character. 
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, s aeacat eee 
AM men would obtain justice on an equal footing; for the eM ee 
have sufficient time according to law to examine one another 8 ser. : 
i dhe’ dges sufficient time to compare the allegations of both par ies. 
Bes tc it is not mappropriate, 
I think, to my present inquiry to set forth as many le mole mes 
i iguity or have assumed an extraordin 
remarkable for their antiquity 
ni * re in general may be profitable to the studious ae In io 
orm, : 
2 first place then, the penalty for perjury in PeyPt me icon bee 
1 : i e comprised in 1t—1 \ 
‘ound that two hemous offences wer = 
oe ds, and violation of the most binding pledge among men. Next, 
ee Egypt should see a man beimg murdered or 3 
the 
i did not, although he could, rescue 
te violently assaulted, and 2 j 
oe te sak te put to death. But if, really and truly, ee 
oe . . ns 
é ie he was powerless to give aid, he must at all costs see ‘ 
al 
he miscreants and punish their lawlessness. He who mee a < 
the law enjoined was to be scourged with a prescribed number o : py 
nd be wholly deprived of food for three days. False accuse py 
A ; ble to the penalty Jaid down for blackmailers, if they me a : re 
ae Further, all Egyptians were enjoined to make a ie nt . 
io the government stating the sources of their ee My é aa wae 
ion in thi ined his livelihood unjustly, 
declaration in this matter, or gained Ais 
Heacas t put to death. It is said that this law was ae 
ne ; 
6 it by Solon when he visited Egypt. If anyone pany oe a 
free man or a slave, the law enjoined that he should peris p 7 J c 
* desire to restrain all men from wicked courses by Ny ae a 
i i 
me to the varying turns of fortune, but according to i nee 
3 ae ae partly that, by its care for slaves, it a teac tt Sa 
i frain entirely from offences agains 
ore necessary it was to re : 4 
7 a sie parents who murdered their children death i not ers 
a, i i ion they were 0 
; three nights in succession 
law; but for three days and ! : i) 
an the corpse in their embrace under the surveillance ofa Pe 8 s 
a it was not deemed just to deprive of life those who had see ee 
their children, but rather to deter men from such crimes by a Pp 


anyone on a journey m 


nu, 177-2, and supra, 31.7. Tt was an 


Bah rina tele tak f inhabitants and their occupations. 


Egyptian practice to take a sort of census 0 
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8 involving grief and repentance. Upon children who murdered their pa- 


rents the law imposed an extraordinary punishment. Those convicted of 
this crime must have their hands and feet lacerated by sharp stakes, and 
then be roasted alive over thorns. The Egyptians judged it the most 
heinous of men’s sins to take life by violence from those who had given 
them life. When condemned to death, women, if pregnant, were not 
executed until they had given birth. Many of the Greeks, too, have 
adopted this law, considering it utterly unjust that the innocent infant 
should share the same penalty as the guilty mother, and that because of 
a single transgression the penalty should be exacted from two; further, 
that, while the offence was committed in deliberate wickedness, the infant 
that was not yet sentient should be submitted to the same punishment; 
and, most weighty of all reasons, that, since the guilt had been imputed 
to the pregnant mother individually, it was far from fitting that the child 
begotten in common by father and mother should be destroyed, For 
judges who save a criminal guilty of murder, and those who destroy an 
entirely innocent infant should be regarded as equally bad judges. Such 
then, roughly, were the laws relating to murder which are reputed to 
have been particularly successful. 

Among the other laws, that dealing with soldiers who deserted their 
ranks in battle or failed to carry out their general’s commands, prescribed 
as a penalty, not death but the utmost degradation. But if they should 
afterwards by valiant deeds transcend their degradation, the law rest- 
ored them to their original freedom : for, on the one hand, the lawgiver 
held degradation to be a severer penalty than death, that so he might 
accustom all men to reckon dishonour as the greatest of evils; and, on 
the other hand, he considered that, while those put to death could do no 
service to society in general, those who were degraded would he the 
cause of many blessings through their longing to regain freedom. As 
for those who revealed secrets to the enemy, the law enjoined that their 


‘tongues be cut out : those who made counterfeit coins or false measures 


and weights, or forged seals, scribes who falsified the records or deleted 
part of their contents, those who proffered false contracts, were all con- 
demned to have both hands cut off. Thus the criminal, punished in that 
part of the body with which he had transgressed, himself bore until his 
dying day an irremediable hurt, and, warning all men by his personal 
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punishment, he deterred them from committing any similar crime. Laws 
about offences against women were also severe in Egypt. The punish- 
ment for the violation of a free woman was castration; for the Egyptians 
considered that the guilty man had in one lawless act committed the 
three most heinous sins—outrage, defilement, and confusion of children. 
If a man committed adultery by consent he was sentenced to receive one 
thousand stripes, while the woman’s nose was to be mutilated, the belief 
being that the woman who tricked herself out for illicit and intemperate 
pleasure ought to be deprived of the chief aids to beauty. im 
The laws about private agreements are due, they say, to Boechoris (1), 
These enjoin that men who borrow money without a bond, if they repu- 
diate the debt, should be released from it on taking an oath. The first 
intention of these laws was that men should set high value upon oaths, 
and thus feel religious awe. For since it is manifest that one who has 
sworn many oaths will upon occasion renounce his pledge, everyone will 
hold it of prime importance not to have recourse to an oath, lest he be 
deprived of credit. Next, the lawgiver conceived that, by making the 
pledge depend entirely upon honour, he would encourage all men to be 
virtuous in character, so that they might avoid the reproach of being un- 
worthy of a pledge. He further deemed it unjust that those who were 
trusted without oath should not gain credence if they took an oath about 
the same contract. On the other hand, those who lent money under a 
bond were prevented from making their capital more than double by 
means of interest. The lawgiver allowed the exaction of a gl only 
from the property of a debtor : he absolutely forbade the debtor's person 
to be liable to seizure, considering that lands should belong to those 
who worked them or received them in a gift from the owner, whereas 
slaves should belong to the cities, so that the fitting duties might be per- 
formed both in peace and during war. For it seemed absurd that a 
soldier, while facing danger on behalf of his country, should upon cote 
sion be arrested for debt by his creditor, and, to satisfy the grasping 


) Boccnonis : see supra, 65. 1. . ] 
®) Enslavement of debtors for non-payment was the law of Ancient Egypt; and it 


i i in Ptole- 
became the law again in the 6" century B.C. under Amasis, and also later in 


maic Egypt. 
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greed of civilians, the common safety of all should be endangered. It 
seems that Solon brought back to Athens this law also, which he called 
‘¢disburdenment”’ \), acquitting all Athenians of debts lent upon their 
persons. Some men blame the majority of Greek lawgivers, and not 
without reason; for they forbade weapons, ploughs, or any other essential 
implement to be taken as security for a debt, while they consented that 
those who would use them should be liable to seizure. 

The Egyptian law about thieves, too, was most peculiar. It required 
that those who wished to exercise this profession should make a declar- 
ation to the Arch-Thief, and should agree io report their thefts immedia- 
tely to him; while the losers were to make a similar declaration in detail 
of the objects lost, specifying the place, day, and hour of the loss. In 
this way all objects were readily found, but the loser had to pay a fourth 
of the value merely to recover what was his own. For, finding it im- 
possible to keep all men from thieving, the lawgiver devised an expedient 
by which every loss might be retrieved at the expense of a small reward. 

In Egypt priests marry one wife; other men, as many wives as they 
choose®), Parents are obliged to rear all their offspring in order to 
increase the population, on the ground that this contributes most to the 
prosperity of a land and its cities; and they regard no child as illegitimate, 
even if the mother is a slave bought in the market. _ In general they hold 
the belief that the father alone is the cause of the birth, while the mother 
supplies the babe with food and home. They call fruit-bearing trees 
male, and those that yield no fruit female trees, the reverse of the Greek 
usage. They rear their children with wholly incredible ease and econo- 
my, supplying them with boiled vegetables, which are cheap and readily 
procured, such stalks of the byblus plant \) as may be roasted in the em- 


_bers, and the roots and stems of marsh-plants, some raw, some boiled, 
others roasted. As the majority of the children grow up barefoot and © 





" Seisachtheia, ‘‘removal of burdens”? : see Piutarcu, Solon, 14, 

*) Nevertheless, monogamy seems to have been the rule in Egypt, except for kings 
and wealthy men. For the marshmen, see Hpr., 11, 92. 1. ' 
_ © For the dyblus, or papyrus, see Hor., 1, go. 5; Srrazo, xvir, 1.15, P- 799 f. 
Tt was once so common in Lower Egypt that it was adopted as the hieroglyphic sym- 


_ bol of that division, but it has now disappeared. 
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naked, thanks to the fine climate of the country, a parent spends in all 
no more than twenty drachmae, until his child comes of age. It is for 


. these reasons especially that Egypt comes to be exceptionally populous, 


and hence it is abundantly provided with great monuments. 

The priests teach their sons two kinds of writing", that called sacred 
and that relating to more general instruction. | They practise more espe- 
cially geometry ®) and arithmetic. For the Nile every year alters the 
outline of the land in manifold ways, and causes all manner of disputes 
between neighbours about boundaries. It is not easy to decide these 
disputes accurately unless a geometrician attains the truth by his art and 
experience. Arithmetic too is useful to them in ordinary business and in 
thé theorems of geometry; and besides, it contributes no slight aid to 


“those who practise astronomy"), It is indeed in Egypt, if anywhere, 


that the positions and movements of the stars receive careful observation. 
For an incredible number of years the Egyptians have preserved records 
of such details, since this study has been zealously pursued among them 
from remote times; and they have observed with the most ardent care the 
movements , orbits, and stations of the planets, and also the influence of 
each in implanting virtues and vices at the birth of living creatures (a), 
They are often successful im foretelling future events in the lives of men; 
and not infrequently, they presage failure of harvests, or, on the other 
hand, abundant crops, or predict that widespread plagues will fall upon 
men or cattle; and by observation long before the event, they have fore- 
knowledge of earthquakes, inundations, the appearance of comets, and 
all that is regarded by most men as impossible of prediction. They 
claim, too, that the Chaldeans in Babylon are a colony from Egypt, and 
owe their reputation for astronomy to their lessons from the priests of 


Egypt. The rest of the people of Egypt learn in boyhood from their 


© Two kinds of writing (as in Hpr., 1, 36. 4), the sacred including both hiero- 7 
glyphic and hieratic, the other being demotic. In m1. 4, Dioporus describes the na- 
ture of hieroglyphs. ; . 

-@) Geometry, arithmetic : see Prato, Laws, vi, p. 819 A; Hor., u, 109; eran 
xvi, p. 787. 

- © Astronomy : supra, 50. 1. 
“ For horoscopes, see Hor., 1, 82. 1. 
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fathers or kinsmen the pursuits pertaining to a particular way of life, as 
I have already said. Boys are taught letters for a short time, not by all 
fathers, however, but above all by those who are practising crafts. It is 
not customary among them to learn wrestling and music, For they 
hold that from daily exercises in the wrestling school, young men will 
not gain health, but only a temporary and altogether precarious strength; 

_and they regard music as being not only unprofitable, but actually harm- 
ful, on the ground that it effeminates the listener’s soul. 

In prevention of diseases, the Egyptians follow a treatment of clysters, 

fasting, and emetics “), sometimes daily, sometimes at intervals of three 
or four days. For they say that of all the food that is distributed through- 
out the body, the greater part is superfluous and breeds diseases; and so 
the above treatment, destroying the beginnings of the disease, would most 
surely establish health. During military expeditions and sojourns in the 
country all are treated without any charge to the individual; for doctors 
are maintained by the state, and the treatment they prescribe is based 
upon written formulae, composed by many ancient physicians of repute. 
And if, after following ‘the rules read out of the sacred book , they are 
unable to save the patient's life, they are acquitted as free from guilt and 
reproach; but if they do anything contrary to the regulations, they und- 
ergo trial for life or death; for the lawgiver considered that few would 
ever be more intelligent than the eminent practitioners who formulated 
this treatment which had been observed from ages past. 

The ceremonies in regard to the sacred animals “ of the Egyptians na- 
turally seem to many people extraordinary and worthy of investigation. 
For in Egypt certain animals are worshipped with excessive reverence not 
only during their lifetime, but also after their death »~—animals such as 
cats, ichneumons, and dogs, hawks and ibises (as the Egyptians call 
them), wolves, crocodiles, and many others similar to these. I shall try 


") Herodotus (1, g1) mentions a gymnastic contest at Chemmis (now Akhmfm). 
® For Egyptian music, see Hpr., 11, 79; Prato, Laws, un, p. 656 f. 
For clysters and emeties, cf. Hpr., 11, 77. 2, and the medical papyri of Ancient 


Egypt. 


On the sacred animals, ef. Hpr., u, 65-76, and see SounpILLE, Heérodote et la 


ta 
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to give the reasons for this cult, after first describing it briefly. First of 
all, to each species of animal enjoying worship ; land is chromate 
yielding a revenue sufficient for its food and maintenance. The Egypt- 
jans also offer prayers to certain gods on behalf of children saved from 
iliness. They shave their heads and weigh the hair against a sum of 
silver or gold!) : this money they give to those who tend the sacred ani- 
mals. The keepers of the hawks, cutting up meat for them and calling 
in a loud voice, throw it up to them in the air until they catch it : for the 
cats and ichneumons they set down, with a coaxing sound, bread soaked 
in milk, or else feed them with raw slices of fish from the Nile. Simil- 
arly, in the case of the other animals, they supply each kind with fitting 
food. As for the public duties relating to this cult, the Egyptians are 
very far from shirking them, or from being ashamed to be observed by 
the common people : on the contrary, they take pride in the ee Se 
as if they were conducting the solemn worship of the gods, and with the 
peculiar symbols they make procession round the towns and in the coun- 
try. Passers-by, recognising from a distance which animals they have in 
their care, do obeisance and worship them. When one of these animals 
dies, they wrap it in fine linen and, beating their breasts amid ee 
ation, they bear it to be embalmed. Then, when it has been anointe 
with cedar oil and such substances as can: bestow fragrance and preserve 
the body for a long time, they bury it ma sacred coffin ®), ae 
deliberately destroys one of these animals, is put to death ®); and in the 
case of a cat or the ibis, whoever kills one, whether deliberately or not, 
is inexorably put to death; for the people rush upon the murderer: bs 
subject him to terrible treatment, sometimes without trial. Dreading 
such a fate, those who catch sight of one of these animals dead, stand at 
a distance and utter loud cries, lamenting and testifying that they have 
found it dead. So deeply implanted in the people’s breasts is their reli- 
gious awe of these animals, so unalterable the feelings of each Egyptian 


© Cf. Hor., a, 65. 4. aha: a4 

) Sacred coffins are mentioned by Herodotus also (11, TE at ae Oe 

®) The same punishment for killing a sacred animal with intention is oe in 
Hpr., 1, 65.5. According to Cicero (Insc. Disp., v, 27.78) it was a capital offence 
to kill an ibis, a snake, a cat, a dog, or a crocodile. Di Faes 
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for their worship, that in the days before King Ptolemy ") was styled the 
friend of Rome, while the common people were taking all possible pains 
to do honour to sojourners from Italy and in their fear were anxious to 
give no occasion for reproach or war, when a certain Roman killed a cat, 
the crowd rushed to the murderer’s house; and neither the officials sent 
by the king to intercede, nor the universal fear of Rome availed to save 
the man from punishment, although he had committed the deed unin- 
tentionally. And this is no hearsay tale : I was myself an eyewitness of 
the occurence during my sojourn in Egypt. If this account appears to 
many to be incredible and fabulous, what I am now about to say will 
appear much more extraordinary. Once when Egypt was in the grip of 
‘famine, they say that many of the people in their hunger laid hands on 
one another, but no one was even accused of having partaken of any one 
of the sacred animals. Furthermore, all the dwellers in a house in which 
a dog has been found dead shave their whole bodies“) and go into mourn- 
ing; and, more astonishing still, if there happens to be wine or grain 
or any of the necessaries of life stored in rooms where one of these beasts 
had died, they cannot bear to make use of the food for any purpose. If 
Egyptian soldiers are on service anywhere in a foreign land, they pay 
ransom for cats and hawks, and bring them back to Egypt. This they 
do even-at times when provisions are falling short. The ceremonies re- 
lating to Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, the he-goat of Mendes ®), 
the crocodile in Lake Moeris, the lion kept in the town called Leontopo- 
lis, and many others, would be easy to describe; but it would be hard 
to win credence for one’s account from those who have not seen them. 
These animals are kept in sacred enclosures, and are tended by many of 
the notables, who give them the most costly fare. They boil either the 
finest wheaten flour or groats in milk, and knead honey-cakes of all 
kinds; they take the flesh of geese, and boil one part and roast another : 
thus they maintain a never-failing supply of food. For the flesh-eating 
animals they catch a large number of birds to throw to them, and in 


") Ptolemy XII, Auletes, 80-51 B.C. : the date of this incident was 59 B.C. 

© After the natural death of a cat, they shave their eyebrows only (Hor., 11, 66.5). 
®) Cf. Hpr., 1, 46. Mendes lay in the N.-E. part of the Delta. 
") Leontopolis, not far from Mendes : see Sraazo, xvi, p. 802. 
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eanerals they take great pains to secure costly ‘food. They never cease 

giving them warm baths, anointing them with the finest perfumes, and 

burning fragrant incense of all kinds; and they furnish them with the 

most costly beds and splendid finery. They take the greatest care that 

the animal may associate with their. kind, and besides they rear along 

with each animal the most comely females of the same species, which they 

call mistresses, tending them with the greatest expense and dutiful care. 
If an animal should die, they mourn for it like parents bereft of beloved 

children; and in its funeral, instead of keeping within their means, they 

far outspend the value of their possessions. After the death of Alexan- 

der), for instance, when Ptolemy, son of Lagus, had just taken possess 

ion of Egypt, it happened that Apis died of old age at Memphis. a 

keeper spent upon the funeral the whole of the very considerable wealth 

which had been amassed for its maintenance, and borrowed from Ptolemy 
fifty talents of silver besides. In our time'too, some of the keepers of 
these animals have spent upon a funeral no less than one hundred ta- 
lents. . ; 

I must add to my account the rest of the ceremonies relating to the 
sacred bull called Apis®). When it dies and is buried with: splendid 
obsequies, the priests concerned with these search for a calf bearing on 
its body marks similar to those on the deceased bull. When they have 
found one, the people are relieved from their mourning, and those of the 
priests whose duty it is lead the calf first to Nilopolis®) where they feed 
it for forty days; then they set it aboard a state-barge with .a gilded 
chamber, and bring it like a god to the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis. 
During these forty days it is seen only by women who stand facing it and, 
lifting up their dresses, expose themselves; but at all other times they 
are forbidden to come in sight of this god. Some suggest the following 
reason for the worship of Apis : when Osiris died, his soul passed into 
this bull, and therefore at every manifestation of Osiris down to the 
present day, it continues to enter into the bull’s descendants. oe | 
others say that when Osiris was murdered by Typhon, Isis collected is 


) 393 B.C. | 
For Apis or ‘‘Hapi”, see Hor., 1, 38, 153; um, 27, a8. 
® Nilopolis : El Lahdn or Iahin, on the Babr Yasuf. 
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members) and set them in a wooden cow wrapped round with fine linen 
(byssus), and that therefore the city was named Busiris®. Many other 
tales are told about Apis, but I think it would be tedious to recount them 
in detail. 
All the ceremonies which the Egyptians perform for the animals they 
worship are strange and incredible, causing great perplexity to those who 
investigate the origin of the ritual. Their priests possess on this subject 
a secret doctrine, which I have already mentioned) in my account of 
their religion; but the majority of Egyptians give the three reasons which 
follow. The first is altogether legendary and suggestive of primitive 
simplicity. It is said that the gods, created in the beginning, were few 
in number and overpowered by the multitude and the lawlessness of 
earthborn men : they therefore assumed the semblance of certain ani- 
mals, and in some such manner eluded the violence and savagery of their 
enemies. Afterwards, when they became masters of the whole universe, 
in gratitude to the authors of their safety in the beginning, they ‘conse- 
erated the species of animals whose forms they had assumed, and taught 
men to give them costly maintenance while they lived, and obsequies 
when they died. The second explanation given is that of old the Egypt- 
ians, being defeated by their neighbours in many battles through confu- 
sion in the army, devised the plan of bearing a standard over each bat- 
talion. So they fashioned, it is said, images of the animals which are 
now worshipped, and the leaders bore them fixed upon javelins. In this 
way each man recognised to which detachment he belonged. As the 
resulting good order contributed greatly to their victory, they regarded 
the animals as having been the causes of their safety. Wishing therefore 
to show gratitude to them, they established it is a custom never to kill 
any of the animals represented by an image at that time, but to worship 
them and assign to them the already described care and honour. The 
third reason which is offered in the discussion of sacred animals is the 


) Cf. supra, 21. 5. 

) Busiris really is «*bu (pe)-Asiri’’ or *‘town of Osiris’’ : there were several pla- 
ces of this name. See Hor., u, 5g, 61; Pror., Is. e¢ Osir., 21, p. 35g C. For King 
- Busiris, see supra, 45. 4. 
®) Supra, a1. 
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contribution made by each of them towards the service of society in gene- 
ral and of mankind. The cow, ‘for instance, produces oxen for ped 
work, and herself ploughs light soil : sheep bear jambs twice a year, and 
their wool furnishes protection and at the same time preserves decorum; 
milk and cheese supply agreeable and abundant nourishment. The re 
is useful in hunting and as a guard : hence the Egyptians aa t : 
god whom they call Anubis with a dog’s head, to symbolise oF e a 
as body-guard to the followers of Osiris and Isis. Some say t a Ww i 
Isis was searching for Osiris, dogs led her on her way, and eee wi 
beasts and people meeting her. In their affection for her, too, ‘i gs 
ed in the search, barking as they went. That is why at the festival 0 a 
dogs lead the way in the procession, the originators of this sane bc 
ing the ancient feeling of gratitude to the animal. The cat is “a AP € 
to cope with deadly asps and other venomous serpents; while the 1¢ co 
mon") watches the crocodile laying eggs, seizes some, and. crushes t em 
This task it carries out with care and zeal, although it gains 
s, the number of crocodiles hatched 
The crocodiles themselves too are 
and altogether incredible 


to pieces. 
no advantage therefrom. But for thi 
would make the river impassable. 
i e ichneumon im an extraordinary 
es ra the crocodiles are lying on dry land sleeping with open 
mouths, the ichneumons which are rolling about in. the mud,. jump 
through their mouths into their hodies. Then, by a ue 
way through the belly, they escape without danger to themse fen fe . 
crocodiles so treated become corpses straightway. Among bir : t ’ Ke 
is useful to cope with snakes, locusts, amd caterpillars; the . 
cope with scorpions, horned serpents, and the little Cis f : ve 
most deadly to man. Some say that the latter bird is wors pps is : 
seers use hawks as birds of omen in foretelling the future to t : ByP : 
ians. Others declare that in ancient times a hawk brought to the priests 
/ 





”) fibcentrin : supra, 85.7. Strabo (xvit, p. 812) also tells how the ichneumon 
brings death to crocodile and to asp. 

@). [bis : See Hot., 1, 76; Srrapo, xv 
1, 36. 

®) Hawk : sacred 
for ‘‘god”’. 


n, a4, p. 8238; Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, 


to the sun, used as an emblem of Osiris, and later as hieroglyph 
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at Thebes a book wound about with a crimson thread and: containing a 
written account of the worship and privileges of the gods. That is why 
the sacred scribes wear a crimson thread and a hawk’s feather on their 
heads. Again, the eagle is honoured by the Thebans because it is re- 
garded as a royal bird, worthy of Zeus. They deify the goat for the same 
reason as, they say, Priapus is held in honour among the Greeks, because 
of its organ of generation. For this animal is exceedingly lustful, and 


its genital organ receives fitting honour, as being the arch-procreator of 


the species of animals. Moreover, not only Egyptians but also many 
other nations have consecrated the phallus in their rites, as being the 
cause of the creation of living things. In Egypt the priests who succeed 
to the ancestral priesthoods are initiated first into the service of this god. 
For the same reason the Pans and the Satyrs, they say, are honoured 
among men : hence, in temples their images are generally set up with 
penis erect, like that of the goat. For this animal is traditionally. said to 
be most active in sexual intercourse. To those deities, then, by this 
representation, the Egyptians show gratitude for their large families. 

The sacred bulls, I mean Apis and Mnevis, were honoured like gods at 
the bidding of Osiris, partly because of their usefulness in agriculture, 

partly too, because the renown of the discoverers of crops has by their 
labours been handed down to posterity for all time. The sacrifice of 
tawny bulls") however, was permitted in the belief that Typhon who 
plotted against Osiris and was punished by Isis for the murder of her 
husband, was of such a colour. In olden times too, men of the same 
colour as Typhon were sacrificed @, they say, by the kings at the tomb 
of Osiris. Among the Egyptians, moreover, few are found ruddy, whe- 
reas the majority of foreigners are of this colour. Hence, about. the 
murder of foreigners by Busiris, the story prevails among the Greeks that 
it does not refer to the king called Busiris, but to the tomb of Osiris which 
was so named in Egyptian speech. Wolves are worshipped, they say, 
owing to their physical resemblance to dogs. They differ little from one 


“) For the sacrifice of red cattle, see Prur.. Js. et Osir., 31, and cf. O. T. Numbers, 
XIX, 2. 

® Herodotus rejects this tradition of human sacrifice : he refers to the story of 
Basiris as ‘‘a very foolish tale’. 
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another in characteristics, and breed in mixed unions. Another reason | 
which Egyptians offer for the worship of this animal is more legendary. 
They say that of old when Isis, along with her son Horus, was about to 
do battle with Typhon, Osiris in the outward semblance of a wolf, came 
back from Hades to aid his wife and son. On the death of Typhon, the 
victors instituted the worship of the animal whose appearance on the 
scene was followed by victory. But others say that when the Ethiopians 
marched against Egypt, packs of wolves which had gathered in great 
numbers drove the invaders out of the country beyond the town called 
Elephantine. That is why this nome was called Lycopolite, and why 
these animals received divine worship. 

It remains for me to tell of the deification of erotwiilles, about which 
most writers. raise this difficulty : since these beasts devour the flesh of 
men, how did it come to be ordained by law that worship equal to the 
gods’ should be given to animals which inflict such cruel injuries? They 
say, then, that the security of the country is maintained, not only by the 
river, but much more by the crocodiles in it. Thus the freebooters of 
Arabia and Libya do’ not venture to swim across the Nile, fearing the 
multitude of crocodiles. This could never have been the case if the ani- 
mals had been treated as enemies and had been exterminated by drag-net 
fishermen. Another account is also current about these beasts. It is 
said that one of the ancient kings, the king named Menas, was pursued 
by his own dogs and took refuge in the lake called Moeris;. whereupon 
he was miraculously picked up by a crocodile and carried across to the 
other side. Wishing to reward the animal for saving him, he founded a 
city near by, and called it Crocodilopolis ), He also mstructed the nati- 
ves to worship these beasts like gods, and dedicated the lake to their 
maintenance. There too, he constructed his own tomb in the shape of a 
four-sided pyramid, and built the much admired Labyrinth a 

A similar explanation is given in the other cases also, but it would be 


“) Grocodilopolis, near the modern Medinet-cl-Faytim : ef. Hpt., n, 148. StRazo 
(xvit, 1.38, p. 811) calls the town Arsinoe (its later name). 

®) This marvellous building Diodorus has already (61. 2) ascribed to Mendes : he 
has also described it in 66, 3-6 as the tomb of the twelve kings. Manetho rightly 
attributes it toa king of the 12% dynasty (really Amenembét III)... : 
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tedious to go into details. Tliese customs, it is said, have been developed 


for the advantage of the nation’s life : this is evident to all from the fact 
that some men do not partake of many of the food-stuffs of thein district. 
Some refrain altogether from tasting lentils, others from beans, some 
again from cheese, onions, or other food, although these are abundant 
in Egypt. The explanation clearly is that they must have been taught to 
abstain from useful articles of diet, and that, if all men ate all things, of 
none of the things consumed would there have been sufficient. Some 
allege other reasons, and hold that, in the time of the kings of old, the 
common people often conspired in revolt against their rulers. So one of 
the kings, showing remarkable wisdom, divided the country into several 
regions, and in each of them he instructed the natives to worship a cer- 
tain animal or to refrain from eating a certain kind of food, so that, while 
each group revered its own object of worship, and despised what the 
others held sacred, the Egyptians might never be able to unite as a whole. 
This (they say) is evident from the results; for all who live in neigh- 
bouring regions are at variance with one another, being offended at trans- 
gressions of their usages. 

Others, again, give the following reason for the consecration of ani- 
mals. In the beginning when men were leaving the savage life, and were 
gathering together, at first they ate one another and waged war, the more 
powerful always prevailing over the weaker. Thereafter those of inferior 
strength, prompted by self-interest, came together and chose as their 
emblem one of the animals afterwards held sacred. The timid spirits 
rallied round this emblem, and formed a band not lightly to be despised 
by the attacking party. As the others followed the same plan, the people 


were divided into bands, and the animal that was the cause of safety to 


each group obtained divine honours, as having conferred the greatest 


benefits. Hence down to the present time the tribes of Egypt in their 
separate groups worship the animals originally consecrated among them. 
In general, they say, above all other men the Egyptians are gratefully 
disposed to any source of benefit, as they consider that the return of 
favour ‘to one’s benefactors is the strongest bulwark of society. For it is 
clear that all men will be eager to confer benefits upon those, above all, 
whom they observe likely to treasure up gratitude best towards their 
benefactors. It is for the same reasons, it seems, that Egyptians do 
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obeisance to their kings and honour them as being in reality gods, partly 
because they believe that it is not without some divine providence that 
the kings have gained authority over all, partly because they hold that 
those who have both the desire and the ability to confer the greatest 
benefits are partakers in the divine nature. If, then, I have expatiated 
lengthily upon the sacred animals, at all events I have made a thorough 
investigation of the very astonishing customs of the Egyptians. 

Anyone who learns of the Egyptian rites regarding the dead will mar- 
vel much at the singularity of their customs. On the death:of an Egypt- 
ian all his kinsmen and friends daub their heads over with mud and walk 
through the town lamenting until the body finds burial. They take no 
baths nor wine nor any food worthy of mention; nor do they wear gay 
apparel. There are three manners of burial “),one very costly, one of 
medium cost, and one very mean. For the first method, the expense is 
said to be a talent of silver; for the second, twenty mmae; and for the 
last, quite a trifling sum of money. Now those who attend to the bodies 
are craftsmen who have inherited their skill from their forefathers. They 
set before the relatives of the deceased an estimate of the expenses of 
each manner of burial, and inquire in which way they wish the body to 
be treated. Having come to an agreement on all points, and having 
received the corpse, they hand it over to those to whom the customary 
treatment has been entrusted. First the body is laid on the ground, 
and the grammateus, as he is called (or scribe), outlines upon the left 
flank the extent of the incision to be made. Next, the paraschistes, as 
they call him (or cutter), takes an Ethiopian stone), and having cut 
through the flesh as the law ordains, forthwith makes off at a run, pur- 
sued by the bystanders, who pelt him with stones, and invoke curses upon 
him as if they were diverting the pollution upon him. For they hold as 
accursed anyone who inflicts violence upon the body of a fellow-tribes- 
man, wounding it or at least doing it some mischief. The embalmers, 


Diodorus here gives some details not mentioned by Hor., u, 86. See Surra 
and Dawson, Egyptian Mummies. : 

® Knives of flint (found nowadays in graves along with mummies) were used 
as ritual implements, although metal tools had been in common use for many 


” centuries. 
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_ on the other hand, are deemed worthy of all honour and esteem : they 


associate with the priests and enter temples without let or hindrance 
as being pure.. When they have assembled for the treatment of the corpse 


which has been cut open, one of them thrusts his hand through the inci-: 


sion into the body, and removes everything but the kidneys and the 
heart; while another cleanses each of the entrails, washing them with 
palm wine and with essences. In general, every body is given treatment, 
first with cedar oil and other things for more than thirty days, then with 
myrrh, cinnamon, and substances which can not only preserve it for a 
long time, but also bestow fragrance. When the treatment is finished, 
they give the body back to the kinsmen of the deceased, with each of its 
parts so perfectly preserved that even the eyelashes and eyebrows remain 
as they were, and the whole appearance of the body is quite unchanged, 
the cast of the features being recognisable. Hence many of the Egyptians 
keep their ancestors’ bodies in costly shrines, and look face to face upon 
those who have died many generations before they themselves were born; 
and accordingly, as they behold the stature of each man, the proportions 
of his body, and the lineaments of his‘ face, they experience a strange 


emotion, just as if their ancestors were alive there before their eyes. - 


When the body is ready for burial, the next-of-kin announce the date of 
the funeral to the judges and to the kinsmen and friends of the deceased ; 
and mentioning the name of the departed, they solemnly declare that he 
is about to cross the lake. Then, when forty-two judges have assembled 
and taken their seats in a semi-circular building on the other side of the 
lake, the baris (or barque) ®), previously equipped by those whose care 
it is, is launched under the charge of the ferryman whom the Egyptians 
name in their language Charon. Hence they claim that Orpheus ®) cros- 
sed over in olden times to Egypt, and after beholding this rite, invented 
the legends about Hades, partly in imitation of what he saw in Egypt, 
partly out of his own personal invention. About this I shall give a de- 


~ tailed account a little later. So, when the duris has been launched on 


the lake, before the coffin which contains the corpse is placed on board, 


“) In mummies the heart is always found in situ, the kidneys generally. 
® For a description of the baris, see Hor., 1, 96. 


") Orpheus : infra, 96. 4-9. 
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-anyone who wishes is privileged by law to denounce the deceased"), If, 


then, someone comes forward with an indictment, showing that he has 
lived a bad life, the judges declare their decision publicly, and the body 


is debarred from the customary burial. But if the accuser is deemed to 


. be making an unjust charge, he is sentenced to heavy fines. When no 


accuser answers the call, or when one comes forward and is recognised 
as a scandal-monger, the kinsmen cease their mourning and eulogise the 
deceased. Unlike the Greeks, they say nothing about his descent, for 
they hold that all Egyptians are of equally noble birth; but they recount 
his training and education from boyhood, then they celebrate the piety, 
justice, temperance, and other virtues of his manhood, and invoke the 
gods of the lower world to take him to dwell along with the pious. The 


crowd applauds the eulogy, and extols the renown of the deceased who is 


to live for ever with the pious in Hades. Those who have private tombs 
lay the body in the place appointed : those who do not possess a tomb 
build a new shrine in their own house, and stand the coffin upright against 
the safest of the walls. Those who are, either by accusation or by a load 
of debt, debarred from burial, are laid in their own houses; and some- 
times their children’s children, having at length gained affluence, redeem 
the bonds, repeal the indictment, and celebrate their grandfather's fune- 
ral with great magnificence. The most solemn care is shown among the 
Egyptians that their parents or ancestors should be seen receiving wor- 
ship beyond the usual when they have removed to their eternal home. 
It is also customary in Egypt to give the bodies of deceased ancestors as 
security for a debt : those who fail to redeem them are dogged by the 
greatest disgrace, with loss of funeral rites after their death. One may 
justly admire how those who established these institutions strove to intro- 
duce among the people virtue and purity of morals, not only as a result 
of the intercourse of the living, but also, as far as was possible, from the 
sepulture and treatment of the dead. For the Greeks made use of inven- 
ted fables and of discredited reports to form a traditional belief that the 
good will be rewarded and the wicked punished. However, so little 
power have these arguments to turn men to the virtuous life, that on the 


© Cf. supra, 72. 4-6. 
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contrary they are-scoffed at by base men and are treated with much con- 
tempt. Among the Egyptians, on the other hand, the punishment of 
the wicked and the recompense of the good are no fables, but visible 
truths : every day both the wicked and the good are reminded of their 


duties, and in this way the greatest and most beneficial improvement of 


morals takes place. In my opinion we must regard as the best laws, not 
those that will produce the greatest affluence, but those that will make 
the people the most virtuous in character and the best citizens. 

I must also speak of the Egyptian lawgivers who instituted such novel 
and extraordinary practices. After the ancient Egyptian constitution , 
fabled to belong to the time of gods and heroes, the first, they say, who 
persuaded the people to obey written laws was Mneves, a great-hearted 
man, the most affable in manner of those whom we commemorate. He 
pretended that Hermes had given him these laws to be the source of great 
blessings, just as among the Greeks, Minos in Crete and Lycurgus in La- 
cedaemon alleged that laws had been bestowed on them, on the former 
by Zeus, on the latter by Apollo. . Among several other nations, too, this 


type of invention is said to have existed, a source of many blessings to 


believers. Among the Ariani, they tell that Zathraustes claimed that 
the good spirit gave him laws; among the tribe called Getae @), who believe 
in immortality, and among the Jews, Zalmoxis and Moses each made a 
similar claim of a gift from universal Hestia and from the god who is 
invoked as Jao. These men either judged that a conception which was 
likely to benefit a multitude of men was admirable and wholly divine, or 
assumed that the people would be more inclined to obey when they re- 
garded the power and pre-eminence of those who were said to have devised 
the laws. The second lawgiver, according to the Egyptians, was Sasy- 
chis ‘), a man of remarkable wisdom. He increased the number of the 
existing laws, and most carefully regulated the worship of the gods; he 
was also the inventor of geometry, and taught his countrymen the con- 
templation and observation of the stars. The third, they say, was King 


© Zoroaster or Zarathustra was the founder of the Magian religion in Persia. 

® For the Getae near the Danube and their deity eee or Salmoxis, see Hor., 
Iv, 93, g4; Srrao, vir, pp. 297, 298. 

®) Sasychis may be the same as Asychis (Hor., 11, 136). 
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Sesoosis who not only performed the most celebrated warlike exploits 


~ ever achieved by an Egyptian, but also established legislation dealing 


with the warrior class, and drew up all the consequent rules for military 
service. - As the fourth lawgiver they name King Bocchoris® who showed 
wisdom and excelled in unscrupulous cunning. He regulated all the 
king’s prerogatives, and made precise laws about private agreements. 
He was also (they say) so sagacious as a judge that many of his decisions 
are remembered for their excellence down to our times. They add, 
however, that in physique he was utterly feeble, in character avaricious 
beyond all others. After him the next to deal with the laws, they say, 
was King Amasis. According to the Egyptian account, he regulated the 
government of the nomes and the whole administration of Egypt. Tra- 
dition says he showed himself more than usually wise, and of a virtuous 
and righteous character. It was because of this that the Egyptians had 
bestowed the sovereignty upon him, although he was not of royal descent. 
The Eleans “), they say, when giving anxious care to the Olympic games, 
sent envoys to him to inquire how these games could attain the strictest 
justice.: his reply was, ‘‘By excluding all Eleans from the contest’. Po- 
lycrates), tyrant of Samos, had made a treaty of friendship with Amasis; 
but when Polycrates began to use violence both to his subjects and to 
foreigners who put in at Samos, Amasis is said to have first sent ambas- 
sadors to exhort him to moderation; but as he paid no heed to the 
advice, Amasis wrote a letter dissolving the bond of friendship and hospi- 
tality between them, and adding that he did not wish straightway to 
suffer grief himself, as he knew for certain that misfortune was imminent 
for one who was so notorious for tyranny. He was admired by the 
Greeks, they say, because: of his nobility and because his prophecy to 
Polycrates was speedily fulfilled. The sixth controller of the laws of 
Egypt is said to have been Darius, the father of Xerxes. Regarding with 
horror the lawless profanation of the Egyptian temples by the previous 


 Sesoosis : supra, 53-58. , 

) Bocchoris : supra, 65.1, 79. 1. 

') The story of the Eleans is assigned by Herodotus (1, 160) to the reign of 
Psammis. 

“) For the friendship of Amasis and Polycrates, see Hpr., nt, 39-43, 125. 
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king Cambyses, Darius was zealously desirous of living a virtuous and 
godfearing life. He held converse with the Egyptian priests themselves , 


and received instruction in theology and in the history recorded in the 


sacred books. Learning from these the magnanimity of the ancient kings 
and their goodwill towards their subjects, he emulated their conduct, 


and thereby won such esteem that he was the only king to receive 


the name of god from the Egyptians during his lifetime, while after his 
death he gained the same honours as the kings who had ruled in Egypt 
of old according to the strictest law. These men, then, they say, per- 
fected the general body of the law which has won widespread renown 
among the other nations. In later times many of these institutions 
which seemed to be well framed were tampered with, they say, when 
the Macedonians took ele: and completely abolished the native 
monarchy. 

Now that I have elucidated these matters, I must tell of all the Greeks, 
men celebrated for wisdom and culture, who crossed over to Egypt in 
ancient times in order to become acquainted with the institutions and 
culture of the country. The Egyptian priests, from the records contained 
in the sacred books, claim as ancient visitors to their land Orpheus, Mu- 
saeus, Melampus‘), and Daedalus : besides these, the poet Homer, Ly- 
curgus the Spartan, Solon of Athens, and Plato the philosopher. There 
came also Pythagoras of Samos, Eudoxus the mathematician, as well as 
Democritus of Abdera, and Oenopides of Chios. In token of these claims, 
they point to statues of some of the Greeks, and to places and buildings 
named after others; they bring proofs from the culture which each zea- 
lously followed, to show that everything that caused these men to be 
admired in Greece was borrowed from Egypt. Thus, Orpheus (they 
hold) brought back to Greece the greater part of his mystic rites, the 
ceremonies relating to his wanderings, and the legends about Hades. 
For the rite of Osiris is the same as that of Dionysus, and the rite of Isis 
is very similar to that of Demeter, the names alone being changed. The 
punishment of the impious in Hades, the meadows of the blest, and the 


_ Imaginative fictions in which the many believe, were introduced in imita- 


" Cambyses , Guba 1 B.C.; Darius, 591-486 B.C. 
® Melampus : see Hpr., 1, 49, and infra, 97. 4. 
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tion of the funeral ceremonies of Egypt. So according to the ancient 
Egyptian custom, Hermes the conductor of souls brings the body of Apis 
up toa certain place, and then delivers it to one who wears the mask of 
Cerberus. Orpheus instituted this rife among the Greeks, and Homer 
accordingly set the lines in his poem") : «‘Now Cyllenian Hermes summo- 
ned forth the souls of the suitors, and he held a wand in his hands’. 
Then, again, a little further on, he says : ‘‘Past the streams of Oceanus 
they went and the rock Leucas, past the gates of the Sun and the land of 
Dreams; and-straightway they came to the mead of asphodel, where dwell 
the souls, the phantoms of men outworn”’. Thus the poet calls the river 
Oceanus because the Egyptians in their language give that name to the , 
Nile. The gates of the Sun (Helios) are those of the town of Heliopolis; 
and the meadow, as he names the fabled abode of the departed, is the 
region beside the Acherusian Lake, as it is called, near Memphis, sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful meadows ,—marshy ground with lotus and 
reeds. It is appropriate too that the dead are said to dwell in these 
parts, because the largest and most numerous tombs in Egypt are situated 
there : the corpses are ferried across the river and the Acherusian Lake, 
to be laid in their chambers there. The other details, too, of the Greek 
legends about Hades are in harmony with the practices which are still 
kept up in Egypt. For the boat which bears the bodies across is called 
baris, and the fare is paid to the ferryman, who is called in the Egyptian 
language Charon. Near this region there is also, they say, a temple of 
Hecate of the Darkness, and the gates of Cocytus and of Lethe, fitted with 
bars of bronze. There are also other gates called the gates of Truth, 

and near these stands a headless image of Justice. Many other myths, 
too, survive in Egypt, with their names still preserved and their rites still 
enacted. For instance, at Acanthopolis beyond the Nile in Libya, fifteen 
miles from Memphis, there is a perforated cask into which three hundred 
and sixty priests pour water every day from the Nile. The legend of 
Ocnus is shown being performed in full at a festival near by, where one 
man begins the plaiting of a long rope, and many behind him undo what 
is being plaited. Melampus, they say, took over from Egypt the mysteries 


" Homzr, Odyssey, xxiv, 1-2, 11-44. 
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regularly performed by the Greeks in honour of Dionysus, the legends 
concerning Kronos and the battle with the Titans, and in general the story 
of the sufferings of the gods. Daedalus is said to have imitated the wind- 


_ Ings of the Egyptian labyrinth which is still standing at the present time, 


built, as some say, by Mendes, or as others declare, by King Marrus, 
many years before King Minos. The lines of the ancient Egyptian sta- 


tues are the same as in those fashioned by Daedalus among the Greeks. 


The finest gateway to the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis was the crea- 


tion (they say) of Daedalus the architect : the Egyptians admired him so 


‘much that they set up in this temple a statue of him wrought in wood 
by his own hands. Finally, through his genius he won a great reputa- 
tion, and after making many additional inventions, he was granted divine 
honours : on one of the islands near Memphis, in fact, there is even at 


the present day a temple of Daedalus held in honour by the people. 


~ Among many tokens of Homer’s sojourn in Egypt they cite in particular 


the potion given by Helen to Telemachus in the house of Menelaus, cau- 
sing forgetfulness of the troubles which had befallen him. This is the 
drug nepenthes which the poet) says Helen brought from Polydamna, wife 
of Thon, in Egyptian Thebes, and he has evidently examined it closely ; 
for even now, it is said, the women there use this potent drug, and 
they say it was found in ancient times among the women of Diospolis 
alone as remedy for anger and sorrow. Now Thebes and Diospolis are 
the same. By ancient tradition among the Egyptians Aphrodite has the 
title of ‘‘golden’’, and around the town of Momemphis ©) is a plain called 
the plain of golden Aphrodite. Homer (they say) drew from Egyptian 
sources the legends of the union of Zeus and Hera, and the sojourn of 
Zeus in Ethiopia. © Every year, indeed, the shrine of Zeus is borne by the 
Egyptians across the Nile into Libya, and after some days it is brought 
back again, as though the god were returning from Ethiopia. As for the 
marriage of these deities, at the great festivals the shrines of both are 
carried up to a hill strewn by the priests with all manner of flowers. 


Lycurgus, Plato, and Solon incorporated in their own legislation many 


" Homer, Odyssey, iv, 220 ff, — Momemphis : supra, 66. 12. 
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Egyptian institutions. Pythagoras") learned in Egypt the details of his 
theology; his knowledge of geometrical theorems and arithmetic, and also 
the transmigration of the soul into every animal. The Egyptians believe, 
too, that Democritus spent five years among them, and was taught 
much about astronomy. Oenopides ® likewise, by associating with the 
priests and astronomers, learned among other things that the sun’s orbit 
has an oblique movement in the opposite direction to the other stars. 
Similarly, after studying astronomy in Egypt, Eudoxus “) introduced much 
useful science into Greece, thereby gaining a notable reputation. The 
most widely celebrated of ancient sculptors are said to have lived in Egypt 
—I mean the sons of Rhoecus, Telecles and Theodorus), who fashioned 
for the Samians the statue of Pythian Apollo. The story runs that one 
half of the image was wrought by Telecles in Samos, while the other was 
finished by his brother Theodorus at Ephesus; but when the sections 
were put together, they harmonised so well that the whole statue seemed 
to have been the consummate work of a single sculptor. Now, this man- 
ner of working is never practised by the Greeks, while it is brought to 
high perfection in Egypt. For the Egyptians do not, like the Greeks, 
judge the symmetry of their statues by the image before their eyes; but 
when they have set their blocks in position, divided them out, and begun 
to hew, from that moment all the proportions are fixed down to the 
smallest details. They divide the structure of the whole body into 
twenty-one and a quarter parts, and thus reproduce the complete sym- 
metry of the figure. Hence, when the craftsmen have agreed among 
themselves about the size of a statue, they go apart from one another, 
and fashion the proportions of the work in such exact harmony that the 
unique character of their sculpture fills one with astonishment. Thus 


") Pythagoras of Samos lived in the 6" century B.C. For the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis, see Hpr., n, 193. 

Democritus of Abdera, c, 460-361 B.C., ‘‘the laughing philosopher”. 

) Oenopides of Chios : see supra, 41.1. 

 Eudoxus of Cnidus lived in the 4" century B.C., and probably introduced the 
sphere into Greece. See Srrano, xvm, p. 806; for his residence during 13 years at 
Heliopolis. : 

) See Pausanias, vit, 14, p- 929; x, 38, p. 896, for Telecles and his son Theo- 
dorus. 
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the statue at Samos was executed in accordance with Egyptian craftsman- 
ship : it was divided into two parts from the crown of the head to the 
genitals, and these sections are exactly equal to one another in every 
respect. They also add that this image of Apollo with arms outstretched 
and legs apart shows resemblance in most respects to Egyptian statues. 

This, then, is a sufficient account of the history of Egypt and its nota- 
ble features; and now according to the plan set forth at the beginning of 
the book, I shall proceed to relate the next series of events and legends, 
beginning with the history of the Assyrians in Asia. 


ERRATA IN PART IL. ~ 
(Bulletin of the Faculty of Aris : Vol. I, Part 1). 


P. io, 4: (writers) writers; p. 2 note (Hisorical) Historical, (atracted) attracted ; 
alee 


a 
p- 3, 1.7 (He) His, 1.8 (charascteristic) characteristic, 1. 16 (survived) survives; | 


p- 5, 1.22 (action) actions; p. 7, 1.9 from foot (composition) compositions; p. 11, 
1.9 from foot (acount) account; p. 13, 1.4 (aulochtonous) autochthonous, 1. 10 
(then) than, 1. 16 (achievemnets) achievements; p.14, 1. (produces) nowhere pro- 
duces; p. 16, notes-transpose , Le. ‘*(1) Iliad, XIV, 201 and 30a. (2) Odyssey, XVII, 
485-7"; p. 18, 1.3 (Heraoplis) Herapolis; p. 19, 1. 15 (implicity) implicitly; 
p- 20 note, last line (Greeck) Greek; p. 27, 1.15 (Egyptians nations,) Egyptians, 
nalions (delete comma after nations), 1.19 (gives) give; p. 30, last line (Erechteus) 
Erechtheus; p. 33, 1.6 from foot (ours) our; p. 34, 1.11 from foot (somwhat) 
somewhat; p. 35, 1.7 (ablong) oblong; p. 36, 1. 10 (successfully) successfully ; 
p- 39 middle (after wards) afterwards; p. 42 nole a (estesian) etesian. 
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NOTES ON “THE BOOK OF PLANTS” 
| PART I. : 


BY A. J. ARBERRY. 


\ 


In the first number of the Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the Egyp- 
tian University, we published the text of Book I of Ishak ibn Hunayn’s 
translation of the Book of Plants ascribed to Aristotle, and in an appen- 
dix to the text we illustrated the variations which occur between the 
Arabic version and the mediaeval Greek rendering. As we pointed out 
in the foreword to that article, the earlier Latin version of the Arabic 
was not then accessible to us : and our intention at that. time was to pu- 
blish in this issue of the Bulletin the Arabic text of the second book. 
Since then, however, the Latin version has come into our hands; and 
therefore it seems more convenient now to clear up the many points rai- 
sed by this fresh source of information. In the following notes, the 
foliation is that of the Istanbul MS. i 


f. gq 4 
inquisitionem 


Plattul, Cs 


Evidently the Latin translator decided that the Arabic was tautologi- 
cal, and therefore expressed it in a single word. 


(constaret enim) ; iS yes ca) 


These words are omitted in the Basle MS, and. indeed they make 
nonsense as they stand : nevertheless, the Greek version does not hesitate 
to give ovrviclara:, but the change of tense is a courageous attempt to 
make sense. I conjecture that the true reading is constare ‘desiderem , 


0) V, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, vol. 1, Part 1, pp. 48-76. “An Early Ara- 
bic Translation from the Greek”. ; 
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which is used a little later to express the identical words. Palaeogra- 
phically the change is not very considerable. 


Abrucalis pe ghee 


Meyer was quite correct in reading Empedocles into this strange 
form. 


flexum foliorum Aum (3 49,9 ltul 


This is Meyer’s emendation of the MSS fluxum foliorum ; and he 
produces such a convincing array of authorities in support, that it is a 
pity that the Arabic quite clearly demonstrates that he is wrong, and the 
MSS right. He finds it difficult to understand how the falling of the 
leaves of a tree can be regarded as a sign of desire : but the text states 
quite clearly that Anaxagoras adduced this phenomenon as a proof that 


plants are animals, and that they experience joy and grief. The words 


42> (3, which do not appear in the Latin, make the meaning of the 
philosopher a little clearer : the shedding of leaves in due season may 
be interpreted as a sign that the trees are going into mourning for the 
death of the summer. 


Quod si constet, gaudere quoque et tristari, sentireque eas, conse- 
quens erit. Id quoque constare desiderem, an somno reficiantur exci- 
tenturque vigilis, spiritum quoque et sexum per mixtionem sexuum 
habeant, vel contra. Multa autem circa haec ambiguitas longam facit 
inquisitionem. Haec siquidem praetermittere, nec dispendiosis circa 
singula perscrutationibus memorari opportunum. 


The Arabic and Greek texts of this passage appear on p. 62 of No. 1 
of the Bulletin, f. 996 4. Quod si constet is a little elliptical for e Oly 
Bol 35 Sl but it is a quite comprehensible abbreviation. The 
reading of one MS (G II), erat for ertt, is perhaps an imitation of the 
tense of “wry. The phrase (saw cule seems to have presented some 
difficulties, judging by the confusion of the MSS at this point, a confu- 
sion which has passed over into the Greek incurably. The Basle MS 
reads id quoque constare desidera; G I reads id quod quia constare desiderem; 
G II reads ideo quoyue constare desiderti etiam. Out of these readings 
Meyer has established what is undoubtedly a correct text. The occur- 








rence of constet, which apparently represents €, so near constare desi- 


derem, which as we saw above is quite comprehensible for (sja cd, 
causes one to wonder whether the confusion is not more deep-seated 
even than appears on the surface. Is it not possible that some form of 
the word desiderium, representing 8 gall 39, has dropped out through 
proximity to desiderem, and that quod si constet has crept into the gap, 
easily supplied from constaret emm above, and constare below? There 
is a lacuna in the Basle MS until the word ¢ristari. I conjecture that 
we should read, for quod st constet, desiderit autem. 

The next words, an somno reficiantur excitenturque vigilis, are a some- 
what ambitious expansion of the simple Arabic. 

The remainder of the passage presents a whole series of difficulties. 
The Basle MS reads speciemque et secuum per mixtonem sexuumque ha- 


‘beant vel non. Evidently the translator did not understand the em- 


phasis thrown on os us in the Arabic, for he renders it haec, and 


misplaces the .y* a little before. The remaining words are simply a 


mistranslation of the Arabic as it stands, so much so that they give a 
contrary and entirely inappropriate meaning : for in fact the writer does 
proceed to discuss at length all the problems connected with this major 
question, whether plants have souls. 


f. 1004 
dicit Plato J st 
Meyer’s conjecture here (for the MSS read dico ergo), although de- 


fended by a weight of learning, is a little too audacious. 

hujus igitur mirabilis erat intentio, qui eas sentire et desiderare opi- 
nabatur. 

The Arabic and Greek texts of this passage are given on p. 62 of No. 1 
of the Bullewn, f. 100 a1. It will be observed that the superfluous 


words od «i» Gaidos do not appear in the Latin in any existing MS. 
@whararas is evidently due to a misreading of errat for erat. 


et Democritus et Empedocles abl oy pd ghee ) 
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The Latin order is the same as the Greek. Nevertheless, from the 
standpoint of the history of philosophy, the Arabic order is better, and 
therefore I propose to retain it. 

et nostrae voluntatis finis \gol, sre 

So all the MSS without variation, and thio Greek is in accord. Al- 
though the pronoun le can be taken as referring to ® Bal, it makes easier 
and more sensible reading if we emend to Wal, \; human desire reverts 
eventually to sense-impressions. 


nec similitudinem ejus (Gk : ote dpordrnta avrod) Wk. SL, 
This is a pure mistranslation, or may be due to a reading Lage . 
nec consecutionem rerum a ’ # ga AlN, 


The Greek, which is given in No. 1 p. 63 f. 100 @ 4, is a misunder- 

standing of the somewhat ambiguous Latin. __ i 
nec viam ad aliquid sensatum Ur gud et lose Ny 

Meyer here adopts the text of the later Latin translation (to which 
reference is made in my former article), which is simply a translation of 
the Greek version of the earlier Latin. It is important to examine the 
MS authority on this point. The Basle MS reads nec iterum aliquid 
sensatum, G I has nec unquam ad... G IT has mec mec ad... All 
these readings make nonsense. In the useful book of Albertus Magnus 
De Vegetabilibus, which contains a paraphrase of the present treatise, 
we find these words at this point : nec wim ac virtulem, per quam cog- 
noscimus, aliquid hujusmodi plantis inesse. The verb (2, when fol- 


lowed by the preposition ee means ‘to rush upon’, especially of an army 


or an individual rushing against an enemy. The ‘vim ac virtulem’ ex- 


press this idea admirably. I propose tentatively to’ emend ‘the Latin 
text to : mec vim terque ad aliquid sensatum, which contains all the force 
of the Arabic, but is sufficiently difficult Latin for a copyist, ignorant 
of the Arabic, to emend as he chose. 


nec signum, per quod judicemus, a Jus oo aj ery Sus NY, 


illas sensum habere, sicut signa, haere 
per quae scimus, eas nutriri et lel, alas! a) uo 9) 


crescere. 
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Meyer says (p. 50) ‘locus certe corruptus. Dicendum erat : sicut nul- 
ritto atque incrementum signa sunt, per quae scimus, eas habere ammam. ° Sic 
enim auctorem argumentatum esse, proxime sequentia docent’. He is 
quite right in looking for this meaning in the passage : but he is mista- 
ken in supposing the text to be corrupt, for sicut signa is an exact rende- 
ring of Pw, and the Latin, when closely compared with the Arabic, 
will be seen to be quite a faithful though slightly expanded version, and 
does in fact convey the idea for which Meyer seeks. 


nec constat hoc nobis, nisi quia op OF Ad, ARToN| oy a) oe ll, 
nutrimentum et augmentum par- 


tes sunt animae. ; unall 4\ >| 


If the Arabic text is sound, it appears to have been misunderstood by 
the Latin translator. Its meaning seems to be : ‘only inasfar as feeding 
and growing are considered a part of the soul, can plants be reckoned to 
possess souls’, 3 : 


cumque plantam talem invenimus, ej a) org! Wo lil Vues ob 
aliquam partem animae illi inesse ¥ al ie A cal Asal “ 
Le * 


necessario intelligimus; sensuque 
carentem sensatum esse, conten- ot! OY lu a) ol Js ol W ay, 


dere ee ve gee r: ” el igil lal, ald sli,o Kaw gf 
causa ilustrationis vitae, nutri- tell ont ‘i tg sy asic, 2 she 


mentum vero causa est augmenti 


rei vivae. aL tlio us. 9 ol lls 


The Basle MS has aliquamque for aliquam, and sensu quod careat tune 
for sensugue carentem. This reconstructs a text which is closer to the.. 
Arabic : cumque plantam talem invenimus , aliquamque partem animae ill inesse 
necessario intelligimus, sensu quod caret tamen sensatum esse contendere non 


oportet, etc. We shall-also emend the Arabic thus : Kaw 98 ut! oY 
col the 46 Qo og Mall LL, LL sla « 
The remaining words in the Arabic appear to be a gloss on this phrase, 


for they are not represented in any of the MSS..of the Latin version : 
I therefore propose that they should be struck out. 
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namque difficile est, vitae planta- Lat ol sey ol Libe Gama) 8s 


rum regimen assignare praeter — cei 
regimen vitae altricis olyt Blom Cyl) Sg 


This sentence is missing in the Basle MS. G II reads namque difficile 
est plantis ..., and this reading is supported by the Greek : xad ydp 
duavdytév dole tiv dtoixnow tot Qutod amodiddvar tH dtowmyoe tHs Wuyas 
rod Sov. As it also has the support of the Arabic, there seems little 
doubt that it represents the correct tradition. For the rest, the Greek 
translator seems to have misunderstood the Latin before him. For altri- 
cis, anvmalis appears required. 


f. 100 6 
‘ qui autem plantas vivere negant, a Y Lo s BS ol ew al Lb 


‘est, quod non sentiunt; quam- i ae J I at Z tose ah 
quam sunt quaedam animalia sa- Ee . 


pientia et intellectu carentia. Na- as alli. das.dall ol de jie Y 


tura tamen, animalis vitam in Jj . Jl Auli dante y wall ¢ cladl 
morte corrumpens, ipsam in ge-. 

‘ ‘5\ jo VS Fa) 
nere suo conservat; estque incon- oe AE Ce - tied Je ” 
veniens, ut inter animatum et Vets ee) AL Ws Ot Yu oy 
inanimatum medium ponamus. (qlee 


It is to be noted that quamquam sunt is Meyer's conjecture, based on 
the Greek and later Latin versions. The MSS. at this point read : quia 
sunt (Bas, G I) quod sicut (G II). It is clear that the trouble began, 
when the superfluous est crept into the text : omit it, and we have an 
exact version of the Arabic. For quamquam sunt, or whatever corruption 
of the MSS, we can by conjecture from the Arabic read invenimus. It is 
evident that we should add, after in genere suo, generatione, to represent 


chwledly Ab, and to balance in morte. The Greek has dd yevéoews , 


which gives the meaning exactly. 

’ Inconveniens, which only has the authority of G J (but which is never- 
theless followed in the Greek with dovpPwror), is clearly wrong for Ze : 
moreover, it is exactly the opposite meaning that the context demands, 
for the author immediately proceeds to give an example of a creature 
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which is half-animal and half-plant, that is, midway between the animate 
and the inanimate. What do the other MSS say? The Basle MS reads 
esique communis ut inter; G II has est quia inguiens inter. The corruption 
evidently arises from a confusion between the abbreviation used for the 
prefix con- and that used for the prefix in-. G I has simply reduplicated. 
Clearly we must read : estque conveniens. 


conchylia hive! 5 lll als 


A generalisation, perhaps to cover the translator’s ignorance of the 
meanings of the Arabic particularisations. 


ex una causa esse in multis dol, bpdee Je-' oe 
Bas omits in mults, and following the Arabic, we reject them. 

suis individuis (Gk : tots oixetors atdpots ) \gel gl 
We must evidently emend the Arabic to lel sl. 

quae ex arboribus crescunt rat 


The Basle MS omits ex arboribus. The paraphrase of Albertus Mag- 
nus gives : quae crescunt in terra plantata ad modum plantarum. The Greek 
is given in Bull., I, p. 64 £.1006 7, and this is followed in the later 
Latin version. Evidently the Arabic gave some trouble to the translator 
or his copyists to understand (as well it might), and they did their 
best to fill it out with explanatory glosses. It is obvious that there is 
something missing in the Arabic : but whether this is due to faulty MS 
tradition, or to some misunderstanding on the part of the Arab transla- 
tors, or to a faulty tradition in the original Greek, all this is more than 
it is possible now to say. 


quid ergo est principium vitae animalis? Quidve animal nobile, ut 
quod circuit solem et stellas planetas, ab intricata extrahet ambiguitate ? 
Impassibilia enim sunt, sensus vero sentientis passio. 


The Arabic of this passage is given in Bull., I, p. 64 f. 1006 8, toge- 
ther with the Greek version. 

Let us first examine the variants. G II reads guicquid for gud. For 
vitae anymalis G I has vite in antmalibus, G II in vita animals, which is the 
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reading followed by the Greek translator. For nobile G II has mobile, 
probably a mere slip. G II slips again in reading stellat for stellas. The 
later Latin version has solem, stellas et planetas, which is a translation of 
the Greek version. G II has extrahet ex hac for ab intricata extrahet. For 
vero, GI has enim, G.I enim est, the latter omitting sentientis. 
It is evident that the Latin translator misread his original here, and 
omitted the words beginning Ns #4 and ending ue 1) ee et: But 


our troubles by no means end there. There is surely some point in that 


\Ae at the beginning of this passage : perhaps it refers to the kind of 


plant described by the word +, and whatever followed it in the original. 
If the Arab translator had not been so anxious to display his virtuosity in 
making the rhyme é sh and al, perhaps this part of the passage 
would have been a little clearer. The corruption is perhaps- heyond 
repair. Tentatively, I would suggest emending the Arabic thus : 45 


a le ooh = Le This b is not, however, interrogative, as the Latin 


translator supposed, but negative. By geld is implied the idea of spon- 
taneous generation, which would be appropriate in this context : cf. the 
passage from Aristotle's Historia Animalium quoted by Meyer on p. 51. 
The author is contrasting animals with the stars: the latter, although 
possessing motion (v which some animals, and also plants, do not possess), 
are nevertheless insensative to pain or feeling, and cannot therefore be 
held to possess animate life. 
For 4# I would read 4, which is supported by circuit in the Latin 
version, and wepiodeve: in the Greek, but in the sense of ‘defining’. 
The beginnings of life in animals are characterised by the faculty. of sense, 
in the stars by the phenomenon of motion. If there is any sense in the 
words 4Je Figs ‘Urlw, I fear that it escapes me : the meaning of this part 
of the passage is however clear — (a) in order to experience sensation ; 
the sensative must have something outside himself to provoke these sen- 
sations; (6) the sun, stars etc. are not impinged upon by any exterior 


entity; (c) therefore, they do not experience sensation. 


unde ergo syllogizabimus, ei vitam ut faciamus, aliquid verisimile? 
Non enim continet illas res una communis. 
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_ The Arabic and Greek of this passage are given on p. 64 of Bull., I, 
no. 9. For aliquid, Bas and G I read illud: for enim, G I and G II read 
autem. There seems little doubt that some corruption of the first order 
has here crept into the text, if syllogizabimus is on good authority. The 
whole process of reasoning here is so complicated, and based on such 
strange ‘scientific’ ideas, that it appears hopeless to make any conjecture 
adequate to clear up our difficulties. Perhaps we may make an attempt 
to translate the Arabic as it stands : ‘Wherein does the essence of life 
consist? And wherein does it (?the plant, or the earth, if the latter, 


then Vets) resemble life? We do not find any common factor between 


the earth (and life). ‘i The aicOnzixd in the Greek seems to Ma from 
nowhere. 


vitae animalis commune est sensus 


Vid. Bull., 1, p. 64 no. 10. G J omits animalis, as does our Arabic 
text. Bas reads : quod intentio est sensus, and perhaps this accounts for 
the aizéa in the Greek. 


f. 1014 


nec oportet, ut quisquam recedat ab his nominibus, quia non est me- 
dium inter animatum et inanimatum, nec inter vitam et ejus privationem; 
sed inter inanimatum et vitam est medium 


Vid. ibid., f. 10141. The Latin translator evidently had bolle! for 
sa : the latter is however. preferable in the context. 

Bas reads : sed inter animatum et vitam. This accords with the Arabic, 
and is preferable. The Greek translator at this point has a thoroughly 
corrupt text before him, apparently somewhat like this : et hoc est inven- 
tio vitae. Ejus privatione igitur oportet, ut quisquam recedat ab his nominibus , 
quia non est medium. Sed vita est medium. 


et non dico tamen Js x 3 


The Tatia translater reads Yb, and this seems better. 
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si habuerit animam et aliquem SEN- kj 9d 9 3 Ply os oe 
sum (quod est), quia res, quae e, 
' aus 
cibatur, non est sine anima, et 
omne animal habet animam. 


Evidently the copyist of our Arabic text fell a victim to the homoeo- 


teleuton (ytd 26 soe on 13 (the latter (yw) contained in the Latin 
non sine anima). We shall therefore expand the text thus : 


2) shabls (nti 2 OSS b cde SVL Ges) Gai bo ol 


The Latin translator, however, in overlooking as, threw the process 
of thought out of gear. We must emend the Latin thus : non est sine 
anima. Et (omne) animal habet animam perfectam, sed planta est res imper- 


Jecta. 
'  indeterminata : dardal) 29S ae 


The word daula)l seems to have no other function but that of making 
a balance with *asY! : nothing is lost if it is omitted, but also aviiny 
is gained. Owing to the proximity of dad, which may have caused the 
copyist of Alfredus’ Arabic text to omit dandall I prefer to retain it. 


quia anima est, quod facit motus of LW ye ot $e: atid 2 isl oy 
nasci in locis et desideria; et mo- 


tus in locis non erunt nisi cum es Wig isp ly By‘) ly 4 sy 


sensu. ey re yee \cl 


It is interesting to compare the Greek : 8: Wuydt gov 4} worotoa ev 
avrois yervdobos tds xiwioes. emifupta d& xat xtvnois ev témois uth. 
From this it is clear that we must add et desiderium before et motus, and 
év rémots, nad tas émiupias alter rds xyes. We shall also twice read 


oo bl 3. 
et proprie eget animal (Gk : xa} did hyd ica NA, 


ToUTO deta) 
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The MSS read : proprie GI prius Bas ideo G II. From these va- 


riants, and by comparison with the Arabic and the Greek, we may emend 

proprie to propterea. 

quia frigiditas inventa est in cibo ub laall & gle ee Sls Ps) oY 
sicco ‘ E ‘ 

The Arabic text is as I had emended it, basing my conjecture on the 
reading of the Greek text (Bull., I, p. 65 no. 8). As, however, the rea- 
ding of the Latin depends on a unanimous tradition (with however the 
exception of Bas, which omits the phrase altogether), and as it confirms 


~ the reading of the Arabic MS, it is better to emend our text to : oll oy 


Cb) AL Gage. | 
et debent uti animal et planta tali, —s)3 i As ob cles ) o) es 
quale est illud “it 
The Latin in evidently slightly expanded for the sake of clearness : the 
Greek misunderstands the Latin (vid. Bull., I, p. 65 no. 9). 
f. 101) . 
perscrutemur autem ary, oly 


The Latin translator breaks up the sentence, which threatens to be- 


come rather complicated. It is clear that we should emend (2% to 


et quod resolvitur ab ea. Et non es oll re oe le Les 


habet planta spiritum 


This is an exact rendering of the Arabic. The Greek, which is here 
inaccurate (vid. Bull., 1, p. 65 no. 2), seems to be derived from the read- 
ing of G II: et quod resolitur ab ea anima plantae. 


et in quibusdam animalibus est hic vapor multus, quae tum parum 
dormiunt. 


For the Arabic and Greek texts of this passage, vid. loc. cit., no. 3. 
It is important to note the variations in the MSS here. Bas reads quae 


_ tamen, G IL quaedam tamen. It is clear that the translator misread. his 
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text (or had a defective text before him) owing to the homoeoteleuton 


deg 2599 cones deg CSo9- If there is much rising of vapour, then we 
should expect the resulting sleep to be long : but the Latin, as it stands, 
states the exact contrary, albeit two of the MSS attempt to redeem the 
situation by reading the adversative tamen for the consequential tum. 
et quod contingit maxime et pro- esl dal Dye LS aL yeh 
prie inquirendum in hae scientia ; / 

This is Meyer’s text, although he has before him the reading of Bas et 
quod masxime et proprie est inguirendum etc., and that of G II et quod magis 
et proprie est inquirendum etc; the former reading being supported by the 


Greek : 4 08 wddsoTe xa) xvplws éo7t Cytntéov. We must obviously follow 


the tradition of Bas. 
sed dicimus quod (Gk : déyopen tolvov bre) od a \ de 
Meyer bases his text on the Greek and Late Latin versions : Bas G II 


read sicut diaimus, quia; G I stcut diaimus, quod. The reference is to an 


earlier passage in the book : ; 


able all, > i) Oo oP cps hae Ul, 
From this it is clear that the Arabic text is correct, and we must 
emend the Latin thus : sicut disit, quia. 


maseulus quando generat, im alio generat, et femina quando generat, 
ab alio generat, et sunt ambo separati ab invicem 


The Arabic and Greek texts are to be found in Bull., I, p. 65 no. 4. 


The eis &do in the Greek is evidently derived from the reading of Bas 
~ Glin aliud. We must emend the Arabic thus : 


ace op Wim bw dels SOK ob 
et illud non invenitur in plantis 


Vid. Bull., 1, loc. ctt., no. 5. G IL reads et illud nominetur, and this i is 
evidently the basis of the Greek text. 


quia quaelibet species plantae mas- of le de P HM ols of es i § of 
lina d erit ex ea, erit asp- 
culinae, quo x it asp al 28 oY he oe 


erius durius rigidius, et femina 
erit debilis et fructifera. 
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G Il reads masculus for masculinae, quae erit ea for quod erit ex ea, and 
fructuosa for fructe ifera. The Arabic of this passage is certainly not very 
prepossessing, although the meaning must quite clearly be «because in 
every species of plant, the masculine is rough and hard, while the femi- 
nine is fruitful». Such an interpretation can be wrested from the Ara- 
bic, but the Latin does not so lend itself, except that G II makes a brave 
attempt to give sense, but unfortunately mixes his genders. 

The Greek version has this meaning quite accurately, but at the cost 
of having made the blunder reported above in the last note. Are we to 
look for the source of the trouble in the words asperius durius rigedius ? 
These neuter comparatives have no support in the Arabic, which has the 
simple forms whe c=, and they do not correspond with the simple 
feminine adjectives debilis et fructifera (which, incidentally, are changed 
in the Greek so as to fall into line : doGevéstepov xa) xapnoPépov awéov). 
If we read asper durus rigidus, we get an exact translation of the Arabic 
(except that some word equivalent to rigidus appears to have fallen out), 
and we can then read the whole passage thus : quia quaelibet species 
plantae, masculus quod ert ex ea, erit asper durus rigidus, et femina ertt 


debils et fructifera. In the Arabic we should probably supply Abe after 


whe to represent solidum, and Ato for debilis. 
fe ego non opinor, quod hoc ita, Ss rot Wa gle oh ogi iat 
Bas reads quod haec res ita sit, while G II has haec tres ita sint. The 


- Greek text supports Bas, and it is quite clear that this is what Alfredus 


wrote : it is, however, a misrepresentation of the Arabic, which means 
“but as for myself, I do not think that this is possible”. 


inventa ergo fuit planta ante suam commixtionem 


Vid. Bull., 1, p. 66 no. 8. The Greek is due to some expansion of the 


quite accurate Latin text. 
et oportet, ut Rit (Gk : i} nad GGelrer elvas) om ol au les 


The writer of the treatise declares that he is of the opinion that Em- 
pedocles is mistaken is supposing that plants can be masculine and femi- 
nine at the same time. «Take any compound”, he says, “and you will 


a2 
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find that its simple substances, before being compounded, must have 
existed separately first. So it is with plants. First the male and the 
female exist separately, then a mingling of the sexes takes place, and so 
a new plant is generated.’ The old plant was existent before the ming- 
ling took place, and therefore it could not be the efficient and the patient 
at one and the same time, nor could it be one of those substances whose 
male and female exist in a single thing together, for in this case the 
plant would be more perfect than the animal’’. This is his process of 
reasoning, which Alfredus failed to grasp. 


f. 1024 
et temperantia naturali 


Vid. Bull., 1, loc. cit., no. 1. Meyer adopts the reading of Bas : GI 
omits naturali, G II has in its place et vere. From the latter fact Meyer 
deduces that Bekker ‘mistakenly’ (perperam) read xai tod dépos for xa} 
tod fapos. What is much more certain, however, is that the Greek trans- 
lator had before him a Latin text which read et temperanta et aere. The 
Arabic suggests that we should follow G I and strike out natural. 


‘ 


quod earum frigus est (vel semina sunt) ab aere 


‘Vid. ibid., no. 2. Meyer is quite right in conjecturing that the word 
required here is semina (or rather semen) : the mistake, however, arose 
through the confusion of > not with jij as he suggests, but with J, 
which is the actual reading of the Arabic text. 


et ideo dicit lechineon (Gk : 2n os a Se Jes Je WH, 
apds Aex{veov) j 


This passage has indeed exercised the ingenuity of scholars, as Meyer 
remarks (op. cit., p. 57-8). The MSS read : lechineon G I, lecinio Bas, 
lethineo G IJ. Albertus Magnus reads Lewcineom, and Jourdain (from 
his Paris MSS) Lachineo; while the later Latin version, following the 
Greek, reads ad Lechineum. Albertus conjectured that the name hidden 
in this confusion is Lycophro, Jourdain hasarded Leucippus. Meyer, 
taking the bold path of conjecturing from the unknown (to him) Arabic, 
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abandons all hope of finding a proper name here, and, referring rather 
vaguely to the roots 3 and oe, produces ideoque dicunt sapientes, illum 
(Anaxagoram) adjuvantes. The Arabic suggests that the true solution is 
the name Alcinous, the epitomiser of Plato, whose works, with those of 
Maximus Tyrius, were published by Heinse. 


debemus imaginari ali oy Ws 
‘We must emend WS to Us 
in uno ovo (Gk : év tots gos) : Aad 3 


Meyer follows the text of G I and Albertus; the Arabic points to the 


fact that the other tradition, which omits uno, is the correct one. 
arbores altae pullos (non) generant Lele WF Y Sil tt 


Meyer wishes to exclude non, quoting as his authority the line of Em- 
pedocles : otra J’ dotone? paxpd dévdpea, apBirov dalas. 

‘“‘Utrum vero interpres Arabs pro otzw legerit otror, an Latinus pro 
particula inseparabili J, sane, utique, legerit 2 non, In suspenso mane- - 
bit.” It need remain in suspense no longer : it is clear from the evidence 
that the Arab interpreter had before him a version of the line which read 
ovmw (rather than otror) for obtw. . 
quia res, quae nascitur, non nas; oll Porro \cl coll e gill oY 

citur nisi ex parte seminis ; 

G Il reads ea natura, and this reading is followed in the Greek (vid. 
Bull., 1, p. 66 no. A). We must clearly emend the Arabic thus : *j re) 


on). 
et nascens movet se statim 


Vid. loc. cit., no. 5. The preceding phrase is : et fit, quod remanet ex 
e0, in principio cibus radicis. For radicis, GI has cibi : this is nonsense 
as it stands, but perhaps it is the clue to the passage in the Arabic 
which is placed between daggers; possibly it is the survival of an attempt 


to render aad in the sense of ‘means of subsistence’. The rest of 


' the passage will then read : oS A je dy\dl, : 


223 


ea = 
ergo sic debemus opinari in mix- diel 3 Se oh Wad NS, 
tione masculorum et feminarum a re : 
plantarum, sicut et animalium. \ dt i ws abt, OL 1S = 
Quae est causa plantarum in dis- OW oe de Gg Olu an. 
positione quadam ... oa 


It is evident that here Alfredus had before him a text quite different 


from that which we possess : but that ours is correct text, is shown by 


what follows. 
quia in animali, quando commis- ali oe, <= fed iy lah gs! ae oF 
centur sexus (commiscentur vires wie . : 
eps chica UE Le aay Uagegd cabs 
sexuum), postquam erant sepa- 
rati, provenit ex illis ambabus res 
una; et ita non est in plantis, 
quando commiscentur sexus, com- 
miscentur vires sexuum, (post- 
quam erant separati). 


Such is Meyer’s text, the words in brackets being those which he de- 
sires to omit, in order to restore sense to a sadly disturbed passage. It 
is to be noted that the words from postquam (first time) to the end are 
only to be found in G II, and also in the Greek version. The trouble 
really begins in the preceding passage. The train of thought is as fol- 
lows : ‘The mingling of the male with the female plant is after the man- 
ner we have described, sc. it is similar. to the impregnation of an egg. 
Now, in a certain respect, the animal resembles the plant : for during the 
coitus of the male and female, the virtue (or ‘potentiality ) of the two is 
mingled, after they had been separate; in the same way, it is nature that 
mixes the male of the plant with the female (for we have seen’ above 
that, before the generation of a new plant, or of fruit, as follows, the 
male and the female must exist separately)’. If we omit the words that 
follow erant separati (first time), we shall have an exact version of the 


P F Ve 9 ee 
Arabic. Incidentally, we must read as\\ 0393 ee . 
et non invenimus aliquam opera- BY Ay sgw Wes Old As. Aaa 
tionem in plantis nisi generatio- . 
nem fructuum 








a, Ub Se 
We must read oll . 
propter multa opera ejus et multas scientias ejus allel § 44) ' 


Vid. Bull., I, p. 66 no. g. Evidently we should add dagley after dle! . 


f. 1025 
non habet nisi partem partis animae \gl jar Cy Pr a) {cl 
Alfredus appears to have read J Pr OP 


et si dixerit aliquis (Gk : xal addi diy ely ts) cb yl, 


Bas reads et ahquis dimeris, G II et si diveris. It is clear that we must 
adopt the latter reading. 


. . «ye / . | 

indiget eo multum stabili continuo- | as xs eb Ts os Jl 4: cls al 
non mterrupto ". A 

gate 6 


For the Greek, vid. Bull., 1, p. 67 no. 1. We must emend the text of 
the Arabic thus : aie JS _jaae é 
meliores et nobiliores ¢ s j 


Bas omits meltores et, and the Arabic proves that this is the correct 
tradition.. 


et videmus opus animalis nobilius , 5 i ty jail oy) ig Jbsi or be % 


esse et melius quam opus plantae 
LS ye 

Such is Meyer's text, based on the reading of Bas : videmus is written 
by the second hand over unum, the original reading; and esse is supplied 
by Meyer ea conjectura. The other MSS have : et unum opus animalis no- 
bilus est et melius quam opus planiae GI et opus unum animalis (est omne 
opus) nobilius est et melius quam omne opus plantae G II. The Greek ver- 
sion runs : 

ad Eoyou sv rod Cov doTl xpeizrov wapd wav Eoyor toi Putod. 

From this evidence it is clear that the correct Latin version is that 





- ee 
preserved in G I : while our Arabic text must be emended by adding 
be before Lad. 

generabatur animal 


Vid. loc. cit., no. 4. Karsten proposed to emend od to ad (ad Empe- 
doclem p. 422), and there is no doubt at all that his correction must be 
adopted : il is incorporated in Apelt’s text. 


infirmabitur et veterascet et cor- sey duds U2 
rumpetur et arefiet 


The Greek is : doOevodar td Guta xal ynpdoxover nat POfvouer xal Enpai- 
vovtasz, Some word corresponding to veterascet (ynpdoxovcr) has drop- 


ped out of the Arabic text, probably jo. 
quaedam arbores habent gummi 


Vid. loc. cit., no. 6. The Greek is a mistranslation of the accurate 
Latin. 


nodos ... et venas et ventrem 

Vid. thid., no. 7. Some word corresponding to ventrem (xorhiav) has 
fallen out in the Arabic, probably oe owing to its similarly to >, 
possibly, as Meyer suggests, dar. 

scilicet inter corticem et lignum 


Vid. abd., no. 8. These words, for which no equivalent exists in the 
Arabic, probably represent a gloss on the preceding phrase, such as : 


Ably 8 ow Ge 


f.103 4 
et similia (Gk : xa) @ddXa) MD3 yey, 
For simia, GI reads fola, and this is the reading of the Greek trans- 
lator. 


quaedam habent has partes, quae- a od le au, #f sell oda a) le ave 


dam illas, quaedam non a 
oe 





\ 
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The words quaedam illas are only found in Bas : as they do not occur | 
in the Arabic, we must omit them.’ 


. . . . . id 
ut radices, virgas, folia, ramos, flores, pullulationes, rotunditatem, 


-et corticem, qui circumdat fructum 


The Arabic and Greek versions are given in Bull., I, p. 67 f. 1034 
no. 2. It will be observed that the Latin is an exact rendering of the 
Arabic. The word dvyous appears to have been due to a misreading of 
vitices for radices. Meyer assigns the word Gdac7ovs against rotunditatem , 
but it is clear that it represents pullulationes, and that there is no equiva- 
lent in the Greek for rotunditatem. 


et quaelibet partium plantae com- yan) bi Ld! ol jel Cr Oe JS 
positae sunt membris aliis : 3 re Aunt ee 


The Greek is: xa) éxacla 7@v pepiv rol Qutot ovvfeta sioly dyora 
pdrect Cov. The word compositae (cvvOera) is superfluous : and, as far 
as conjecture can be certain, it is certain that it is due to a misreading 


of Pa for ns. Both these words are expressed in the Greek : presum- 
ably, therefore, the Greek translator had before him a Latin version in 
which both similes (33) and compositae (3) were noted, possibly as 
variants. The word alits is evidently a corruption for ammals, as the 
Greek {ov shows. We must therefore read : ef quaelbet partum plantae 


similes sunt membris animalis. 


quia cortex plantae similis est cuti hells os! wl me 3 OU AS oF 
animalis, et radix plantae similis - 
4 ol Pee o i OL 


est ori animalis 

“The Greek is : 6 58 Grords rod Qurod Suolos dots Quorxdis Sépuats Cov. 
It is obvious that the Greek translator (or his text) was a victim to the 
homoeoteleuton similis est... similis est. It is to be noted that G II 
adds naturaliter after the second animalis, and this explains the super- 
fluous @uoixds. Apelt reads in his text d¢pyers, which he attributes to 
Sylburg, noting that the reading of Na, the best MS of the Greek text, 
is o7ézatt, which of course represents ort. Now Bas, in many respects 
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the best of the Latin MSS., reads cum’ cute for cuti, and then goes on : 
ammalis et radix carte similis est ori animals. The reading carte is quite 
properly pilloried by Meyer, who notes it thus : carte (sic!). Neverthe- 
less, it is, ironically enough, the only vestige of the true reading, carn 
for ort. And yet, how appropriate that or: is! The comparison of the 
roots of a plant with the mouth of an animal is a familiar idea in Aris- 
~ totle, as Meyer demonstrates on page 65 of his edition. But unless we 


are prepared to emend 4! to 4, we are left with the inept comparison 
of the roots with the flesh, which Sylburg preferred. 


et quaelibet harum partium dividuntur aliquo modo per partes eonsi- 
miles, et dividitur etiam per partes dissimiles, quasi lutum uno modo 
per terram tantum, et alio modo per aquam; pulmo quoque et caro 
dividuntur, et sunt partes earum carnes, et alio modo dividuntur per 
elementa seu radices. 


/ 


Vid. Bull., 1, p. 68 nos. 5,6. Of the variants on the Latin text, the 
most important to be noted is that of Bas, dividitur for dwiduntur, on at 
least two occasions (for Meyer is not very clear on this point). The 
first dividuntur must be altered to dividitur, for quaelibet is smgular fe- 
minine, corresponding with *j aS and also apposite to et dividitur 
etiam. We must in the same way read_ | = twice (for { 3%), and retain 
the remainder of this part of the passage as I have printed it in the text 
(Bull., I, p. 54-55), and not as in the Appendix (ibid., p. 68), which 
gives the MS reading. Quasi is Meyer’s conjecture : quia is the reading 
of Bas G I, G II, Albertus writes steut, and the later Latin version has 
veluti scilicet. The Greek, which is a little periphrastic, supports the MS 
reading (note the yd). Quia is quite obviously correct (OY), but there 
is a case for quasi, not (as Meyer argues) because its letters are similar 
to those of guia, but because it can be taken to represent a variant hs 
for oY. 

What of pulmo quogue et caro (daattws 6 avedpov xal 1 ode)? By 
comparing the Arabic, it is clear that pulmo is due to a misunderstanding 
_ of Ay dy 3 means ‘the upper part of the chest’, and this is the word 


which is in Alfredus’ mind. Alas for the consequences : \;= becomes 


are ie 
2 (twice), and 4 becomes so), and all is comparatively well : but 
what of 25}! perl hall 2? «And what of the broken meaning? The idea 


of the writer is, that any compound can be divided in two ways : into 
similar particles of its own compound substance, and into dissimilar par- 
ticles of its simple elements. Mud can be divided into particles of clay 
(17), or it can he divided into its elements of water and earth (47): 
flesh can be divided into particles of flesh, or it can be divided. into its 
elements or roots (reading Jo P| for ol, : cf. elementa seu radices). 
But (he goes on) a hand cannot be divided into elemental hands, etc. 


nec folia ad alia folia 


Vid. loc. cit., no. 7. We should emend the Arabic text to: Gos) Ya 
-\ bad 
sed in his, radicibus et foliis est wz baaly ee a ne i 


compositio . mates a te 


So Meyer prints his text, explaining that some mt must evil leaps 
ped out, such as : est compositio tantum ex partibus similibus, ex humore , 
carne, fibris, etc. But this is not the idea of the author at all : he is 
pointing out the difference between some compounds (stich as mud and 
flesh), inorganic compounds as he would think of them, and others, 
organic, such as the parts of animals and plants, which resemble one 
another in that they cannot be broken up into smaller particles semilar to 
themselves. We must omit the comma after his. 


illae enim habent corticem et carnem et testam et semen 


Vid. loc. cit., no. 8. We should add after habent, quattuor coopertu- 
ras (ab e')- The word testa (here ‘shell’) is used to render Sa, 
the kernel of the olive : the Greek interpreter fails to understand the 
meaning of this, and does his best with xat +i bol paxddes,. thinking of 
tesla as meaning a potsherd. Then his Latin text betrays him, and he 
translates the following : corticem et carnem et testam et semen et fructum. 
Quidam habent etc. (for : semen. Et fructuum quidam habent etc. ). 


ex duobus corporibus . of ss wis 


| 
| — aer.. 


| So Meyer, on the authority of GI and Albertus : all other sources give 
corticibus (@dorv), which, being supported by the Arabic, must he in- 
corporated into the text. 


tres cooperturas (Gk : weprxaddzuara) lb SH 
The Greek is following the tradition of G I, which omits tres. 
nec effectum aequalem effectui animalis . ol al a Je NL 


The Greek is : odde diaBeoww tony. drabécer puyis. 
Evidently the error arises from reading ammae for animalis. 


f. 103 6. 
et quando generabitur, remanebit Lil alle de a jp Isl, 
; in sua dispositione species 
G IL omits species, and it is possible that, as no equivalent for this 


word occurs in the Arabic text as preserved to us, it was added for the 
sake of clearness by some copyist. It turns up also in the Greek : xat 
Sov yervnOy t+ eidos Qurod, péver ev tii oineia Stabéoes. 


nec remanent, ut cortex et corpus, vy LalJI : ly gtd Mee ae y, 
cadens a re abjiciente ipsum pro- " 
Annie 9 aay gall 
pter causam... oS 
Meyer eventually gives up this passage as incurably corrupt, and it is 
not necessary in this place to refer to the ingenious conjectures which he 
makes as to the nature of the (to him) lost Arabic original, conjectures 


which are, unhappily, not substantiated by the facts. It is to be noted — 


that the only variation which occurs between the text which Alfredus 
used, and that which has survived, lies in the letters of the word 4sw , 


which I tentatively emended to 4, an emendation which I do not pro- 


pose to retain: Alfredus must have read Ket) - Let us, however, exa- 
mine the whole context, and note the numerous discrepancies which 
occur. \ 

Et flores et fructus et folia plantarum quandoque omni anno erunt, 
quaedam vero non sic; nec remanent, ut cortex et corpus, cadens a re 
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abjiciente ipsum propter causam. Et non est istud in planta, quia mul- 
totiens cadunt de planta partes multae non determinatae, sicut pili homi- 
nis et ungues in animali; et nascuntur pro eis aliae partes vel in loco, in 
quo fuerunt, vel extra in alio. Et jam certum est, quod partes plantae 
non sunt determinatae, sive sunt partes plantae, sive non. Et turpe est 
nobis dicere, res, cum quibus crescit animal et completur cum eis, non 
esse partes ejus; sed folia et omnia, quae sunt in eis, sunt partes ejus, 
licet non sint determinatae et paulatim decidant, quoniam cornua cervi, 
et capilli quorundam animalium et pili quorundam de eis, quae se abs- 
condunt in tempore hyemali in caveis et sub terra, cadunt, et illud est 
simile casui foliorum. ‘ 

The Arabic text of this passage will be found on p. 55 of the first _ 
number of the Bulletin, 11, 13-29. 

I must confess that this passage appears to me to be beyond cure. 
There is no equivalent in our Arabic text for the words non determinatae , 
sicut pil hominis et ungues in animali (the last two words are missing in G | 
G II, and the Greek translator has not found them). Then there is a 
variation between aliae partes vel in loco, in quo fuerunt, vel extra in alio. 


The clause in the Arabic beginning at ee les and ending at a) = 
does not appear in the Latin or the Greek. In the face of such serious 
discrepancies, conjecture seems powerless to restore an accurate text : 
I suspect strongly that the Arab translator himself was here confronted 
with a corrupt Greek tradition, and that this is the true reason for the 
pure nonsense which he has written m the passage quoted in the last 
note. J am inclined to think that these words conceal a comparison 
between the flowers, fruit and leaves of the tree, which fall (or, in some 
cases, do not fall) every year, and the skin which is cast by snakes : but 
this is pure guesswork. 


et fortitudine et debilitate 


Vid. Bull., 1, p. 69, no. 7. It is evident that we must supply Gaal 
after Syi\y. 
ut lac (Gk: ds ya) ol a lh 
We should read cll duds : cf, wo sb Ati 





pan VN aes 
similis ‘est pici (ut in abiete, et in 4b ee cody aut 
quibusdam est aquosus) ut hu- ' 
mor 


The words in brackets are supplied by Meyer to restore the text : but 
there is no equivalent for them in the Arabic, although it is true that 
they are sorely needed. 


origanalis oie 


_ This is the reading adopted by Meyer, sithoust it is only given by 
G I, and as an alternative by Albertus : Bas and GII read originals , 
which is copied by the Greek dpy¢yoves. It is a triumph for Meyer that 
he should have chosen so well, and also that he should have deduced a 
reference to dpfyavoy (vid. op. cit., p. 99). 


in origano et in planta, quae dicitur opigaidum 


Vid. loc. cit., no. g. The words xa) gv &dors can be struck out as 
"pure padding, for there is no authority for them in the Latin. As for 
opgaidum, this is the reading of G I, and it is followed in the Greek with 
émeyais : it is, however, a vox mhili, for no such word is to be found in 
the Greek language. Of the other MSS, Bas has opigaldum, which is 
substantially the same, G II has epigader, while Albertus gives epygadrium. 
. The reading of our Arabic MS provides a neat solution of this i impasse : 


it is of course dplyavov in Arabic characters. The plant tm is thyme 


(Sizes), and sia must surely represent Sumatinds in the original 


Greek, which must have read somewhat thus : ¢v tia) 32 Supsotixds, ds 


6 xupds 6 dv 7H Siuy ual 7 dprydvy. The plant vig lta (in Latin 
origanum) i is the aromatic herb called marjoram. rune. 
7 


f. 1044 


est planta ‘quae habet partes siccas; et est, quae habet partes termina- 
tas nec similes nec aequales, et quaedam habent partes similes ad invi- 
cem, et quaedam habent aequales nec similes 


Vid. loc. cit., no.1. The reading of Bas for this passage is : est planta, 
quae habet partes lerminatas, et quae habet partes stmiles ad % mvicem , et quae 





8 


habet partes nec similes nec aequales, et quaedam habet partes aequales non 
similes. There is no origin for érepov vypd, xl rd tomdra in the Greek. 
With such diversity in such a seemingly haphazard entehopie, I do not 


_eare to speculate as to what 1s the correct text. 


in: diversitatibus (saporum) inae- sda dab 55 Aw) § OEY oy 
i t meri et ; \ bas 
qualitate et augmento nu wails 
ejus detrimento 
Thus Meyer supplies saporum, arguing detbill from Theophrastus. 
The Arabic shows that the Latin tradition is sound : i diversitatibus in 
aegualitate et augmento numeri et ejus detrimento. The Quoixf noted in 
Bull., 1, p. 69, no. 3 comes from the variant natural for numeri found 


in GIL. 
et quaedam non erit unius modi 


Vid. Bull., 1, p.. 70, no. 4. The rosodrov seems to derive from a mis- 


reading of hujus or talis for unzus. 
et quarundam a radice ale! lee of le ding 
This suggests that we should read alol ce 


ut arbores Aegyptiae, quae dicun- pre oh +d, ll pas gal pws chee 
tur vargariaton aT tes 


vargariaton is the reading of G1; Bas has varcariariceo, G II marga- 
rita, which is the basis of the Greek uapyapiza:. Of the MSS of the book 
of Albertus Magnus, Basil reads nagavariton, and Argent has margavari- 
con, while editors print nargavariton. Meyer makes several suggestions 
as to the true name that lies concealed in this jungle of confused rea- 
dings, vid. op. cit., p..72. Since the author is writing of a plant growing 
in Egypt, which has its fruit growing attached to its roots, an example 
which occurs at once to the mind is the peanut or dle ee Js; and there 
is in Greek the word dpaxos or dpaxos, which, we are told, is a kind of 


pulse or vetch. In Arabic characters, this would appear as url, 


which is very near indeed to what our MS gives us, yom y\. As for the 
rest of the part of our text enclosed in daggers, I conjecture that this 





=f Oh 


should be read G9 b 4), a gloss, referring to some variant reading writ- 
ten above in the archetype of our MS, and then mechanically copied into 
our text, thereby adding to the confusion. I would therefore rewrite 


the text thus : ‘a ") yf l Aiay wet 34 all a) 


et quarundam folia et nodi indis- jg 2 odicy dy be Obl ons 
creti sunt; et quarundam sunt 
folia aequalia et ad invicem simi- 
lia; et quaedam habent ramos 4) (gl) Coll te Argluie Glas 
ae earum quae habent ra- __ | isl aa 


A) Le Aung 5 gtuw Ady g be Od og 


The relevant Greek passages will be seen at p- 70 of Bull., I, nos. 7-9. 
of xapmo/ is derived from G II, which reads fructus folia et modj. The 
Greek translator seems to have had before him a text exhibiting consider- 
able differences from that which Meyer published; it must have been 
something like this : et quarundam fructus foha et nodi indiscren sunt; et 
quarundam sunt folia ad invicem similia, quarundam non; et quaedam habent 
ramos aequales, quaedam non tales. That 5s is corrupt, seems fairly 
certain : but I am at a loss to find an equivalent for indiscrett sufficiently 
similar to account for the corruption. As for the ‘three branches” 


mentioned in the Arabic (and omitted in the Latin, which seems to’ 


run into nonsense at this point), I know of no tree or plant that habit- 
ually has only three branches; but if there is one, then some words 
have fallen out of our text, and the whole passage should run : ‘‘Of some 
the leaves and notches are all of one kind (?), of others they are not so; 
some have equal branches (sc. equal in number on each side), others 
unequal, like the plant that has three branches (sc. two on one side and 
one on the other)”. 


omnium plantarum 


Since this was written, Dr. Meyerhof has been so kind as to suggest that the 
plant here referred to is the ¢péy:5va (vid. Tusopurastus, Hist. Plant. 1c. 1vm) and 
that the Arabic equivalent is G,ite. This is a neat solution. 
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Vid. loc. cit., no. 10. The Greek translator renders arborum, which 
does not occur in any surviving MS. 


abd. 
et ista assimilantur membris animalium \! ree tlac| ll 2, 


Vid. tbid., no. 11. GIL has wriliter for membris, and this is evidently 
the source of the variation in the Greek. 
sicut statura erectionis pred) Ache Ants 
This is the text which Meyer adopts, following Albertus. All the 
MSS read similis staturae arboris, and as this is the exact equivalent of the 
Arabic, it should undoubtedly be incorporated. The Greek translator 
imiroduces a fresh variant with é&vOpdmov. 
a radice arboris oll acs er 
Vid. loc. cit., no. 13. 4cls is the trunk, G*% the branch, and ys 
the twig. : 


ut fungi et tuberes 


Vid. ibid., no. 16. The Greek seems to read similia for tuberes. 


fioh db 


et nodi et venae 


Vid. ibid., no. 1.. The Greek seems to read haec for nodi. 


et multotiens inveniuntur partes, as pl ll Oli Gg dey 4, 


t tad generandum, oi P ’ a 
quae aptae sun § Clnaill , ry asl eo clu 


ut folia et flores et parvae virgae, j 
quae sunt flores praeter plantam; NAS, oll EY) \s re) jdeall 
eodem modo et fructus et rami gan ie could! lial, cpa : ¥ 
in planta, et (quae) nascuntur : An 8 
ex semine, et quod circumdat eli” | 


illud 


The Greek of this passage is : xa woddohus evpioxovtar pépn Tid emt- 
ridea eis 7d yervdv QUA xad dvOn. nad Ayor Sf twes Bpayeis elotr, els 70 
yervdv emit deros dvOn, os em) tiv irediv. tivds d8 xad dvOn na) xapmods év 
tois dévdpois, xal tard dmdoa yervdvrar ex omépparos, xa doa weptna- 
Arlovew adbrd. , 


/ 


= Die = 


Meyer would exclude que, for which Bas had rami et planta que. © At 


first sight this is a desperate affair : but fortunately there is a passage in. 


Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. I c. 2) which exhibits so striking a similarity 
to this passage, that one cannot help concluding that it its the original of 
it : Gra d8 dolly domep enérera wdon ta apds tv xaprotoxiay, olov PuAdon, 
AvBos, wloyos’ toiro & éoliv, @ auviprytae mpds Td Qurdy 7d QuArov xa} 
6 xapmds* éxt d2 &uE, Bovov, ols vmdpyer, xa) dm) wdior omepua tO TOU xap- 
mod xapnds 0 dot) 7d cuyxeiuevor omdpua peta too wepixapmiov. - 

“There are other parts which are, as it were, annual, namely, the 
parts connected with fruitbearmg, ‘such as leaf, flower, stem (sods) 
— the latter is the part whereby the leaf and the fruit are connected 
with the plant — likewise tendril and catkin (in such plants as possess 
them), and, above all, the seed of the fruit : and the fruit consists of the 
seed lying in position, and the pod ( wepixdorsor).” 

On the evidence now before us, we can make the following shutnetee 


1. =|, which is obviously wrong, must be emended to S ro 2 EF, 
dda. dé .... wéon in Theophrastus. That this word is not reproduced 
in the Latin, is probably due to haplography of Vol | >|, as the words 


would appear in a MS of this period, written without points and with (s 


written as |. Le? 
u. The Arabic translator must have used a version of the Greek in 
which émréreca (annual) had become corrupted to émity seta : this explains 


ek which is of course nonsense. It is interesting to note that thal 
becomes émty dere again after passing through apiae in the Latin, thus 
affording confirmation of the corruption in the original Greek. 

ut. ployos is rendered by \nall oliaill : : while Os gos ls 3 con- 
tains a rendering of rodro 0 deliv, @ auviprntas wpds 1d Qurdy 7d OvAXOv 
in a-mutilated form. 3a) has become displaced, and should follow 


cldl, while after HAS, (é 38) must have originally come the Arabic 
equivalents for 24:&, Bpvov, ols tmdpyer. 
iv. The phrase xa) ém) wae omdpya td tot xaprod has dropped out. 
v. Ve by oa) ur coll clay i is the remainder of an attempt to 


render xapnds 0’ éo7) 7d cuyxcipevor omgoua werd tod wepixapmiov. 
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In such a welter of corruption, conjecture becomes powerless, and 
only rewriting is of any avail. Here, however, we may note. 


a) From ur our text can almost certainly be restored thus : Gaal, 
AMIS, fy A OLN Gay ald ly i Seal 

b) From v we may conclude that we should read oo for oa, espe- 
cially as this reading is supported by the Latin (semine), and is required 
by al > . 

ambrachion 

For the context, vid. Bull. 1, p.. 71 n. 3 (f.104 6). This is the read- 
ing of G I and G II here : Bas has ambrechion, Albertus ambrapyon. A 
little lower, where the same word recurs, ambrachion is read by Bas, 


ambrachinon by G II, and mandragion by GI. From these variants we 
may conclude that Alfredus had before him some such combination as 
Oe vo pal or Os pb, assuming that he took the initial for a preposition. 
The context clearly requires a word meaning ‘bush’ or ‘shrub’, for which 
we have in Greek Sdyvos : and that in this context we must look for a 
transliteration of this word into Arabic characters, besides being a sug- 
gestion put forward by Meyer (op. cit., p. 77), who notes that Avicenna 


has the form uae ‘haud raro’, is also indicated by the unanimity bet- 
ween our Arabic MS and the tradition in the Latin as to the letters »! 
and perhaps wl. Further than this it does not seem possible to specu- 


late. 


inter arbores et herbas minutas 


--Vid. ibid., no. “4. We must emend the Arabic to: Gtdly pxtll yu 


ut id quod dicitur magnus cannae ey + ug Jy 3 U5, all oll a 
et rubus a lly cual 
- The Greek is : ds td xadovpeva dyvor xa) Blros. 
Evidently the Greek translator was using a Latin text in which magnus 
and cannae were fused into apni. mail is of course cannae, and eo 
is rubus. What, then, are we to read into the strange form magnus, and 


a3 











Ee 
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its equally strange original + Ux yl ole +?) What but wadlovpes, which 
is found in company with @dros e. g. in Theophrastus op. cit. (vid. Meyer 
Pp: 77), and, in its Latin dress, paliurus, with rubus (@dzos) as at Colu- 
mella, De Re Rustica XI 3 : semina vastissimarum spinarum , masimeque 
rub et paliuri, cf. Vergil, Eclogues 5.39 : spinis surgit paliurus acutis. 
In Arabic characters this name becomes Urs wb, which is not so very far 
from what our MS gives. Meyer's guesses in this context make very inte- 
resting reading. 
et non possumus haec omnia nisi Ying OL ASM ode vs uy 
per syllogismos et exempla et des- i 
criptiones manifestare 4 


Bas and G II omit manifestare. The Greek is : od duvdpeba 33 taita 
wdyta émiclacbas ei pi uth. 
I suggest that we should omit manifestare, and emend posswmus to po- 


suumus (= ble ) . 
ut olus, quod dicitur olus regium Am Sly 405 ll Ala) ee 


For regium Bas and G II have regum, which is however substantially 
the same. The Arabic text is evidently corrupt, and we must look for 
some Greek word in Arabic characters in place of ao a for our author 
commonly introduces a Greek word in Arabic garb with lis; BS WS» all. 


Now Meyer points out (op. cit., p. 79) that Theophrastus, in a similar con- 
text, mentions the plant called yaddyy : this name has passed over into 


Arabic in the form 4egle or she. We must therefore emend i> sll 
to dell. As for Alfredus, he was apparently at a loss to understand 
the somewhat rare word before him, and supposed that the phrase was a 
corruption of some form of the root Mh. 
acelga | 
Meyer (ibid.) correctly identifies this strange form as representing the 


Arabic jad! . 


in figura granorum plantae + Vyuldly +O tl aly ipa de 
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Above we have already met the forms ~ | ym 9| oly and (> 3 als 
and in both contexts we concluded that the word Sdyvos must have been 
in the original Greek : and it is entirely appropriate to the present con- 
text that the same word should be looked:for. 


ut vovet et fingekest (i.e. penta- coal) oul, ctSouill, oxi eu 
phylion), et planta, quae dicitur 2, + Urgedl le + 


bacca caprarum 


For vovet (which is only found in Albertus), G I reads vestiet, Bas vee- 


- cet, G IL venulli : the Greek version has Apa6:xoi Gévvero:. Ina similar 


passage, Theophrastus names the following : dyvos, wadioupos, xertds (vid. 
Meyer, ibid., p. 80). Now wadéoupos is evidently to be found in the cor- 
ruption cre guall ile (cf. uy) ley above) : and CtSoed, a Persian word, is 
identified with dyvos, the “‘chaste-tree”.’ It must remain a mystery, how 
Alfredus produced bacca caprarum from these letters. The word Gall 
is not represented in the Latin. Are we, then, to conjecture that some 
word for xirrds or xoeds (‘ivy’) lies behind the specious os} and the 
mysterious variety of forms used by the Latin MSS. as its equivalent? 


myrtus quoque et malus et pirus wb ly ASI, clas uN es 
sub hoc genere continentur , styl oda je ; 


Alfredus’ MS seems to have lost ov : 


fioda 
multi et superflui Le ry ry 
Vid. Bull., 1, p. 74 no. 1. et superflu is to bring out the force of Le . 


et quaedam nascuntur et vivunt in 
locis aridissimis, ut in terra Aethi- 
opum, quae dicitur Ziara 


| ouall 3 ota l dia 


For ~) the MS has (~ : this may be meant for (ys but the 


context asks rather for (““, and so I have emended. Meyer correctly 


ww? 


conjectures that Ziara is for Sahara (sc. \euall) . 


a3. 


—_— 
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in locis altis, et quaedam in humi- Wl, ) te Lata) la aiey Saul le 


do loco, et quaedam in arido, et 
’ q ’ 
quaedam vivunt in utroque 


Vid. Bull., 1, p. 72 nos. 7, 8. The Arabic seems to have become 
somewhat abbreviated. 


Theophrastus mentions three trees as particularly prone to grow near 
water, viz. wuppiyn (emended by Schneider to pupixn ‘tamarisk’), iréa 
‘willow’, and xA#Opa ‘alder’ (vid. Meyer, op. cit., p 82). Meyer correctly 


identifies atharafa with als all ‘tamarisk’, and sahx points to a word for 


ut salix et atharafa 


‘willow’ in the Arabic. 


et planta terrae affixa non separatur ab ea. Quidam quoque loci me- 
liores sunt quibusdam. 


Vid. Bull., 1, p. 72 no. 8. Evidently Alfredus’ text lacked 49, and 


-also the phrase 4 oy opl & Fs. 


£1056 

So GI. Bas and the Later Latin Version have med:anus; G II medua; 
Albertus ut sunt istae per dimidium annum durantes, propter quod et mediannes 
dicuntur ; the Greek version gives zeorredww, a desperate expedient. Meyer 
conjectures that the Arabic original was als gf la, the euphorbia lathyris. 


ut alaz (, et i. e. rhamnus) é gl We 


ut mediannus 


So Meyer prints his text. Albertus writes : ul ramnus, qut alaz Arabice’ 


dicitur. G IL has ut alanar, i. rampnus; Bas, ut alacer, et 1. rampnus; G I 
ut allatum et rampnus. Alfredus attempted to transliterate the Arabic 
word, and then gave the Latin equivalent, and this is the origin of so 


-much confusion. 


et quaedam carent ramis, et quaedam habent ramos multos, ut morus 


silvestris 








ee 
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Vid. Bull., I, p. 72 no. 5. ' Alfredus omits the words jis as: well 
he might. 
nascitur in solo ramo Bos dad a) cat 
For ramo G II has raro, which was translated by the Greek interpreter 
dpards. 


a gealy sthy ye JS 


olivae et nucis pineae 
We should insert et after nucis. 


ex carne et osse et grano, ut pruna; quidam ex carne.et grano, ut 
cucumeres 


Vid. Bull., I, p. 73 no. 10. There is a fundamental difference here. 


f.1064 


et quosdam fructus quidam comedere possunt, quidam vero non; et 
quosdam quaedam animalia comedunt, quaedam vero non. Fructuum 
iterum quidam sunt in siliquis, ut grana; quidam in coopertura sicut 


tela, ut triticum 


Vid. Bull., 1p. 73 no. 1. Evidently some words have dropped out in 
the Arabic, corresponding to fructuum terum . . . ut triticum. 
et quidam in cafta, ut belotae any cil jg BAIS AS ge be ay 

landes), et quid i fti ' is 

(glen es), et quidam in caftis 58 9 git Pee 
muitis ; 

Meyer conjectures cafta and caflts, supposing this to be a Jatinisation 
of the word “>, in support of which he quotes the following sentence 
from Avicenna : 

Sell oi gay ation yo Lad LL) gL atl, 

Now the MSS read as follows : in cascha ... in lascis G1; in casia .. « 

in casis Bas; in cassa ... incassisG II. In the corresponding passage in 


Albertus Magnus, cod. Bas. has casca, cod. Argent. casta. On this evi- 
dence, and with the original. Arabic before us, we cannot doubt that 


Alfredus is doing his best to put the word y- into Latin characters, 


eee 
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Meyer correctly identifies belotae with bs. The Latin equivalent for 
cll (mandragoras) has dropped out. 
ut mora et cerasa ods 
This is the reading of G IT only. Bas has mora cerasa, GI mora. 
ut omnes fructus silvestres 


Vid. Bull., I, p. 73 no. 4. A little later Aa cwll is rendered by 


ficus silvesires 
quaedam tarde 


Vid. zbid., p. 74 no. 5. The omission in the Latin is due probably to 
the homoeoteleuton NAY sooee l ry, 


quaedam ad albedinem, quaedam ad rubedinem . 


Vid. whd., no. 7. GI adds : propter calorem inflammantem aerem ad- 
mictum cum terrico. This is clearly the origin of the inflated Greek text. 


sed et figura fructus, si fuerit sil- toy tax gh be AC) ju ul, 
tris, est di d es 4 
vestris, est diversorum modorum Le 4g 


In the published text I conjectured C8 jr for t Uy t : now, how- 
ever, with silvestris (d&ypr) before us, it is safe to conclude that we should 


read (o>! .. 
f. 1066 ° 


ut artemisiae in adul silvestre, et og cal ssl Ss ul 


olivarum in botam 


For artemisiae (G I), G II has arthemele, Bas marchemesie. G I has in 
adul silvestri, Bas in adul silvestris, G IL in advulsum silvestre, Albertus in 
absinthum. The Greek of this passage is : ds dpreysoia els dyplav dpre- 
wiolay nat xadrdudrouos eis dypiddccov. The Arabic rescues us from this 
morass of obscurities, but it is difficult to understand how such corrup- 
tions arose. Meyer rightly identifies docam (so Bas; betam G I, G II) 


with ‘ 
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quaedam pejus, et a quibusdam malis seminibus bonae arbores pro- 


veniunt ~ 


Vid. Bull., 1, p.74,no.1. But Bas and GI entit quaedam pejus (tivd 
xeipov), and the Arabic proves that they are to be rejected. 


in palmis quoque si folia vel pulvis foliorum vel cortex masculae pal- 
mae foliis femineae palmae apponantur, ut cohaereant 


Vid. ibid., no. 2. There is evidently corruption of some sort in the 
Arabic text, which may be emended thus : ; 


U! db yy ab G5 3s SY Jot Lb 
ex quibusdam horum vel omnibus 
Vid. cbed., no. 3. The phrase lao Via! aall oe is seemingly a 
doublet of las, aalb etd, or perhaps it is a gloss noting the variant ios 
for as , : and it has Heptoved from the text the words which are trans- 
lated by ew quibusdam horum vel omnibus. 


quando folia masculi inter illa fue- $. Bi) ob cy \s er \3\ 


* rint apprehensa 

The Greek is : dérav rd QudAa Tod &ppevos TH Sfrer dmawp@vrat. Inter 
illa is taken by Meyer from Albertus : all the MSS give in illa, and this 
is evidently correct (We) . . For apprehensa (G 1), Bas G II read appensa 
(drampdvra). If ke is right, perhaps we should read apposita, cf. 
apponantur above. 


The next phrase, ro Cos co oF Lily, is not translated by 


' Alfredus, and does not appear in the Greek : probably it is to be regar- 


ded as a gloss. 
dicitur quoque, quod calamentum lus jlo, sw kc, fil oO Ones 


transmutatur in mentam. Terug- i 1s bias is) cosh, 
enaque abscissa et plantata secus ~" *~* ™ 4 


mare viride fortasse fiet sesebram cial whe ky - ‘i 
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Meyer has a long and learned note on this passage, of which the follo- 
wing speculative table of equivalents is the end : 


Nicolaus Arabic Latin 
orodesproy é3 2 calamentum 
pivOn gles mentha 
axipov | oles terugena 

' gomuddov a a elk sesebra 


Theophrastus in a similar context states that sisymbrium (csodpEprov) 
changes into mint (pO), and basil (dxsuov) into thyme (gpmvddov). 
Now calamentum is the same as otad6prov, and there is little doubt that 
¢ Raub’ is an attempt to transliterate this word into Arabic. On the 
other hand, sesebra (Albertus), soesebram Bas, schelapram G I, cellebra G 
II, represent Alfredus’ attempt to put the selfsame ¢ uals into Latin 
characters. If we interchange . paul and lal, we probably get the 
first of Theophrastus’ examples accurately reproduced : and of the se- 
cond, we get the second term, thyme ( ly, correctly in place. It 
therefore remains to obtain the Arabic for basil out of 225d in the MS. 
and teruga G I terrugena G II turregene Bas; turego Albertus (MS. Basil.) 
citrego Albertus (MS. Argent.). Viride is due to reading perl for 


ey. 


f. 107 4 
stercore porcino fimata ol ot or abel 3 ob Is! 


Theophrastus Hist. Plant. Il ¢ 9 xi: tf Sepamele 2 weraSddrer pba xal 
dpuydari. pba pev xdmpov velav haSotsza nat datos wAjOos puTod: duvydary 
68 Bray wortaddy tes évOf, xad 7d daxpvov aparph 70 émippéov @rele ypdvov 
nal tiv GAAnv dmodidg Separreiay. 

It is impossible to doubt that this is the origin of our Arabic : presu- 
mably the whole passage was incorporated into Nicolaus’ epitome. We 
must emend bid v7, to Pas jy ‘ 


in Coruma (Gk : év tf ‘Poipy) dud Sly diye ALG 
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So GI: in coruna Bas in vico Roma G I. Albertus Magnus gives coro- 
nia (Basil.) coronya (Argent.). It is clear from this evidence that, we 
should emend 443 ? to dus ? : this is the ancient Kopévy, a town in the 
Peloponnese. How appropriate this name is in this context, will be ap- 
preciated by a perusal of Meyer’s note at the bottom of page 103 of his 
book, where he quotes Theophrastus as mentioning Laconia as a place 


cd e ig » 
where this phenomenon occurs. It seems probable that 4 gis is a 


corruption of as 9 i, recording a variant spelling : it should therefore 


be struck out. 
ex suo ligno nel att oye 
Perhaps the adjective oll is a gloss. | 
quaedam ubique 


Vid. Bull., 1, p..75, no. 7. This phrase is omitted in G II. 


f.107 6 


@ 


et quaedam uno anno fructificant, altero reficiuntur, ut olivae, licet 
multos ramos producant, quibus cooperiuntur 
Vid. Bull., I, p. 75, no. 1 (f. 107 6). It is evident that the corres- 
ponding passage in the Arabic has dropped out. 
quaedam’ in juventute fertiliores § de yy rf C55 hs Ls ey 
sunt quam in senectute; quae- 
dam e contro melius fructificant 
_ (in senectute), ut amygdali, piri et 
ilex. 


Such is the reading of Bas (the words in italics are added by Meyer). 
For the first clause, G I has quaedam in juventute steriles, fertiles sunt in 
senectute; G II has quaedam in juventule steriliores sunt quam in senectute, and 
this is the reading of Albertus and of the Greek. It looks as though the 
confusion has arisen from Alfredus’ clumsy attempt at periphrasis. For 
ilex we have in the Greek aiyerpot, a sheer mistranslation. 


silvestrium et hortensium Stell 


Perhaps we should read : kell, Av . 
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quia masculus spissior, durior, ra- Lael S{, ete uy ad pall oY 
mosior, » minus humorosus » fruc- eae te a A he [ a», Jit 


tus brevior, minus maturabilis 


Bas omits fructus brevior; G I reads magis maturabilis (ef. nob taxdrepou 
eis wénavow); G II has minus humorosus maturabilis. It is evident that 
some word equivalent to durior has dropped out in the Arabic. 


ut cognoscamus arbores per se et yes de SN Ut oh 
genera per se 


Mayer holds et genera per se suspect, and has little doubt that what is 
wanted is et olera : our Arabic however gives’a clear meaning, ‘separa- 
tely’. 

" et inspiciamus libros eorum de his ode (3 dc co sll ae ee" de Ck, 
spa : AN 

This suggests that we should read wey. It is interesting to note 
that Bas reads scientis for scriptos, for this is undoubtedly the correct 


tradition (qasie). ‘4 ; 


et nos poterimus perscrutarieorum  \ig cy 29k ua de Oa oF r 
medullam perscrutatione compen- 
diosa 


Alfredus evidently had before him a text somewhat different from ours. 
et plantas vinales, et plantas medi- ld) sey cl pill el OL ey 
cinales i, sl os ops acl) 

We should probably strike out the superfluous and meaningless words 
gedall oll ey) alll. 


et inquiramus proprietates omnium plantarum, et maxime radicum; 
et quare quidam fructus mollefiunt, quidam non 


Vid. Bull., I, p. 76, no. 8. The two clauses were reversed in Alfre- 
dus’ original. 


f. 1084. 
et quare quidam ventrem provocant plal Ose Che cusaa) he ua, 3 
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This is perhaps Meyer's most unfortunate reading. The Greek is xat 
wis tives dPpoditny wpoxadotvra:, and G II reads veneram for ventrem. 
There is not the least doubt that we should read venerem, which actuolly 
occurs in the later Latin version. 


(quare quarundam fructus faciunt lac, quarundam non) 


Vid. Bull, loc. cit., no. 1. Meyer rightly rejects this phrase as spu- 
rious. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Bull. 1,1. 
Lbs iA gall 
[Ao ey en, ee ae dha ad AE stat 
55,15 fromend........eceeaees gles, HEL 
Soe ne ne eer dale glee ‘atale Guale 
BF. 1. Hass i325 505 5505 08 wee een edn Woe td 131 Ne oy i FY 


THE FOUNDATION OF CAIRO 


BY 


K. A. C. GRESWELL. 


Origin of the Fatimid Dynasty. — Establishment at Qairawan. — Astrological reasons 
for an attack on Egypt. — Gohar, the General of al-Mu'izz, the fourth Fatimid 


Khalif, invades Egypt. — Fall of Fustat. — Foundatio ahi ; 
; . fat. n of al-Qahira (C. . 
— The Walls and Gates. al-Qshiina (Cxino) 


ORIGIN OF THE FATIMID DYNASTY. 


The Fatimids traced the origin of their dynasty to Ubaydallah the 
Mahdi, whom they claimed to be the brother of the twelfth Imam who 
had mysteriously vanished at Samarra. There are other versions ® and 
according to one of them, he was the son of one of the «hidden» Titeare 
who succeeded to the direction of the sect after the death of the seventh 
Imam. However, in spite of De Goje’s learned and ingenious study °) 
Becker“) and Reitemeyer ©) both agree that the origin of the Fatimids is 
still involved in obscurity. The opponents of the Fatimids attributed 
the origin of the dynasty to Ma’mun al-Qaddah, an oculist who founded 


So called, as the author of the Jam¢ at-Tawarikh says, because they based their 
claims to spiritual and temporal authority «on the nobility of their descent from Fa- 
tima,» the Prophet's daughter; see Browne (E.G.), Literary History of Persia, Il 
p- 195. ee 

® For a discussion of this question see Quarnemkre, Mémoires historiques sur la 
dynastie des Khalifes Fatimides, Journal asiatique, 3° série, t. II Pp. 97 ff. 

) Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrein et les Fatimides ‘tests 1886) 

 Beitrage zur Geschichte Ag yptens unter dem Islam, 1, p. 9. ' ‘a 

® Die Stadtegriindungen der Araber im Islam, p. 112. 


— oo 
an extreme Shi’a sect"), He died A.D. 875 and his son ‘Abdullah carri- 


ed on his teachings, established seven stages of initiation and claimed to 
be an Imam of the family of Muhammad, the son of Jafar as-Sadiq. 
He acquired a great reputation at Ahwaz, but eventually had to flee to 
Basra and then to Salamiya where a son named Ahmad was born to 
him. ' 

At his death, Ahmad succeeded him and sent a Da’i ®) to ‘Iraq. The 
latter met Hamdan ibn al-Ash’ath, known under the name of Qarmat, 


‘who was converted, and became the founder of the Qarmathians. ' These 


in turn became the forerunners of the Fatimids. Ahmad had two sons, 
Husayn and Muhammad, known as Aba ash-Shalaghlagh. Husayn suc- 
ceeded his father and he, on his death, was succeeded, not by his son 
Sa’id, but by his brother Abi ash-Shalaghlagh, who sent two dais to 
Morocco, viz : — Abi ‘Abdallah and his brother Aba 1‘Abbas. They 
established themselves among the Berbers with extraordinary success and 
soon acquired an enormous following of armed men, by means of whom 
the last Aghiabid prince, Ziyadat-Allah, was driven out of the country m 
gog A.D. ®) 

A son of Husayn named Sa‘id had meanwhile been brought up by his 
uncle Abit ash-Shalaghlagh. He became celebrated at Salamiya (15 miles 
east of Hama) after the death of the latter, but later on had to flee to 
Morocco by way of Egypt, where he narrowly escaped arrest, a fate which 
actually overtook him at Sigilmasa. He was rescued by the victorious 


Aba ‘Abdallah, who humbly prostrated himself before him and hailed him 


~as the expected Mahdi and, in Rabi‘ II, 297 (January, g10), he was 


prayed for in the Mosque of Qairawan as «the Imam ‘Ubaydallah al- 


© BE. g. ‘App at“Aziz pn Suappip Hivari, in Ins at-Atnin, VIII, p. 20 ff., trans- 
lated by Facnan, Annales du Maghreb, p. 276 ff. The following version is taken 
from Maonizt, Khitat, 1, p. 348; Casanova’s trans., IV, pp. 2-4; also translated in 
SiivestRe pe Sacy’s, Chrestomathie, 2° éd., ll, p. 88. See also Quarnemire, loc. cit., 
p. 115 ff. un 

@) The title means «missionary» , literally rhe who calls». It was the fifth in the 
scale of dignitaries in the sect; see Canra pe Vavx’s article «Dai» in the Encyelo- 
pedia of Islam, 1, p. 895. 

) See Inn av-Arain, VIII, pp. 30-36; translated by Facnan, Annales du Maghreb, 
PP- 299-99. 

f 


authority, for he wrote in the eleventh century A. D. 
“Ubaydallah fi 


305 (917/8) 
(Feb./March. g21). Description de Afrique septentrionale, trad. par Mac Guckin de 
Slane (1913, ed.), p. 68; also given in Rerremeyen’s, Stétdtegrindungen, p. 138. 


= 
Mahdi, Commander of the Faithfuly ®, Aba “Abdallah soon found him- 


self ignored and, becoming jealous, began to cast doubts on the genui- 
_ neness of the Mahdi, saying that he ought to work miracles and so give 
proofs of his mission. The Mahdi nipped the danger in the bud by 
having him murdered ®!, and ruled for twenty five years, establishing his 
authority from Fez to the frontiers of Egypt, against which he had sent 
three expeditions, in 301 H. (913)®) 309 H. (914) and 306 H. (918), 
He founded al-Mahdiya in Dhu’l-qada 303 (7"" May 916)" and died 
there in Rabi I 322. Until then he had resided at Raqqada”) four miles 
from Qairawan. 
He was succeeded by his son Abu’l-Qasim, who took the title of al- 
Qaim. He sent an army against Egypt and took Alexandria, but was 
driven out by the brother of the Ikhshid and sustained a crushing defeat 





"). T give below his genealogy in tabular form for the sake of clearness ; — 


Ma’miin al-Qaddah 


] 
‘Abdallah 
| 
Abmad 


{ 
| | ” 
Husayn Muhammad (Abi ash-Shalaghlagh ) 
Said (‘Ubaydallah al-Mahdi) A, D, 907-934, Frast Figimis Kuaure, 


© His murderers sarcastically replied to his protests saying «He whom thou has 
told us to obey, has told us to kill thee». ‘Anze 1Bn Sa‘ip au-Qurrvsi, transl. by Nrcuo1- 
son, An Account of the Fatemite Dynasty in Africa (Bristol , 1840), p. 196; Inn ax- 
Aruin, p. VIII, p. 41 (Fagnan’s transi., Annales, p. 307); and Maontzi, Khitat, I, 
p, 351, 1. 5 (Casanova’s transi. , LV, p- 12). 

) Ipy ax-Arnin, VII, p. 63, ' 

“ Jbid., p. 66. ; 

® Jbid., p. 83-4, 


) Maonizi, op. cit., 1, p. 351, 1. 14 (transl, IV, p.12). Au-Baxni, a much earlier 


gives fuller details, saying that 
rst inspected the place in 300 (912/3), that the walls were finished in 
and that the Prince made his entry inlo the new town in Shauwal 308 


“ Ax-Bagni, p. 28, transl., p. 69 [63]; and Ibn ax-Aruin, VIII, p. 38. 
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alrins his retreat. He died 13 Shauwal 334 (18 May 946) after 


i Pr j 2 ar, who 
a reign of twelve years, and was succeeded by his son al-Mansir, . 


in 337 (g48/9) founded Mansiriya, the fourth royal suburb built im the, 


neighbourhood of Qairawan®. He reigned until his death in Shauwal 
341, and was succeeded by his son al-Mu‘izz who was then twenty- 
four years of age. Al-Mu‘izz was a highly educated and cultivated man 
as well as an energetic ruler. With the assistance of his Prime-Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief Gohar, a Byzantine Greek, he soon brought 
order and tranquillity to his kingdom. This however, was merely a pre- 
lude to the conquest of Egypt, the aim of his life, for which purpose he 
had amassed a fortune of twenty-four million dinars, and spent two years 
in digging wells and building rest houses on the road to Alexandria“), 


ASTROLOGICAL REASONS FoR ATTACK ON Eeypr. — De Goje suggests that al- 
Mu‘izz was led to meditate this attack on Egypt on account of the con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign of the Ram in 356 (967). 
In support of this view he shows by numerous examples the enormous 
part astrology played in the daily life of the medieval East, especially 


among the Fatimids. . He mentions the books on astrology and the occult: 


sciences of which ‘Ubaydallah (later the Mahdi) was robbed near Tahiina 
when he was a fugitive in Africa. These books, which were recovered 
by al-Qaim during his otherwise profitless campaign against Egypt, are 
supposed to have contained the prediction, current at that time, that the 
rule of the Arabs in the west would cease at the end of the third century 
of the Hijra. This prediction, according to de Gaje, was undoubtedly 


) Tew ax-Arnin, VIII, p. 243. mips 

) Ax-Baxri, transl., de Slane, p. 64 [58]; and Rairemeyen, op. cit.,p. 129. 

® For the above see Magnizi, Khitat, I, pp. 349-353 (Casanova’s transl., IV, 

. 7-17), and Lang Poon, History of Egypt, pp. 92-101. 
mo dle the similar seedltion A to the duration of Cairo in Maonizi (Khitat, 
I, p. 379, transl., IV, pp. 69-70) and his statement that whenever Saturn has 
entered Gemini, famine has afflicted Egypt. Equally fatal to the country, according 
to him, is the conjunction of Saturn and Mars in Cancer. The prediitnihes -; the 
duration of Cairo being 460 years is also referred to by Isn Knanpin, fey eee 
in Notices et Extraits, XX, p. 231, 
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connected with the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in the sign of the 
Ram, due in 296 (908), a year which actually did witness the fall of 
the Aghlabids and the inauguration of Fatimid rule at Qairawan. It is 
known that the Fatimids expected that a new era, the era of the true 
religion, would commence with a state of the heavens due in 316 H. 
(928). The origin of his dynasty dating from 296 (908), de Geje sug- 
gests, with great probability, that al-Mu‘izz, who is known to have been 
well versed in astrology“, was prompted by a similar conjunction in 356 
(967), to commence in this year the equipment of his great expedition 
against Egypt®. He reminds us that even Hilagi Khan in 656 (1258) 
at the summit of his power, did not dare to attack Baghdad until his 
astrologer, the celebrated at-Tiisi, had reassured him ®), 


Tue invasion or Eeypr. ——- As a result of internal disorders, famine 
caused by a low Nile and plague, Egypt lay helpless and open to an 
invader, and its precarious position was fully reported to al-Mu‘izz by the 
refugee Ya‘qub ibn Killis, a renegade Jew and former favourite of Kafar. 
The Arab tribes were accordingly summoned, and Gohar at the head 
of 100,000 men, with ample stores and equipment ou pack animals, 
marched from Qairawan 14 Rabi I, 358 (5 Feb. 969). He arrived 
at Giza in 17 Sha‘ban 358 (6% July 969)", forced the passage of the 
river and, fallmg upon the army drawn up on the east bank, totally 


© -Quarremine, Vie du Khalife Moezz; Journal asiatique, 3° série, t. Il, p. 207, 
quoting Ibn al-Athir, Haidar-Razi and an-Nowayri. 

©) Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrein (1886), pp. 115-128, and especially, 
pp. 1291-194. 

®) Jbid., p. 128. o, 
» © Quarnentne, Vie du Khalife Moezz, loc. cit., 1. Il, pp. 425-435; Lane Pooue, 
op. cit., pp. 101-2; and Mann (J.), The Jews in Egypt under the Fatimid Caliphs, 
I, p. 17. 5 

- au-Arnin, VIII, p. 435; Fagnan’s transl., Annales, pp. 366-7; Inn at- 
Apuini, Bayan, 1, p. 229; Fagnan’s transl., 1, p. 321; Asu’t-Fint, Tagwim, p..108; 


Reinaud’s transl., I, p. 148; and his Ta’rikh, II, p. 498; Isn Duomio, V, p. 35,,. 


Hi. 16-17 and 20; Qaroasmanni, p. 349; Wistenfeld’s transl., p. 68 (gives date as 
1a" Sha'ban); Magrizt, Khitag, I, p. 361, 1. 20; Casanova’s transi., 1V, p. 4a (also 
transl., in Rerremeyer, Beschreibung Agyptens, p. 190). 


es Er 


defeated it. The City then surrendered; the Fatimid Army passed 
through Fustat in triumph ®) and camped on the great sandy plain lying 
to the north ®) a plain which was bounded on the east by the Mugattam “), 
and on the west by the Khalig, a canal which left the Nile to the north of 


-Fustat, passed by the ancient Heliopolis and finally entered the sea at 


Suez. This plain was free from buildings except those belonging to the 
Garden of Kafar, a Coptic monastery called Dayr al-Idam, which oc- 
cupied the site of the Mosque of al-Aqmar, and a little castle called Qasr 
ash-Shauk, the name of which still survives, as the name of a quarter ®), 


Founpation or at-Qintra (Carro). — That very night Gohar mark- 
ed out (tkhtafa) the site of the palace destined for the reception of 


®) Within Jess than a century the story of this conquest had become surrounded 
with legend, and a fantastic account of it is given by Nasir-i-Khusrau, who says that 
the troops of al-Mu‘izz, consisting of 30,000 mounted slaves, swam accross the Nile, 
led by a black dog, whilst the Khalif himself came by sea, sailed up the Nile and 
beached his ships. Nasir claims to have seen seven of them in 439 (1046/7). He 
omits all reference to Gohar and attributes the foundation of Gairo to the Khalif him- 
self; see Scuzrer’s, Nassiri Khusrau, pp. 125-6. , 

"© Yaqit makes the extraordinary statement that the inhabitants of F ustat had made 
an agreement with him that he should not settle down in the town. Reitemeyer re- 
jects this account as very improbable (Stddiegriindungen, p. 113) and also points out 
that Maqrizi’s statement that the Khalif had designated the site beforehand in contra- 
dicted by another statement of his (and of sy Duouio, V, p- 36, Ul. 8-11) that the 
Khalif on his arrival at the end of 361 (g72) was not satisfied with the site chosen 
by Gohar, and would have preferred the neighbouring heights (i.e. the high ground 
south of Fustat, to-day dotted with the remains of Napoleon’s windmills), or one on 
the banks of the Nile (op. cit., p. 118). 

©) This area to-day is either covered with houses or mounds of debris, and no sand 
is visible until one comes to Abbassiya. However, excavations at the Burg az-Zafar 
(the north-eastern angle of Saladin’s enclosure) have shown that there is fine yellow 
sand at a-depth of about 7 metres below the present ground level. The foundations 
of the Burg az-Zafar rest on this stratum. ; 

) That part of this canal which passed through Cairo was filled up at the end of 
the nineteenth century, and its place taken by the tram line which runs from the 
Mosque of Sayeda Zenab to adh-Dhahir. This street bears the ‘name of Sharia Kha- 
lig al-Masri. , 

®) For a discussion of this topography see Ravaisse, E'ssai sur Vhistoire et sur la 


‘ 


Topographie du Caire, M. M.A. F.C.,-1, pp. 415-419. - 


ak 
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al-Muizz, and when the notables of Fustat came next morning to con- 
gratulate him, they found that the foundations had already been exca- 
‘vated. He made an enclosure, about 1200 years square, of sun-dried 
bricks (tab)“). Magrizi says that in his day a long section of this wall 
still existed «50 cubits behind the present wall » (i.e. Saladin’s), between 
the Bab al-Bargiya and the Darb Batit, until it was destroyed in 803 
(1400/1).. He remarks on the astonishing size of the bricks — 1 cubit 
long and 2/3 of a cubit wide — and says that the wall was thick enough 
for two horsemen to ride abreast), It is curious to find that Yaqut ©) 
uses the very same expression when speaking of the thickness of the walls 
of the Qasr of al-Mahdiya, the first capital of the Fatimids. The reason 
for broad ramparts is sufficiently obvious. It is to enable the body of 
men defending the wall being rapidly rushed to any spot threatened by 
escalade or otherwise. As early as Roman times it was the practice of 
the besiegers to construct great towers of wood, moveable and higher 
than the walls to be attacked. These, when brought up to the walls, 
commanded the ramparts and, by means of flying bridges, allowed a 
storming party to be thrown upon them. Unless the ramparts were 
broad the besieged would only be able to oppose a single line of men to 
a deep column of attack. It was to be a fortified enclosure containing 
two palaces) for the Khalif, Government Offices, and quarters for the 
garrison. There were also many other buildings, such as the Treasury, 
Mint, Library, the Imperial Mausoleum, Arsenal, Stables, etc. 


" Ipx Duomio, V, p. 36, 1. 6; Maonizi, Khitat, 1, p. 377, 1. 13 (Casanova’s 
transl., IV, p. 81). See also Inn vis, Ta’rtkh Misr, 1, p- 45,1. 19; and van Bercuem , 
Notes, p. 38. 

") Khitat, 1, 377, 1. 33 (Casanova’s transl. , IV, p. 82-83). Van Berchem suggests 
(Notes, p. 3g, n. 1) that the cubit spoken of by Maqrizi is the dhird' baladi, the base 
of the whole Egyptian system of measurement. It measures .578 m., which gives 
58 x 38,5 cm. as the size of the bricks used. This may be regarded as a certain, for 
Magqrizi’s: measurement of the south side of the Mosque of ‘Amr as 190 cubits gives 
109.82 m. on this basis, and its actual length is 109.20 internally. 

® TV, p. 694, 1. 20, quoted by Rerremever, Stédtegriindungen, p. 139. 

See Vionuer-Le-Duc, Military Architecture, Macdermott’s, transl , a" ed., pp. 
ah-a5, . 

‘*) The Eastern or Great Palace and the Western or Lesser Palace. 





as CONE 


The intention of Gohar is very clearly-expressed by Ibn Duqmag “) 
who says that he «built palaces for his master so that he and his friends 
and their armies were separate from the general public, as [later on | 
was the custom with the kings who were sons of ‘Abd al-Mumin, and 
who did so in Marrakesh and Tlemcen and other places ». 

It was first named al-Mansiriya, The Victorious, evidently after the 
palace-city al-Mansariya, founded outside Qairawan by al-Mansir billah, 
the father of al-Mu‘izz. This coincidence in names struck Kay, who 
remarks) that the foundation of an isolated and fortified palace-city 
appears to have been simply in accordance with the already established 
custom of the Fatimid Court ®), and that al-Mansiriya, which neither 
became the nucleus of a new city nor superseded Qairawan, the ancient 
capital, was doubtless the prototype of al-Qahira. It is pretty evident, 
as Reitemeyer has pointed out"), that Gohar must have had orders to 
build a palace-city which should stand in the same relationship to Fustat 
as Mansiriya did to Qairawan, and in this connection it is interesting to 
note that two of the gates of Mansiriya, according to al-Bakri®) were 
named Bab Zuwayla and Bab al-Futiih, names which we shall see adopt- 
ed for two of the gates of Cairo. It recalls in many of its aspects the 
arrangement at Pekin, of the Chinese City, the Tartar City and the « For- 
bidden City», as laid out by Kubilai Qaan three centuries later. As 
Kay has pointed out, there is nothing to show that either Gohar or his 
master intended to found a new city in the ordinary sense of the word, 


©, p. 36, i. 7-8. Maqrizi, however (I, p. 364, 1.96; Casanova’s transl., 1V, 
ae also translated in Reireweyer, Beschreibung Agyptens, p. 193) is not so spe- 
cific. 

® Al-Kahirah and its Gates, J. R.A.S., 1882, p. 233, 

) And of the Agblabids before them. The first act of Ibrahim, the founder of 
the dynasty, was to build al-‘Abbastya, a royal enclosure, three miles to the south of 
Qairawan, to which it bore the same relationship as al-Mansiriya did later on; see 
Baripaval, p. 234; Hitti’s transl. ; p- 371; at-Baxri, p. 28; de Slane’s transl., pp. 
[70-71] 64; Ipy at-Aruin, VI, p. 107; Ipw ax-‘Apuint, 1, p- 84; Fagnan’s transl. , I, 
p- 112; ete. j 

" Stadtegriindungen, p. 11h. 

©) P. 25; de Slane’s transl., p. 64 [58}.. 

) See Yuxx's Marco Polo (3 ed.), I, pp: 392-378. 


ah, 
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or foresaw what afterwards happened, viz : — that the population of the 
triple city Fustat-al-Askar-al-Qatai would gradually move to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Imperial stronghold and, eventually, on the extinc- 
tion of the dynasty by Saladin in 567 (1171), would overflow into the 
enclosure and erect mosques and secular buildings on the site of its 
rapidly decaying pavilions. Until then no person was allowed to enter 
the walls of al-Qahira but the soldiers of the garrison and the highest 
officials of the State“), 

As for its site, Maqrizi says ® that Gohar wished it to become a fort- 
ress placed between the Qarmathians and the town of Misr, so as to 
protect the approaches to the latter. 

Under a dynasty like the Fatimids, who stood for mysticism, such an 
important operation as the foundation of a city could not be undertaken 
without the assistance of astrologers ®). Gohar, therefore, had them sum- 
moned and told them to choose a propitious moment for the foundation 
of the town, so that the Fatimid dynasty would never be dispossessed of 
it. All along the line of trenches, dug to receive the foundations of the 
walls, were fixed posts, connected by cords on which where hung bells, 
so that when the exact moment arrived the astrologers could send a signal 
down the line. They told the workmen to stand by, ready to throw 
into the trenches the stones and mortar which were placed within their 
reach, but before the right moment arrived, a crow alighted on the cord, 
the bells tinkled and the workmen, thinking that the signal had been 
given by the astrologers, set to work. At this moment the planet Mars 


“) Op. cit., JR. AS., 1882, pp. 230-231. He adds that both Ibn Khallikan 
and Abu’l Mahasin ibn Taghri Bardi refer to Gohar’s foundation as al-Qasr. 

®) Op. cit., 1, p. 361, 1. 3 (transl., IV, p. 42); and Kay, #bid., p. 230). 

) The same idea prevailed at the foundation of Baghdad, the first brick being 
placed in position on a day and at an hour which had been fixed beforehand by the 
astrologer Naubakht (al-Khatib , Salmon’s text, p. 1; transi., p. 76 and Ya‘qubi, p. 238, 
1, 15, who says that he was assisted by the Jewish astrologer Masha Allah ibn Sariya); 
and at the foundation of Din Panah, one of the Seven Cities of Dehli, by Humayin, 
«In the middle of the sacred Muharram 940 (August 1533) at an hour which was 
prescribed by the most clever astrologers and the greatest astronomers», Humaytn 
put a brick on the earth and then all his court did the same, and on the same date 
work was commenced on the palace; see Garr Bimeetty Archaeology of Delhi, p. 185. 
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was in the ascendant; this planet was for them Qahir al-Falak, the Ruler 
of the Sky, and this they considered an evil omen", Jt would appear 
from the somewhat disjointed account of Maqrizi®) that the new city was 
first named al-Mansiriya, evidently after the palace-city founded outside 
Qairawan by the third Fatimid Khalif, al-Mansur billah, and that it was 
only when al-Mu‘izz came to Egypt four years later and, from his own 


“) Maortzy, I, Pp: ie 1. 1g ff. 

® Khitat, I, p. 377 (Casanova’s transl., IV, p. 81-82); Anon. Gotha M.S. , init 
by Reiremeyer, Beschreibung Agyptens, p- 189; Ravaisse, Essat, loc. cit., 1, p. hao. 
Many examples of the complete lack of system in MaontzI's Khitat might be given, 
even if one confined oneself to his account of the Fatimids. In this he describes 


‘twice over the flight of Sa‘id (later ‘Ubaydallah) to Egypt and Morocco and his arrest 
_ and imprisonment at Sigilmasa, then he gives the history of each of the Fatimid 


Khalifs from al-Mahdi to the extinction of the dynasty by Saladin. After this he 
comes back and describes the site chosen for Cairo, the extent of that city, and then 
the victorious arrival of Gohar and the foundation of the city, together with a certain 
amount of information about the Fatimid Palace. He then relates its fate under the 
Ayyibids, after which comes a chapter full of extracts and verses collected from many 
authors. He then describes the main arteries of medieval Cairo as they were in his 
day, and finally takes us right back to the building of its first wall by Gohar and the 
story about the astrologers. 

We have another instance of this method in his account of the enclosure of Saladin. 
He first describes the works executed by him in 566 H. (I, p..379), apparently 
getting his date from Ibn Abi Tay, and in his second volume, coming back to the 
subject, gives a quotation from Imad ad-Din which refers to the more ambitious 
scheme commenced by Saladin in 579 H. (II, p. 233, 1. a9). It is obvions that he 
does not realise that these two accounts refer to two distinct phases of Saladin’s work ; 
the insight of Casanova (Citadelle, M. M.A. F.C., VI, pp. 535-538), however, has 
made this clear, and my own archeological examination of the walls has confirmed it; 
see my Archwological Researches at the Citadel of Cairo, B. I. F. A. O., XXII. 

This complete lack of method observable in Maqrizi, is of course chiefly due to his 
«Scissors and paste» method of compilation, the works of many authors being drawn 
upon but not digested. Nevertheless as many (three-quarters according to Guest) 
of these works no longer exist, Magnizi’s Khitat derives enormous value from this fact, 
and, in spite of the above criticism , it is easy to admit with Guest that «the diligence 
and learning of the writer of El Khitat cannot but command admiration. He has 
accumulated and reduced to a certain amount of order a large quantity of information 
that would but for him have passed into oblivion»; A list of Writers, Books and other 
Authorities mentioned by El Magrizi in this Khitat; J. RB. A. S., 1909, p. 106. 
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_ reading of the horoscope, saw a good omen in this fact, that the name of 


al-Qahira — «the Subjugator» or «the Triumphant» — was given to 
the town. Maqrizi says that they made the walls of brick and called the 
town al-Mangiriya until al-Mu‘izz, on his arrival four years later (7 Ra- 
madan 369 11" June 973), changed its name to al-Qahira, al- 
though, about seven lines later, he tells the story of the astrologers in 
such a way that one might think the name of al-Qahira had been given to 
it there and then. It is Ravaisse ® who has made this last point clear, a 
point that Lane-Poole appears to have missed), Becker, in his article 
on Cairo in the Encyclopedia of Islam (I, p. 821) adopts Ravaisse’s view. 

The story about the astrologer and the crow is so clear and circum- 


-stantial that none of the writers who have discussed the foundation of 


Cairo have thought of doubting its authenticity. It appears to have 
escaped their notice that a nearly similar story is told by Mas‘adi (A. D. 
g43) in his obviously legendary accomt of the founding of Alexandria 
by Alexander the Great. He says that the workmen, by order of Alex- 
ander, placed themselves along the lines marked out for the new town. 
Stakes were fixed in the ground at intervals along these lines, and a 
cord was attached to them, one end of which was fixed to a marble pillar 
in front of the King’s tent. Bells were attached to the cord and the 
workmen waited for a signal to be given, on hearing which they were 
all at the same moment to stark work on the foundations. Alexander 
hoped by this means to ensure that a fortunate hour and horoscope should 


( Ten Hamuap, p. 44, transl., p. 68; and Isy an—‘Anuinr, I, p. 237; transl., I, 
p. 833. Maqrizi (Khitat, 1, p. 277, ll. 18-19) says 5“ or 7 Ramadan. 

) Essai, loc. cit., I, p. 4a0, n. 2. 

®) History of Egypt, p. 103. 

“ E.g. Vansies, Nouvelle relation, pp. 117-19; deaneen, Relation du Voyage, 2° 
éd., pp. 136-8; Founmonr, Description des plaines d’Héliopolis et de Memphis, pp. 19- 
21; Mancen, Egypte, p. 100; Curzon (R), Visits to Monasteries of the Levant, pp. 


24-5; Mrs. Poous, Englishwoman in Egypt, p. 185; Cuanmes, Cing mois au Caire,. 


pp. 55-6; Vavsany, Le Caire, pp. 98-100; Assarre, B. I, E., 3° série, no. 1, p. £7; 
Lanz-Poore, Cairo Fifty Years Ago, pp. 24-5; his History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages, p. 105; and his Cairo (in the Medieval Towns Series) pp. 118-19; Bucxenr’s, 


art. Cairo in the Encyclopedia of Islam, 1, p. 821; Toov, Banks of the Nile, pp. 55- 


56; and O'Leary, Short History of the Fatimid Khalifate, p. 102. 
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prevail at the foundation of the town. But alas! when the day and 
moment chosen had arrived, his head felt heavy and he slept, and a 
crow at a chance moment alighted on the line, set the bells ringing, and 
the workmen set to work. Alexander awoke and, when he realised what 
had happened, said «I had wished one thing, but God wished other- 
wise » (1), 

Thus it would appear that ihe story related by Maqriat had been in 
circulation twenty six years before the foundation of Cairo, the town to 
which he applies it. This puts the matter in quite anew light; Magrizi’s 
account can no longer be accepted without great reserve, in fact, I con- 
sider that the foregoing fully entitles us to regard it as a legend. 


Tux watts anv cates. — The outline of the enclosure of Gohar ‘can be 
traced throughout the greater part of its circuit with considerable accur- 
acy, thanks to the information given by Magrizi, except that part bet- 
ween the Bab an-Nasr and Bab al-Barqiya for which we have no details. 
Owing to the fact that the preliminary work was done at night in great 
haste, it was observed on the following morning that there were irregu- 
larities in the lay-out of the palace, the lines not being straight 2), No 
doubt this was the case with the city walls also. Nevertheless it formed 
a fairly regular square, oriented approximately to the four cardinal points. 
The south side faced Fustat, the west ran along the canal, the east faced 
the Mugattam, and the north the open country. 

There were seven gates, as follows : — in the south wall the double 


arched Bab Zuwayla®); in the west wall the Bab al-Farag and the Bab 


| Mas‘ipt, Pratries, II, pp. 423-5. 

) Inv Duomie, V, p. 36, 1. 18; Qaroasnanni, p. 349; Wistenfeld’s transl., p. 68; 
and Maonizt, op. cit., I, p. 8361; 1. 28; (Casanova’s transl., IV,-p. 4a). See also 
Ravaisse, Essai, loc. cit., 1, pp. 420-21, and Ill, p. 119. 

©) Maonizi, op. cit., I, p. 380, Hl. 95-g (Casanova’s transl., IV, p. 89) says «this 
gate, when the Qa'id Gohar founded Cairo, consisted of two doors, side by side, near 
the masgid known under the name of Sam, son of Nab. It was by one of these that 
al-Mu‘izz entered when he came to Cairo, and it was this one which was next the 
mosque, of which there remains to-day a vault, whence the name of Bab al-Qis 
(Gate of the Arch) given to it. It was preferred by the public; they entered and left 
by it, while the other gate was not used; it was a common saying that whoever 
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Sa‘ada; on the north the Bab al-Futah and the Bab an-Nasr; and on the 
east the Bab Barqiya and the Bab al-Qarratin (later re-named Bab al- 
Mahriiq). None of these gates exists to-day, but the site of many of 


them can be fixed with great accuracy, as Ravaisse and Casanova have 


shown. 


Tue rinst Bas Zuwayta. — The site of the first Bab Zuwayla is fixed by - 


" the statement of Qalqashandi and Magqrizi that a fragment of it, which 
still existed in his day, was near the Mosque of Sam ibn Nuh. If one 
enters by the present Bab Zuwayla and walks on, leaving the Mosque of 
al-Muayyad on the left, one comes almost immediately to a late Turkish 
sebil (called the Aqqadin School on the 1/5000 map of the Survey). 
At the corner nearest the Bab Zuwayla is a little door leading to the 
Mosque of Sam ibn N&h, which gives us our fixed point"), 


Tue Bis at-Firac. — The site of the Bab al- Far ag is not so clearly in- 
dicated, but Casanova 2 has collected all the passages in aac relating 
to it,-as follows : 


ts 


(1) «There were in the west side of Cairo, that is to say the side which 
faces the Grand Canal, two gates; one, the Bab as-Sa‘ada, the other, 
Bab al-Farag»°). Other passages also place this gate in the west side “), 

(2) «The rab‘ of the sultan outside the Bab Zuwayla between the Bab 
Zuwayla and the Bab al-Farag. This region is known to-day under this 


passed through the other never succeeded in any affair. This gate (i.e. the'unlucky 
one) has disappeared without leaving any trace». A similar account is given by 
Qaroasnannr, p. 353; Wastenfeld’s transl., p. 69. The Bab Zuwayla took its name 
from a tribe who occupied a suburb of al-Mahdiya. This tribe had provided a con- 
tingent to Gohar’s army and, on the foundation of the city, had been allotted a quarter 
near this gate. 

“ See Ravarsse, Essat, loc. cit., 1, pp. 4a1, 0.3, and 4ho-4hi. He says that 
it is also known as the Mosque of Ibn al-Bana, and that it was formerly a synagogue 
called the Synagogue of Sam ibn Nah, which the Khalif al-Hakim had turned into a 
mosque. The present building, however, is modern. 

‘@) Citadelle, loc. cit., pp. 526-7. 

@. 1, p. 36a, 1. 8. 

1, p. 364, 1 1151, p. 380, 1. 93; Us pad ha 
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name : they call it Taht ar-Rab’........ »), Taht ar-Rab‘ still exists. 

(3) «In the middle of Gumada II, 818 they commenced to destroy 
the stone wall between the Bab Zuwayla and the Bab al-Farag » ®. 

Casanova adds that a street — Sikket el-Cheykh Farag — which may 
well be a souvenir of this gate, is shown on Napoleon’s map of 1798, at 
the side of Sharia Taht ar-Rab‘ near the Khalig. 

I therefore conclude that it was at the south end of the west side, and. 
not at the west end of the south side, as Casanova places it on his map 
(see his pl. II), contrary to the express statement of Maqrizi, four times 
repeated, that it was in the west side. 

We must now try to fix the site of this angle of the wall. If we draw 
an imaginary line westwards from the Mosque of Sam ibn Nuh, we have, 


just south of it, a street the west part of which is called Sikket an-Naba- 


wiya and the east part Sharia al-Ashraqiya. To the north of this ima- 
ginary line we have innumerable little streets, each of which ends in a 
cul-de-sac, instead of opening into the Sikket an-Nabawiya. Why do all 
these twisted alleys stop dead in this way? I suggest that they all stop- 
ped short at the wall of Gohar, which ran just south of them, and that the 
street plan has survived to this day. We have another instance of a 
similar thing in the fact that there is not a single opening on the north 


side of the Sharia Taht ar-Rab‘, which we know ran along outside the 


south wall of Badr al-Gamali, although this wall was removed by al- 
Muayyad 5oo years ago. If my suggestion is correct, the south wall 
must have joined the west wall on the site of the present Egyptian Court 
of Appeal, and it is therefore here that I place the Bab al-Farag. 


Tue Bis as-Sa‘ipa. — Ravaisse “) puts both the Bab al-Farag and Bab 
as-Sa‘ada on the west side, put places the latter nearest the south-west 
angle of the city. As Maqrizi speaks of the rab‘ of the Sultan outside the 
Bab Zuwayla between the Bab Zuwayla and the Bab al-Farag», it surely 
follows that these two gates were neighbours, and that the Bab as-Sa‘ada 
was beyond, i.e. further north than, the Bab al-Farag. 

The Bab as-Sa‘ada is placed close to the south end of the west wall by 


OT, p. 379, 1.32. — a I, p. 379, 1. 32. — © Loe, cit., p. dat and pl. a. 


—~ 
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Casanova, hecause of the passage in Maqrizi‘!) according to which it took 
its name from Sa‘adat ibn Hayyan, who came from Morocco after Gohar 
had built Cairo, and installed himself at Giza. Gdhar went to meet him, 
whereupon he struck camp and entered Cairo by this gate in Ragab 360 
(May 971), Casanova?) concludes that he must have crossed to Fustat 
by the Bridge of Boats and marched on Cairo from the south, and as he 
entered by the Bab Sa‘ada, which we know was in the west side, he con- 
cludes that it must have been very near the south end of that side. - If 
Sa‘adat ibn Hayyan had been intent on entering Cairo by the first gate 
he came to, this argument might have weight, but as we have seen that 
he must have refrained from entering by the Bab al-Farag, the first gate 
he would come to, this cannot have been the case. He evidently chose 
the Bab Sa‘ada as being the most convenient route of access to the palace 
or other buildings to which duty called him. A street called Darb Sa‘ada 
preserves the memory of this gate, but as this street runs parallel to the 
Khalig from Bab al-Khalq to the Mosque of Sultan Gaqmaq, it is Pee 
that the Bab Sa‘ada stood as far north as the latter. 


Tux rirst Bis at-Furdy. — Magrizi says) that, of the first Bab al- 
Futih, there still existed in his day a fragment of the vault and the left 
pier, together with some lines of Kufic inscription, and that this fragment 
was at the head of the Haret Baha ad-Din to the south, beneath the wall 
of the Mosque of al-Hakim. This mosque was commenced in Ramadan 
380 (November/December, 990) and was outside the walls of that day, 
so the first Bab al-Futih must have stood quite near its western corner. 


Tae First Bis an-Nasr. — The first Bab an-Nasr likewise occupied a 
site well within that of the present one. Magqrizi" speaks of having seen 
a fragment of one side of it opposite the west corner of the Madrasat 
al-Qasid, where there was a rahaba (open square) which separated this 
madrasa from the two southern doors of the Mosque of al-Hakim. This 


“ Op. cit., I, p. 383, 1. 4; and Casanova’s transl., IV, p. 95. 

©) Citadelle, loc. cit., pp. 526-7. 

®) T, p. 363, 1. 9 and p. 381, 1. 98-30 (Casanova’s pe IV, pp. 43 and ga, 
also in van Bercuzm, Notes, p. 58). 

®[, p. 361, 1. 38 and p. 381, 1. 20-21 (Casanova’s transl., IV, pp. 43 and 91). 
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madrasa~no longer exists, but a Mosguée du Cheikh Kased appears on 
Napoleon’s plan of 1798. I therefore place it near the southern corner 
of the Mosque of al-Hakim, and astride the Sharia Bab an-Nasr, as it 
seems probable that the alignment of this street has not altered “), 


Tue Bis at-Bangiva. — The site of the Bab al-Barqiya is extremely dif- 
ficult to fix, for Maqrizi’s chapter on the Gates of Cairo stops short after 
the heading «Bab al-Bargiya». Casanova adds that this paragraph re- 
mains blank in all the Paris MSS. of Maqrizi that he has consulted, and 
that in some of them even the heading Bab al-Bargqiya is lacking. No 
gate of this name exists to-day; it is even absent from the map of 1798. 
Nor do we know im any precise manner the position of the northern part 
of the eastern wall. 


Tue Bas at-Qarritin. — The site of the Bab al-Qarratin may be fixed 
with comparative accuracy, as the site of the gate which replaced it is still 
known, under the name Bab al-Mahrag or «Burnt Gate». This name. 
was given to it owing to the action of a party of 700 Mamliks who fled 
from Cairo on learning of the execution of the Emir Aqtai on 21% Sha‘ 
ban 652 (6 October 1254). During the night they left their houses 
and proceeded towards this gate, which they found closed, it being the 
custom at that time to close all the gates of Cairo at night. They there- 
fore set fire to the great door, and escaped through the breach made by 
the flames; henceforth this gate was known as the Bab al-Mahraq®. As 
Magqrizi tells us that there existed until 803 (1400/1) a great fragment 
of the brick wall of Gohar between the Bab al-Barqiya and the Darb 
Batat, and that this wall was 50 cubits behind the wall of Saladin“, we 
may place the site of the first Bab al-Qarratin at that distance within the 
present Bab al-Mahriq. 


( At the Bab al-Qantara, for example, the alignment has remained true. 

® See his translation, loc. cit., IV, p. 97, n. 4. . 

“) Maorizi, op. cit., I, p. 383 (Casanova’s transl., loc. cit., IV, p. 96-97), also 
his Kitab as-Sulig, translated by Quatremere under the title Histoire’ des Sultans 
Mamlouks, la, pp. 47-49, where the date, however, is given as 3° Sha‘ban. 

" Jbid., 1, p. 377, 1. 34 (Casanova’s transl., IV, p. 82-83; the translation says 
550 cubits — a misprint for 50). 
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If we draw a line eastwards from the Mosque of Sam Ibn Nuh to a 
point immediately alongside the site indicated above for the first Bab al- 
Qarratin, we shall probably be very nearly on the line of the wall of 
Gohar, and it is interesting to note that this line can be drawn between 
the ends of a number of blind alleys, which stop on either side of it, just 
as we found when we drew a line westwards from the same mosque. It 
is only crossed by one zig-zag street, the Sharia Hidan al-Mosl, in which 
stands the Mosque of the Emir Sadan al-Qasrawi. 


Tue Bis ar-Qantana. — Two years after the foundation of Cairo, Gohar 
added another gate, the Bab al-Qantara, which took its name from the 
bridge (gantara) which he threw across the Grand Canal, so as to put the 
town in communication with the port of al-Maqs during the advance of 
the Qarmathians, in Shauwal 360 (July/Aug. 97 1)", I should add that 
a bridge, the Qantarat al-Gedid, existed here until the Canal was filled 
up at the end of the xx" Century. © It is Casanova again who has col- 
lected the passages in Maqrizi which refer to this gate®), J have altered 
the order of them so as to improve the logical sequence and clearness 
of the demonstration. 

(1) «The Khatt (quarter) of the Bab al-Qantara was known under the 
name of al-Muratahia and al-Farahia®). This latter quarter according 
to Maqrizi“) is the same as the Siig al-Amir al-Guyiash ». 

(2) «The Sig al-Amir al-Guyaish leads to the Bab al-Qantara » ©), 
Abu’l-Mahasin tells us that the name of Amir al-Guyash was changed to 
Margish , We must therefore conclude that the Bab al-Qantara was 
at the point where this street, which still exists under the latter name, 
crosses the Khalig. bas 

(3) «Close to the Bab al-Futith is a road which goes to the quarter 


“ Magnizi, I, p. 38a, 1. 38 (Casanova’s transl., IV, p. g5 and Qanoasuanpt?, 
p- 354; Wiistenfeld’s transl., p. 70. 

') Citadelle, loc. cit., pp. 528-9. 

@ WT, p. 414,191, and Il, p. a4, 1.1. 

® II, p. 36,1. 4. 

© T, p. 385, 1. 34. 

® Ed. Juynboll, I, p. 420, quoted by Casanova; also Ravaissn, op. cit., 2° partie 
p. 89, n. 2. 
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of Baha ad-Din and the Bab al-Qantara» , This quarter according to 
Maqrizi), lay between the old and the new Bab al-Futah, and therefore 
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between the old and new enclosure. As a matter of fact a street, called 
Sharia Beyn as-Sureyn («Between the two walls») goes westwards from 
the south-west corner of the Mosque of al-Hakim, where we have placed 


J, p. 376, 1.7. —' I, p. a. 
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the first Bab al-Futth and, more remarkable still, makes a right-angled 
turn at its west end to join the Saq Margiish at the very pout which 
we have suggested as the site of the Bab al-Qantara. 

At this very point on the north side of the junction of the roadway 
with the Khalig, Patricolo, during excavations about twelve years ago, 
found the base of the north tower of a gateway, with a half round front 
similar to the towers flanking the Bab al-Futth and Bab Zuwayla, in 
that the plan shows that the curved front portion was decorated with a 
sunk panel curved on plan. 

The lower part of a spiral staircase is visible in the hinder part of the 
. tower and, to the north of it, far below the present surface of the ground, 
is the lower part of a stone wall which runs north parallel to the Sharia 
Khalig al-Masri, that is to say, the line of the old Canal. 


AN IRON GATE TRANSFERRED FROM F ustit. — Reitemeyer remarks that just 
as the Arabs, when founding new towns in ‘Iraq, were fond of trans- 
ferring the doors of old towns to the new ones so Gohar, when founding 
Cairo, transferred thither an iron door from the Palace . the Emirate at 
Fustat °), but we are not told exactly where he placed it. He was pro- 
bably anxious to emulate al- -Mahdiya, which, athotilicgg to al-Bakri, had 
two doors entirely of iron“. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of 


© For example the gate of the old Persian town of Zendaward was transferred to 


Wasit, and afterwards from Wasit to Baghdad shortly after its foundation; Tapani, II, — 


p- 321, 1. 5. 

) Jbid., pp. 114-115 (quoting Inn Duqwag, IV, p. 10). Also recorded by Qal- 
gqashandi (Wiistenfeld’s transl., p. 57), who says that this door had been added to 
the Palace by the Ikshid in 331 (42/3). There may have been others also, for 
Mugqaddasi says that the town was fortified and had iron gates (p. 200, and Ranking’s 
transl., in the Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1258, p. 328). 

) Qalqashandi merely says it was transferred to the Qasr. Lane-Poole, speaking 
of the altack made by the Qarmathians in 971 A. D., says that the Khandaq, or great 
dyke, (see below) had only one entrance which was closed by an iron gate (History 
of Egypt, p. 106). As usual he does not state his authority. This may have been 
the same gate, transferred once more. 

(* P. a9; de Slane’s transl; p. [74] 66 the Kitab al-Istibsar, p. 8; Fagnan’s transi. , 
p- 14; and the Rad al-Qartas, Beaumier’s transl., p. 329. Mugaddasi, when speak- 
ing of the Ribat Ab-i-Shuturan, says that it was the most beautiful ribat in Persia, 
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this practice is the following :.“Ammiriya (Amorium in Phrygia) ‘) ‘was 
captured by the Khalif al-Mu’tasim in 223 (838), after a siege of 55 days, 
and levelled to the ground, the town gate being taken to Samarra”). 

‘After Samarra was abandoned it was taken to Raqga® but in 353 (964) 
it was sent to the Qarmathians by Saif ad-Dawla to help in satisfying 
their demands for iron). We next hear of its being employed at Aleppo 
by al-Malik an-Nagir Yasuf in 654 (1956) in his restoration of the Bab 
Qinnasrin. When the Mongols took Aleppo in 1258 it was the first thing 
that they looted, but Baybars recaptured it when he took the city, tore off 


the plates of iron with which it was faced, and transported them, to- 


gether with the great nails, to Cairo“). 1 


Tue Kuang on Taencu. — We have seen that the site of al-Qahira was 
chosen for the express purpose of covering the approaches to the triple 
city of Fustat-al-Askar-al-Qatai, and of defending it against attacks by the 
Qarmathians who devastated the plain and threatened Fustat. As part 
of this scheme of defence, Gohar ordered the digging of a great trench, 
ten cubits in depth and width, which ran west from the Muqattam to 


and had a door of iron. It had been built by a Governor of Sistén under the Sama- 
nids, ¢. 315 (927); see Hurzrzip, Khurasan, in Der Islam, XI, p. 166. The only 
gateway of Mayyafarigin (the Greek Martyropolis) in Nasir-i-Khusrau’s day (1046) 
had a solid iron door, into whose construction no wood entered; Schefer’s transl. , 
p- 25; and Le Srrance, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 111-112. He also tells 
us that at Diyarbekr, there was an inner and outer circle of fortifications each with 
four gates entirely of iron; ibid., p.27. Two pairs of fine doors entirely of iron still 
exist in the great iron gateway of the Citadel at Aleppo, one in the outer entrance 
tower, the other at the inner end of the main gateway. Both bear inscriptions of 
Malik az-Zahir Ghazi; the former dated 608 (1211/2) ihe latier. 606 (1209/10); see 
Van Bercuem, Inschrifien aus Syrien, pp. 39-40; and van Bercuen and Fatio, Voyage 
en Syrie, I, pp. 211-213; also mentioned by H. Cowper Swainson, Through Turkish 
Arabia, p. 91. 

“) The modern Assar Qal‘a; Hawmron, Researches in Asia Minor, J, p. 451 ff. 

) Description of Aleppo, MS. ar. 1683 of the Bibliotheque nationale, extract trans- 
lated by Buocuer in R. O. L., VI, p. 31, and the article «Amorium» in the Encyc. of 
Islam, I, p. 334. 

® Brocuer, ibid., p. 237. 

( De Gowe, op. cit., p. 181. 

 Buocuer, iid., p. 237-238. 
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Miniet al-Asbagh. It was commenced Sha‘ban 360 (June 971) and very 


quickly finished, Two attacks by the Qarmathians are recorded shortly 


after this, one in Rabi I, 364 (Dec. 97) and the other in 363 (974); 


the dyke was crossed on the second occasion, but Cairo held out ®), 


SUN-BAKED BRICKS EMPLOYED FOR WALLS AND cates. — Unfortunately we 
have not a single architectural detail on the walls and gates built by 
Gohar, except the statement of Maqrizi, quoted above, that the sun-baked 
bricks of the fragment seen by him near the Bab Bargiya measured a 
cubit by two-thirds of a cubit. Large bricks are a characteristic of early 
work in Persia and Mesopotamia. Usher ®) says that the bricks compos- 
ing the ancient wall at Kuyunjik (Nineveh), averaged 15 inches square 
by 5 thick. When speaking of the Ateshgar near Isfahan, where a wall 
was shewn him as all that remained of the ancient fire temple, he com- 
ments again on the great size of the bricks! Ferrier saw kiln-baked 
bricks measuring 90 inches by 15 in the ruins of Balkh), and even 
larger ones r nearly three feet long and four inchies thick» scattered about 
in the Citadel at Farah in Sistan', He also mentions bricks a yard 
square at Ridbar and Pulkar on the Helmund™., Colonel C. E. Yate 
mentions large flat bricks « say a foot square by two to three inches thick » 
in a series of mounds and ruins in Sistan, between Margan and Jalalabad 
on the Hamun ") and also in a ruined bridge of two arches called Takht- 
i-Pal, near Pulgi®), At Gumish Teppé (Silver Hill) a mound on the 


™ See Kay, ibid., p. 230, and Ravaissz , Essai, loc. cit., I, pp. ha1-a, quoting 
Maonizt, Khitat, II, pp. 136-9. 

®) Quatremine, Vie du Rat ife Moézz, loc. cit., I, pp. 83 and 177-180; also 
Lane-Poote, History of Egypt (2" ed.) pp. 106 and 113; and Kay, te cit., p. 280. 

©) London to Persepolis, p. 39h. : 

 Jbid., p. 596. 

®) Caravan Journeys, pp. 206-7. 

® Jbid., pp. 393-4. He says that they bore cuneiform inscriptions, which asto- 
nished his editor, Gaptain W. Jesse. I do not know whether this discovery has, been 
confirmed, 

) Jbid., pp. 410-1. 

“) Khurasan and Sistan, p. 129. 


 [bid., pp. 117-18. 





| 
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shores of the Caspian, about twenty feet in height and full of broken 
bricks, he saw some averaging 14 inches square by 3 1/2 thick". Co-— 
lonel A.C. Yate ®) mentions four, bridges, the Pal-i-Khatan, Maruchak, 
Tirpal and Pal-i-Khishti (at the junction of the Khuskh and Murghab 
rivers) as being built of large flat kiln-baked bricks about a foot square. 
Euan Smith mentions kiln-baked bricks 11 inches square in the ruins of 
Qala‘i-Fath in Sistan °), he’ also speaks of a reservoir at Nad Ali. ewith 
enormous bricks » “), ice Shiel ) says that the rampart at Veramin, 
about half a mile square and strengthened with bastions at short inter- 
vals, 1s constructed of unbaked bricks of large size. 

Although there is no doubt as to the antiquity of the above examples, 
they cannot be exactly dated, nevertheless they serve to show that the use 
of large bricks was widely spread. We will now consider more exactly 
dated examples. At Ctesiphon the inner city wall is built on a foundation 
course of three layers of burnt bricks, stamped with the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (604-56 a B. C.), which had been pillaged from the ruins of 
Babylon. They measure from 31 to 33 cm. square and vary from 6- 
7 1/2 cm. in thickness. The bricks of the outer wall and the rest of the 
inner wall, due to Seleukos Nikator, c. 300 B.C., are about 36 cm. 
square and 13 cm. thick, The bricks used for the great Iwan of Cte-- 
siphon, which Herzfeld has shown to be the work of Shapar I (A. D. 2d1- 
272), measure 30-32 cm. square and 8-9 cm. thick”, At Tell Mismat, 
about two hours ride away, Commander Jones found sun baked bricks 
14 inches square, and large kiln baked bricks also®. Near Dastagird 


“ Khurasan and Sistan, pp. 272-3. 

© Afghan Boundary Commission, pp. 149 and 189. 

® Eastern Persia, 1, p. 293. 

“ Jbid., 1, p. 299. 

© Glimpses of Life and Moire 3 in Persia, p. 187. 

Sanne and Herzreiv, Archdologische Reise, II, pp. 53-55. — The excavations of 
Andreae and Koldewey have shown that the bricks used in Assyria and Babylonia 
from the earliest times were always large. For details see Sanne and Herzrewp, op. 
cit., II, p. 110, n. 9 (quoting W. Anorgaz, Festungswerke von Assur, p- 14; Anu- 
und Adad-Tempel, p. 3; and Kouvgwey, Tempel von Babylon). 

(Y [bid., pp. 75-76 and 6a. 

) Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, N.S., Vol. XLUL, p. 81. 


ab 
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Herzfeld found a town wall with bricks 42 cm. square and 13 1/3 cm,“ 
thick. 

The walls of the round city of Baghdad, founded by al-Mansar in 145 
(762), were built with sun-dried bricks, some of which were square, 
measuring a cubit each way and weighing 200 ratls; others were a cubit 
long but only half a cubit wide®. The enclosing wall of the Mosque at 
Raqqa c. 154 (770) is built of mud bricks 43 cm. square and 11 em. 
thick ®), The latest example known to me occurs at Shurgaz, in the so- 
called Mil-i-Nadiri, a minaret dating from the xi or xm Century A. D. 
The kiln-burnt bricks of which it is built measure 14122 inches“), 

We may therefore assert that the enclosure of Gohar, judging from the 
single architectural fact known about it, exhibited Persian influence, for 
the bricks hitherto used in Egypt were of quite moderate size. 
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THE INTELLECTUALIST (ENGLISH) 
INTERPRETATION OF MAGIC” 


BY 


E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. 


All scientific theory is eclectic for a scientist takes the hypotheses of his 


predecessors and examines them by logical tests and checks them by ob- 


servation. By these means he selects what he finds to be valid in each 
hypothesis and works them into.a coordinated system. He adds his own 
observations and inferences and these in turn serve as hypotheses till they 
are verified by independent workers and are recognised as true by the 
consensus of specialised opinion. I have worked for several years on the 


‘subject of magic both by reading and by repeated observation of magical 


operations among savage peoples in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and have 
therefore had occasion to acquaint myself with most theories of magic 
and to test them by: direct observation. 

Writers about magic may be roughly divided into three schools of in- 


terpretation, the Intellectualist, the Emotionalist, and the Sociological ®), 


though we might include a fourth, the Historical. The constructions of 
these schools overlap and some writers find themselves in all three but a 
division of this kind enables me more easily to define the main viewpoints 
from which the subject of magic has been treated and to select the pro- 


' blems which we have to investigate. a propose in this paper to make a 


digest, analysis, and criticism, of what we may call: the Intellectualist 
school of interpretation in England, chiefly Peg by Tylor and 
Frazer. 


“) This paper embodies the first part of a course of lectures on «Magic, Religion, 
and Science» at the Egyptian University (Faculty of Letters) in 1939-3. 

® P, W. Schmidt.treats the subject under three headings in his Origine et Evolu- 
tion de la Religion, translated from the German. Paris, 1931. 
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Tylor and Frazer approached the problems of magic from an intellect- 
ualist standpoint. They considered that primitive man had reached his 
conclusions about the efficacy of magic from rational observation and de- 
duction in much the same way as men of science reach their conclusions 
about natural laws. Underlying all magical ritual is a rational process 
of thought. The ritual of magic follows from its ideology. , It is true 
that the deductions of a magician are false — had they been true they 
would have been scientific and not magical — but they are nevertheless 
based on genuine observation. For classification of phenomena by the 
similarities which exist between them is the procedure of science as well 
as of magic and is the first essential process of human knowledge. Where 
the magician goes wrong is in infering that because two things are alike 
in one or more respects they have a mystical link between them whereas 
in fact the link is not a real link but an ideal connexion in the mind of 
the magician. A Greek peasant is quite right in classing jaundice and 
gold together in virtue of their common attribute of colour but he is in 
error in deducing from this common attribute that they can react on each 
other. . The African peasant is quite right in seeing a connexion between 
rain falling and water which he has thrown up into the air falling but he 
is wrong in considering that on account of the similarity between the two 
processes there is a causal relationship between them. A causal rela- 
tionship exists in his mind but not in nature. It is a subjective and not 
an objective connexion. Hence the savage mistakes an ideal analogy for 
a real connexion. 

Tylor surveyed the facts of magic as a logician. Magic was to him 
«One of the most pernicious delusions that ever vexed mankind» but 
at the same time he saw that it contained a logical scheme of thought 
which can be well understood by civilised men of the twentieth century. 


«The principal key to the understanding of Occult Science is to con- 
sider it as based on the Association of Ideas, a faculty which lies at the 
very foundation of human reason, but in no small degree of human un- 
reason also. Man, as yet in a low intellectual condition, having come 


() Eowano B, Tyton, Primitive Culture, 3rd. ed. 1891, vol. {,p. 112. 
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to associate in thought those things which he found by experience to be 
connected in fact, proceeded erroneously to invert this action, and to 
conclude that association in thought must involve similar connexion in 
reality. He thus attempted to discover, to foretell, and to cause events 


by means of processes which we can now see to have only an ideal signi- - 


ficance » “), 


Nevertheless Tylor pointed out that this ideal or subjective association 
of phenomena i is not haphazard but rests on a rational appreciation of the 
similarities which exist between phenomena,. an appreciation which takes 
the form of analogy or symbolism. Hence we can generally see at once 


wherein the analogy of magical symbolism lies, in what consists the sym-— 


bolic principle of magic, as Tylor calls it. 


«Fanciful as these notions are, it should be borne in mind that they 
come fairly under definite mental law, depending as they do on a prin- 
ciple of ideal association, of which we can quite understand the mental 
action, though we deny its practical results » ”). 


‘However, not all symbolism is of this direct and obvious kind but some 
of it embodies associations which have been arbitr arily invented to fill in 
gaps in the magical system and never had any rational sense or of which 


the rational sense has been forgotten. 


Tylor thus implicitly, for he does not explicitly discuss the question, 
recognises that the difference between magic and science is the difference 
between a false association of phenomena in which the link is of a sub- 
jective, symbolic, and ideal, nature, on the one hand, and an association 
of phenomena in which the link is of an objective, and real nature, on the 
other hand. In the same way he does not attempt to make a clear theo- 
retical distinction between magic and religion but is content to claim eas 
a minimum definition of Religion, the belief in Spir itual Beings ®)», and 
to leave the rest of the supernatural to magic. 


 Eowarn B. Tytor, Primitive Culure, pp. 115-116, The same type of explanation 
is given in his earlier work Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 1870, p. 129. 

@) Id., p. 119. 

®) Td., p. dah.” 


— 
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-“ 


~ It is evident from Tylor’s treatment of the subject that he realised that 
the province of magic and religion, thus loosely defined, must conti- 
nually overlap since there is often a notion of animism in the materia 
medica of magical rites. That he believed the terms were best employed 
without too great rigidity is shown by his statement that whilst dreams 
are more properly treated under the heading of religion since they are 
attributed to spiritual intercourse nevertheless the art of oneiromancy; 
the art of taking omens from dreams by analogical interpretation, (e. g. 
the dreams of Joseph), may be treated under the heading of magic. 

Tylor’s theory of animism, the substratum of all religious experience, 
is typical of his intellectualist bias in examining the beliefs of primitive 
man and may be compared with his discussion of magic when it will be 
clearer from an analysis of his treatment of religion how he came to 
reach his conclusions about magic than if we read his views on magic 
alone. Tylor was of the opinion that mankind came to believe in the 
human soul and, by extension, in the souls of animals and plants and 
even of objects which we call inanimate objects, through an effort to 
account rationally for such phenomena as life and death, waking and 
sleeping, disease and trance, dreams and visions“), | 

His treatment of religious facts throughout thus. follows the same 
method of rationalistic interpretation as his treatment of magical facts. 
This is well illustrated when he asks how it is that mankind has for so 
long placed implicit faith in «the whole monstrous farrago» of symbolic 
magic in which there is no truth whatever. Explaming the logic of 
magic, as Tylor does, by interpreting it as a rational, if mistaken, infe- 
rence from natural phenomena, he feels the need to account in a similar 
manner for the fact that primitive man did not perceive its falsehood. 
He explains what appears to us as unaccountable density of intelligence 
on the grounds that magic is not obviously futile since (1) the arts of magic 
are associated often with common sense behaviour; the cunning and 
knowledge of the magician achieving what his ritual fails to achieve : 
(2) it is difficult to perceive the fallacy of the magic art when what it 
sets out to acheive so often follows its practice; nature performing what 
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the magic appears to perform : (3) when a magic rite fails, its failure is 
-not attributed to the futility of the rite, but to neglect of one of the 
prescriptions or prohibitions which accompany its performance : (4) there 
are always hostile forces at work which may counteract a magic rite, rival 


practitioners in particular furnishing a useful excuse for failure : (5) the - 


plasticity of such notions as success and failure allow that what seems to 
some people a complete failure may: seem to others a comparative or 
partial success. People everywhere find it hard to appreciate negative 
evideuce and one success outweighs in their minds and memories many 
failures : (6) the very weight of authority behind magical practice forces 
men to accept what adds support and confirmation and to reject instances 
- which contradict its claims. Fates - 

The two positive contributions made by Tylor to a study of magic 
were the unravelling of its symbolic principle or its idealogical logic and 
his analysis of the causes which have prevented its exposure asa fraud. 
Both have the merit that they are capable of psychological and sociolo- 
gical investigation and can therefore be scientifically rejected or accepted. 
Tylor’s account also, in my opinion, contained a negative virtue, a virtue 
all the more to be commended when his bias towards evolutionary inter- 
pretation of culture is taken into account. Whilst tracing the develope- 
ment of magical and animistic ideas both in the known chronology of 
history and in the logical stratification of cultural types he made no 
attempt to build out of his facts a hierarchy of historic stages of magic, 
religion, and science, an error into which Frazer was to fall. Tylor 
contented himself with demonstrating beyond doubt that whether we con- 
sider those cultures whose history we know and compare the earlier 
forms of their cultures with the later forms of their developement, or if 
we compare the more primitive societies in the world today with the 
more advanced societies, we shall find the same broad statement to hold 
- true, that everywhere there is magic and religion and science but that in 
the later stages of developement or in the more advanced societies ma- 
gical and animistic ideas play a lesser part in the thought and behaviour 
of men than in the earlier stages of developement or in the more primi- 
tive societies. In modern civilisation they tend to become idealised or to 
survive as superstition, though a tinge of pessimism suffuses Tylor’s 
thought when he considers the human psyche and its limitations and 


- 
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makes him conscious that nothing survives which does not spring from 
deep-lying mental causes whose operation continues always and may at 
any moment change what appears to be a languishing survival into a 
flourishing revival. We may, perhaps, therefore, present Tylor’s scheme 
of developement in.a simple diagrammatic form, as we may imagine he 
would have presented it himself. 


MAGIC SCIENCE 2 RELIGION 
= an La oS HIGHER 
STAGES OF 
CULTURE. 





LOWER 
MAGIC SCIENCE RELIGION STAGES OF 
CULTURE. 


Frazer added little that was new to Tylor’s brief survey of magic but 
he expanded the salient points of the survey and made a deeper analysis 
of their meaning. Arguments implicit in Tylor’s account are developed 
as explicit theses, illustrated by a lavish catalogue of examples, by Frazer. 
But if Frazer has built substantially on the foundations laid by Tylor he 
has also fallen into some pits which his cautious predecessor avoided. 
We will discuss his contribution under five headings (1) his analysis of 
the logic of magic, (2) his theory of the relationship of magic to science, 
(3) his theory of the relationship of magic to religion, (4) his chronolo- 
gical scheme of developement of magic to religion and from religion to 
science, (5) his observations on the part played by magic in political 
developement. 


(1) Whilst Tylor showed that there is a false association of ideas un- 
derlying the ideology of magic he did not then proceed to classify into 
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types the analogies upon which it is based. This task Frazer has accom- 
plished in his Golden Bough which rightly ranks among the great acheive- 
ments of English literature and scholarship. He writes : 


«If we analyse the principles of thought on which magic is based, they 
will probably be found to resolve themselves into two : first that like 
produces like, or that an effect resembles its cause; and, second, that 
things which have once been in contact with each other continue to act 
on each other at a distance after the physical contact has been severed. 
The former principle may be called the Law of Similarity, the latter the 

Law of Contact or Contagion. From the first of these principles, namely 
~ the Law of Similarity, the magician infers that he can produce any effect 
he desires merely by imitating it : from the second he infers that whatever 
he does to a material object will affect equally the person with whom the 
object was once in contact, whether it formed part of his body or not. 
Charms based on the Law of Similarity may be called Homowpathic or 
Imitative Magic. Charms based on the Law of Contact or Geen may 
be called aoe Magic » "), 


And again he says : 


«If my analysis of the magician’s logic is correct, its two great prin- 
ciples turn out to be merely two different misapplications of the associa- 
tion of ideas. Homoeopathic Magic is founded on the association of ideas 
by similarity. Contagious Magic is founded on the association of ideas 
by contiguity. Homoeopathic magic makes the mistake of assuming that 
things which resemble each other are the same : contagious magic com- 
mits the mistake of assuming that things which have once been in contact 
with each other are always in contact» ®), 


In other words we may say that to an European observer all acts of 
magic rest upon one or other, or both, of two simple modes of classifying 
phenomena, by the similarities which exist between them and by their 
contiguous position in relation to each other. This is a scientific, object- 


Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden ae 3rd. ed., 1ga2, vol. I, p. 5a. 
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ive, mode of classification but the ideas of objects which are similar or 
contiguous are linked in the savage mind by a notion that there is real , 
connexion between them. Hence it is thought they have a sympathetic 
relationship between them and can act on each other. So Frazer classes 
the two types of association under a single heading (0) ; 


Sympatagnic Magic 
Law of Sympathy 





| ; 
Homozoparaic Masta Contacious Maerc 
(Law of Similarity) _ (Law of Contact) 


Into this scheme of magic Frazer has incorporated in the second edition 
of the Golden Bough the notion of taboo as Negative Magic and he con- 
siders that the basis of taboo is just those two Laws of Similarity and 


‘Contact which are the invariable laws of magical thought. 


The inclusion of taboos in Frazer’s general theory of magic gave it a 
more rounded form and a fuller comprehension of the cluster of facts 
which are included in the performance of a magical rite. In his own 
words ® ; 


«For it is to be observed that the system of sympathetic magic is not 
merely composed of positive precepts; it comprises a very large number of 
negative precepts, that is, prohibitions. It tells you not merely what to 
do, but also what to leave undone. The positive precepts are charms : 
the negative precepts are taboos. Jn fact the whole doctrine of taboo, 
or at all events a large part of it, would seem to be only a special applic- 
ation of sympathetic magic, with its two great laws of similarity and 
contact. Though these laws are certainly not formulated in so many 
words nor even conceived in the abstract by the savage, they are never- 
theless implicitly believed by him to regulate the course of nature quite 
independently of human will. He thinks that when he acts in a certain 
way, certain consequences will inevitably follow in virtue of one or other 
of these laws; and if the consequences of a particular act appear to him 
likely to prove disagreeable or dangerous, he is naturally careful not to 


) Sir J. G. Faiven, The Golden Bough, ard, ed., 1922, vol. I, p. 54. 
©) Td., pp. 111-112. ~ 
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act ir'that way lest he should incur them. In other words, he abstains 
: from doing that which, in accordance with his mistaken notions of cause 
and effect, he falsely believes would injure him; in short, he subjects 
himself to a taboo. Thus taboo is so far a negative application of prac- 
tical magic. Positive magic or sorcery say « Do this in order that so and 
so may happen». Negative magic or taboo say «Do not do this, lest so 
and so should happen». The aim of positive magic or sorcery is to 


produce a desired event; the aim of negative magic or taboo is to avoid 


an undesirable one. But both consequences, the desirable and the un- 
desirable, are supposed to be brought about in accordance with the laws 
of similarity and contact ». 


Thus with the inclusion of taboo in his analysis of magic Frazer pre- 
sents his conception of the theory and penis of magic in the following 
diagram : 

Macre 


’ Theoretical Practical 


(magic as pseudo-science) (magic as a pseudo-art) 
| 


ke ee > 
Positive magic Negative Magic | 


or or 
Sorcery Taboo 


* When Frazer asks himself why the beliefs and experiments of magic are 
not at once detected as fraud by the sensible savage he answers by giving 
one of the several reasons ennumerated by Tylor to account for such 
supineness, namely that the end aimed at in a magical rite is actually 
attained sooner or later by processes of nature. Hence the very failure 
by primitive man to detect the fallacies of magic is a tribute to his ration- 
al and enquiring mind which is able to observe that magic rites and such 
happenings as rain falling, wind blowing, sun rising, man dying, have 
a temporal sequence which may fairly be considered a causal sequence. 
Hence the primitive philosopher may point to the evidence of his senses 
as proving to any intelligent man that magic is a sensible belief. . More- 
over it is part of Frazer’s argument that the more intelligent baugs did 
at last perceive the futility of magic. 
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(2) The analogy between the basic ideas of magic and those of science 
which we find merely sketched by Tylor is presented to us as a finished 
picture by Frazer. To him magic represents a Weltanschauung in every 
way comparable to the Weltanschauung of science. Both view nature 
as «a series of events occurring in an invariable order without the inter- 
vention of personal agency»... In a well known passage Frazer has 
stated his theory of the intellectual kinship of magic to science ®). 


_tFor the same principles which the magician applies in the practice 
of his art are implicitly believed by him to regulate the operations of 
inanimate. nature; in other words, he tacitly assumes that the Laws of 
Similarity and Contact are of universal application and are not limited 
to human actions. In short, magic is a spurious system of natural law 
as well as a fallacious guide of conduct; it is a false science as well as 


. an abortive art. Regarded as a system of natural law, that is, as state- 


ment of the rules which determine the sequence of events throughout 
the world, it may be called Theoretical Magic; regarded as a set of pre- 
cepts which human beings observe in order to compass their ends, it 

may be called Practical Magic. At the same time it is to be born in 
mind that the primitive magician knows magic only on its practical side; 
he never analyses the mental processes on which his practice is based, 


“never reflects on the abstract principle involved in his actions. With 


x 


him, as with the vast majority of men, logic is implicit, not explicit; he 
reasons just as he digests his food in complete ignorance of the intellect- - 
ual and physiological processes which are essential to the one operation 
and.to the other. In short, to him magic is always an art, never a 
science; the very idea of science is lacking in his undeveloped mind. It 
is for the philosophic student to trace the train of thought which under- 
lies the magician’ ’s practice; to draw out the few simple threads of which 
the tangled skein is composed; to disengage the abstract principles from 
their concrete applications; in short, to discern the spurious science be- 
hind the bastard ‘art, 


) Sir J. G, Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd. ed., 199, vol. I, p. 54. 
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« Wherever sympathetic magic occurs in its pure unadulterated form, 
it assumes that in nature one event follows another necessarily and invari- 
ably without the intervention of any spiritual or personal agency. Thus 
its fundamental conception is identical with that of modern science; un- 
derlying the whole system is a faith, implicit but real and firm, in the 
order and uniformity of nature. The magician does not doubt that the 
same causes will always produce the same effects, that the performance 
of the proper ceremony, accompanied by the appropriate spell, will 
inevitably be attended by the desired results, unless, indeed, his incant- 
ations should chance to be thwarted and foiled by the more potent charms 
of another sorcerer. He supplicates no higher power : he sues the favour 


of no fickle and wayward being : he abases himself before no awful. 


deity ), 


Magic assumes «a sequence of events determined by law». Science 
differs from magic not in its assumptions and approach to reality but in 
the validity of its concepts and the eflicacy of its art. 


(3) Frazer’s distinction between magic and science by the test of 
objective validity clearly will not hold as a means of differentiating magic 
from religion, between which Frazer saw «a fundamental distinction and 
even opposition of principle » ®), Magic is to him something different in 
kind to religion and not merely the earliest phase in the developement 
of its thought. He differentiates between them in much the same man- 
ner as Tylor. Tylor considered belief in spiritual beings to constitute 
religion and recognised that belief invariably leads to cult. Frazer 
stresses the cult rather more than Tylor; otherwise their theories are 
identical. Religion according to Frazer is : 


tA propitiation or conciliation of powers superior to man which are 
believed to direct and control the course of nature and of human life. 
Thus defined, religion consists of two elements, a theoretical and a prac- 


® Sir J. G. Frazen, The Golden Bough, 3rd. ed. , 1gaa, vol. I, p. aa0. 
© Id., p. 291. 
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tical, namely, a belief in powers higher than man and an attempt to 
propitiate or please them »(!),” 


Hence religion assumes that nature is under the control of spirits and 
that these spirits can alter its course as they please. Frazer contrasts 
this notion of a plastic and variable nature with the notion of nature 
subject to immutable laws as postulated by magic and science. 


«The distinction between the two conflicting views of the universe 
turns on their answer to the crucial question. Are the forces which govern 
the world conscious and personal, or unconscious and impersonal? Re- 
ligion, as a conciliation of the superhuman powers, assumes the former 
of the alternative. For all conciliation implies that the being conciliated 
is a conscious or personal agent, that his conduct is in some measure 
uncertain, and that he can be prevailed upon to vary it in the desired 
direction by a judicious appeal to his interests, his appetites, or his 
emotions. Conciliation is never employed towards things which are re- 
garded as inanimate, nor towards persons whose behaviour in the particul- 
ar circumstances is known to be determined with absolute certainty. 
Thus in so far as religion assumes the world to be directed by conscious 
agents who may be turned from their purpose by persuasion, it stands 
in fundamental antagorfism to magic as well as to science, both of which 
take for granted that the course of nature is determined, not by the 
passions or caprice of personal beings, but by the operation of immut- 
able laws acting mechanically. In magic, indeed, the assumption is 
only implicit, but in science it is explicit), 


Frazer recognises the problem of reconciling this definition with re- 
corded knowledge of barbaric cultures in which the gods are influenced 
by magic or are even themselves magicians. Are not magic and religion, 
as Frazer defines them, in such cases an insoluble compound of ritual 
and belief? From his intellectualist position Frazer says that they are 
not insoluble for in such cases it is easy to see whether mankind treats 
the gods in the same way as he treats inanimate objects, as subject to his 
spells which they are bound to obey through the same immutable laws 


“) Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd. ed., 1922, vol. 1, p. 922.. 
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as regulate all natural and magical causation, or whether mankind admits 
their absolute control over nature and tries to conciliate or propitiate 
them in consequence of his belief in their powers. 


(4) But it is not merely in their philosophies and in their modes of 
attempting to control nature that magic and religion are different. They 
belong to different strata in the history of human developement and where 
we find that they have amalgamated we may regard this overlapping of 
one stage on to the other as being in no sense primitive and we may 
conclude that «there was a time when man trusted to magic alone for 
the satisfaction of such wants as transcended his immediate animal crav- 
ings»), For this startling conclusion, borrowed from Jevons, Frazer 
gives us three reasons. Firstly he claims that, magic is logically more 
primitive than religion, and may therefore be fairly considered to belong 
to an earlier stage in the developement of thought, since the simplest 
recognition of similarity or contiguity of ideas is not so complex as the 
conception of personal agents, even animals being supposed to associate 
the ideas of things which are like each other or which have been found 
together. in their experience, while no one attributes to the brutes a 
belief in spiritual agents. To this purely deductive argument Frazer 
adds a second and. inductive observation. Heeclaims that among the 
aborigines of Australia, ‘ 


«the rudest savages as to whom we possess accurate information, magic 
is universally practised, whereas religion in the sense of a propitiation or 
conciliation of the highest powers seems to be nearly unknown. Roughly 
speaking, all men in Australia are magicians, but not one is a priest; 
everybody fancies he éan influence his fellows or the course of nature 
by sympathetic magic, but nobody dreams of propitiating gods YP i 


and sacrifice » 


It is not, therefore, unreasonable, says Frazer, to deduce from the 
fact that the most backward culture in the world is prolific in magic ‘and 
barren in religion that all other races have advanced to their higher 
cultural position through the same historic stages of developement from 
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magic to religion and he asks whether the recorded facts from Australia 


do not justify the query that «just as on the material side of human 


culture there has been everywhere an Age of Stone, so on the intellec- 
tual side there has everywhere been an Age of Magic ? » ), 

His third argument in favour of the priority of magic asserts that since 
we find everywhere an enormous variation in the forms of religious be- 
lief while the essence of magical belief is always the same we may assume 
that just as magic represents a substratum of belief in civilised commu- 


_hities whose upper social elements are busied with some one or other of 


the multitude of religious creeds so it represents as well an earlier, more 
primitive, phase of thought in the history of the human race in which 
all men held the same magical faith. 


«This universal faith, this truly Catholic creed, is a belief in the 
eficacy of magic. While religious systems differ not only in different 
countries, but in the same country in different ages, the system of sym- 
pathetic magic remains everywhere and at all times substantially alike 
in its principles and practice. Among the ignorant and superstitious 
classes of modern Europe it is very much what it was thousands of years 
ago in Egypt and India, and what is now among the lowest savages sur- 
viving in the remotest corners of the world. If the test of truth lay in 


‘a show of hands or a counting of heads, the system of magic might — 


appeal, with far more reason than the Catholic Church, to the proud 
motto, «Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,» as the sure and cer- 
tain credential of its own infallibility » ®), 


. Frazer then proceeds to enquire about the process of mental change 
from an exclusive belief in magic to a belief in religion also. He thinks 
that he can do no more than «hazard a more or less plausible conjec- 
ture» about this change in orientation of belief. This conjecture is that 
the shrewder intelligences began to see that magic did not really accom- 
plish what it set out to accomplish and fell back on the belief that there 
were beings, like themselves, who directed the course of nature and who 
must be placated and cajoled into granting man what he had hitherto 


believed himself able to bring about through magic on his own initiative. 


" Suir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd, ed., aga2, vol. I, p. 235. 
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«The shrewder intelligences must in time have come to perceive that 
magical ceremonies and incantations did not really effect the results which 
they were designed to produce, and which the majority of their simpler 
fellows still believed that they did actually produce. This great discovery 
of the inefficacy of magic must have wrought a radical though probably 
slow revolution in the minds of those who had the sagacity to make it. 
The discovery amounted to this, that men for the first time recognised their 
inability to manipulate at pleasure certain natural forces which hitherto 
they had believed to be completely within their control. It was a con- 
fession of human ignorance and weakness. Man saw that he had taken 
for causes what were no causes, and that all his efforts to work by means 
of these imaginary causes had been vain. His painful toil had been wast- 
ed, his curious ingenuity had been squandered to no purpose. He had 
been pulling at strings to which nothing was attached; he had been march- 
ing, as he thought, straight to the goal, while in reality he had only been 
treading in a narrow circle. Not that the effects which he had striven so 
hard to produce did not continue to manifest themselves. They were 
still produced, but not by him. The rain still fell on the thirsty ground : 
the sun still pursued his daily, and the moon her nightly journey across 
the sky : the silent procession of the seasons still moved in light and sha- 
dow, in cloud and sunshine across the earth : men were still born to 
labour and sorrow, and still, after a brief sojourn here, were gathered to 
their. fathers in the long home hereafter. All things indeed went on as 
before, yet all seemed different to him from whose eyes the old scales had 


_ fallen. For he could no longer cherish the pleasing illusion that it was 


he who guided the ear th and the heaven in their courses, and that they 
would cease to perform their great revolutions were he to take his feeble 
hand from the wheel. In the death of his enemies and his friends he no 
longer saw a proof of the resistless potency of his own or of hostile en- 
chantments; he now knew that friends and foes alike had succumbed to 
a force stronger than any that he could wield, and in obedience to a des- 
tiny which he was powerless to control » “, 


In the end magic is suppressed by religion and eventually comes under 
the ban of the priesthood as a black art. So at a late period in the de- 


© Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3" ed. 1922. Vol. I, pp. 237-8. 
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velopement of human thought we find a distinction drawn between -reli- 
gion and superstition, magic being classed as a superstition. 

«But when, still later, the conception of the elemental forces as per- 
sonal agents is giving way to the recognition of natural law; then magic, 
based as it implicitly 1 is on the idea of a necessary and invariable sequence 
of cause and effect, independent of personal will, reappears from the 
obscurity and discredit into which it had fallen, and by investigating the 
causal sequencies in nature, directly prepares the way for science. Al- 
chemy leads up to chemistry » 


(5) Finally Frazer rounds off his account of magic by showing the part 
it has played in the history of political developement. Magic is practised 
in primitive societies not only by private individuals for their own private 
purposes but also by public functionaries on behalf on the whole com- 
munity and these men are able to gain great wealth and repute and may 
acquire rank and authority by their ritual functions. Moreover the pro- 
fession of public magician selects the ablest, most ambitious, and most un- 
scrupulous, men in society since it sets a premium on knavish imposture. 
That ‘public magic’ Is often a road to political influence and social prestige 
and private affluence Frazer shows by many actual examples from Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, Melanesia, and Africa, and he justly concludes that : 


«in point of fact magicians appear to have often developed into chiefs 
and kings. Not that magic is the only or perhaps even the main road 


by which men have tr avelled toa throne » (2), 


In this progress from magician to king the fear inspired by cdinal’p power 
is backed by the wealth the magician is able to amass in the exercise of his 
profession.. The profession of magician appears to be the earliest pro- 
fessional class in human society and the first sign of social differentiation. 
Frazer then brings his thesis of political developement into connexion 
with his theory of the chronological sequence of magic to religion. For he 
believes that the evolution of the magician-chief goes hand in hand with 
the breakdown of magic and the birth of religion. Hence the magician as 
he gains political supremacy tends at the same time to emerge as the priest. 


% Sir J. G. Paste, The Golden Bough 3rd. ed., 1922, vol. I, p. 374. 
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«Hence the king starting as a magician, tends gradually to exchange 
the practice of magic for the priestly functions of prayer and sacrifice. 
And while the distinction between the human and the divine is still 


imperfectly drawn, it is often imagined that men may themselves attain - 


to godhead not merely after their death, but in their life time, through 
the temporary or permanent possession of their whole nature by a great 
and powerful spirit » "). 


While Tylor traced the changes which have taken place in the form 
and functions of magic, religion, and science, through the ages and kept 
his conception of their growth and decay within the limits set by know- 
ledge derived from history and a comparative study of cultures, Frazer 
traced the progress of human thought through stratified grades of uni- 
lear developement, each grade representing a step on which mankind 
has everywhere rested awhile on his path of upward progress. We may 
therefore present Frazer's scheme diagrammatically to compare it with 
the diagrammatic presentation which we have drawn to demonstrate 
Tylor’s viewpoint. 


| HIGHER 


| i SCIENCE, CULTURES, 








RELIGION. i 


LOWER 
CULTURES. 
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Having summarised the theories of Tylor and Frazer I shall now try 
to sort them out and class them as hypotheses capable of inductive proof 
and in accordance with present knowledge, hypotheses which cannot be 
proved inductively but which have heuristic value, and hypotheses which 
are useless either because they are contrary to ascertained facts or being 
beyond proof or disproof by inductive enquiry lack also even heuristic 
value. Into the last class comé Frazer’s theories about the affective and 
ideational similarity between magic and science, about the developement 


_ of thought through stages of magic, religion, and science, and the greater 
part of his analysis of magical symbolism. 


Tylor and Frazer were both dominated by the evolutionary ideas of 
their time and tended to see different types of behaviour as representa- 
tives of historic stages. Frazer especially arranged his types in a tem- 
poral sequence which was hardly justified by his methods of investigation. 
He could have shown the historical developement of magic and science, 
as Thorndike, for instance, has done, in a definite culture of which we 
have historical knowledge, or he could have carefully defined cultural 
types on a consensus of cultural traits and demonstrated the correlation 
between these types and modes of thought. He used neither of these 
methods with the result that his theory of the evolutionary progress of 
mankind through stages of magic, religion, and science, has earned 
Marett’s title of a platonic myth and it is possible that Frazer would have 
been content with this description and regarded his scheme as a conve- 
nient framework on which to weave his vast assortment of facts. There 
is nothing in Frazer’s arguments which proves a chronological priority 
for magic over religion and empirical knowledge. Frazer’s argument 
that the Australians, who have the simplest material culture we know, 
show much magical and little religious behaviour falls to the ground on 
the impact of critical analysis. It has been pointed out that other peo- 
ples who may be considered as low in the cultural scale as the Austral- 


" ians, have little magic; that the Australians cannot be taken as a cultur- 


al unit since they differ widely among themselves; and that moreover 
many Australian tribes have pronounced animistic beliefs and cults. 
Frazer's plea that animals make mental associations between phenomena 
and that this is also the essence of magical beliefs is a very remote and 
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mental associations between phenomena. . Moreover this evolutionary 
theory suffers from the same drawback as others of its kind, namely that 
it is quite beyond proof or disproof.. If anyone had been present when 
men performed their first rites he might have recorded their nature and 
we could then have classified them as religion or magic according to our 
several formule. Frazer’s theory of how mankind changed from a ma- 
gical to a religious view of the universe is hardly presented as a serious 
thesis and is not treated as one here. | 

Nevertheless the priority in time of magic over religion, dangle it 
cannot be inductively proved might have been. deductively concluded if 
Frazer had made an exhaustive survey of the facts by the method of cor- 
relation such as was employed by Tylor, Steinmetz, and Hobhouse, Gins- 
berg and Wheeler. Jt might be possible to show that magic is specially 
prominent in those societies with a low technological equipment and un- 
developed political organisation and that when we examine types: of 
society with more efficient technology and more complex social organisa- 
tion we find a greater absence of magical rites and a greater number of 


religious ones and that finally we reach societal types of greatest technical . 


efficiency and most complex social life in which magic is almost absent 


‘and religion less prominent than in the second ‘type while behaviour and 


thought are becoming more and more exclusively empirical. 

An analysis of the kind suggested here, particularly of the ee 
of magical and empirical thought with other forms of social behaviour 
would be well worth the labour that it would cost. There. can be no 
doubt that magic as a dominant form of social behaviour is restricted to 
savage and barbarous peoples. This does not mean that all uncivilised 
societies are magic-ridden or does it mean that magic is totally unknown 
in civilised communities. What it means is that if we trace the changes 
which have taken place in those civilisations for which we possess written 
history we shall find that there is a slow and cumulative increase in em- 


pirical knowledge and a slowly diminishing body of magical knowledge 


and that also if we compare societies without the art of writing and with- 
out advanced technology with those that possess the art of writing and 


A vast literature could be cited on magical rites ‘Practined by the ohuacaty of 
Europe. 5 
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are technologically advanced we shall find that on the whole the tech- 
nique of magic in less prominent a mode of behaviour in the latter than 
in the former. We may say therefore that magic is a technique charact- 
eristic of simple societies and tends to disappear with the advancement 
of civilisation, a point of view advanced by Tylor and strikingly developed 
by Lévy-Bruhl in the provoking contrast he toalios between he 
Mentality and Civilised Mentality. 

If we mean by science an elaborate system of kaowindees the result of 
experimentation in the hands of specialists, such as we think of when we 
speak about science today, there is little difficulty in assigning to it an 
historical stage in the developement of human thought. But if we mean 
any correct knowledge of natural processes and-acquaintance with tech- 
nological methods then it is clearly improper to place science at one end 
and magic at the other end of a series of developemental stages, as Frazer 
has done, since it is evident that no peoples could possibly have lived in 
a state of culture sufficient to engage in ritual unless they first had suf- 
ficient technological knowledge to master their environment. You can- 
not have agricultural or hunting magic ‘unless you have agriculture and 
hunting. Moreover, the most primitive societies of today are always 
found to be equipped with a sound knowledge of nature. The difference 
between scientific knowledge used in the first sense and scientific know- 
ledge used in the second sense is one of degree but it may be generally 
stated that in the first useage means that you understand that certain 
things do happen invariably and that the second useage means that you 
understand how and why they happen. In the first case you know that 
if you plant maize seeds in a certain type of ground at a certain time of 
the year maize will grow. In the second case you know why the seeds 
grow at all, why they grow in one soil and not in another, and why they 
grow at one time of the year and not at another. But even here there 
are many degrees of knowledge and the empirical shades into the scien- 
tific. 

It is never clear what Frazer means m science for he uses the word 
now in one sense now in another but on the whole he seems to mean the 
conscious striving after knowledge, the systems of criticism and.controls, 
and the use of logic and experiment, which the word implies in ordinary 
useage today. Used in this sense the analogy which he draws between 
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science and magic is unintelligible. He says that science and magic both 
visualise an uniform nature subject to invariable laws and that the 
scientist and the magician have a like psychological approach to nature. 
It is clear from accounts of savages that they have no conception of nature 
as a system organised by laws and in any case the utilisation of magic to 
influence the course of nature is surely in direct opposition to the scien- 
tist’s conception of the universe. You cannot both believe in natural law 
and that you can delay the sun by placing a stone in the fork of a tree. 
If there are any regularities and uniformities of thought they are in the 
workings of magic and not of nature. But the whole discussion seems 
rather pointless for you have to be a scientist to note regularities and 
uniformities and organise them into a conscious theory of the universe. 
Indeed Frazer himself speaks of the magical view of the universe subject 
to law and expressing uniformity as implicit and not explicit and it is 
difficult to see any sense in theoretical magic which is not explicit. All 
it can.mean is that if we used magic in the same way as the savage uses 
it we would have a theory that the world was sufficiently regular in its 
working for.us to rely on magic to control it since it may be expected 
always to react in the same manner to the performance of the same spell 
or rite. We should generalise our experiences in this manner because 
we are scientifically orientated but since we are scientifically orientated 
we should at once perceive the fallacy of magic. With regard to the 
supposition that the man of science and the man of magic both approach 
their task with quiet confidence and masterful assurance and that their 
psychology contrasts with the nervous apprehension and humility of the 
man of religion it can only be said that Frazer produces no facts 1 in sup- 
port of his contention. 

The apparent futility of Frazer’s analogy between science and magic is 
due to the fact that he sees both as modes of thinking and not as learnt 
modes of technical behaviour with concomitant speech forms. If he had 
compared a magical rite in its entirety with a scientific performance in its 
entirety instead of comparing what he supposes to go on in the brain of 
a magician with what he supposes to go on in the brain of a scientist he 
would have seen the essential difference between science and magic. This 
difference is most strikingly shown in the experimental standpoint on the 
two modes of behaviour. Science experiments and is open to experience 
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and ready to make adjustments in its notions of reality whereas magic is 
relatively non-experimental and ‘the magician is impervious to expe- 
rience, as science understands the term, since he employs no methods of 
testing or control. If moreover Frazer had not brought the scientific 
specialist on to the scene in order to compare him with the magical spe- 
cialist but had compared magical knowledge and behaviour with scien- 
tific knowledge and behaviour, that is to say had compared those forms 
of knowledge which accord with objective reality with those which distort . 
objective reality and thése forms of behaviour which achieve their pur- 
pose with those forms of behaviour which are only believed to achieve 
their purpose, and had compared them as types of thought and beha- 
viour in the same cultural conditions instead of in totally different cult- 
ural conditions, his investigations would have been of greater value. 
He might have compared empirical behaviour with magical behaviour 
among the savages of Australia and observed their interaction, their so- 


_ cial inter-relations, and their concomitant psychological states, with some 


chance of reaching valid conclusions about the differences which exist 
between them. Lévy-Bruhl who took an exactly opposite point of view, 
holding that magical thought and scientific thought stand to each other 
as black to white, made the same mistake of comparing our science with 
savage magic instead of comparing savage empiricism with savage magic. 
~ Besides suffering from the influence of current psychological and evo- 
lutionary theories Frazer’s exposition also suffered from current metho- 
dological deficiencies. He used what is known as the comparative method 
and this does not mean the conviction that any scientific generalisation 
must rest on a comparative study of similar phenomena, a conviction 
common to all men of science and an essential part of their methodology, 
but a particular way of comparing phenomena which was extensively used 
by all anthropological writers at the end of the last century. It consisted 
in selecting from a vast mass of data, uneven and often poor in quality, 
whatever phenomena appeared to belong to the same type. This proved 
to be a very dangerous proceeding because the selection of facts was made 
on the grounds of similarity between phenomena in virtue of a single 
common quality. The qualities which were different in each instance 
were neglected. This is a perfectly sound method of scientific analysis 
so long as conclusions are restricted to the particular quality abstracted 
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and it is not then assumed that because phenomena are alike in respect 
to this single quality that they are alike in other respects which have not 
been subject to critical comparative analysis. In a study of social facts 
the procedure is all the more hazardous for these are defined by their 
inter-relations and if they are abstracted from their social milieu it is 
essential to realise that they are only comparable in a limited number of 
respects and not as complete social facts. By use of the comparative 
method Frazer was successful in demonstrating that the ideology of magic 
rests upon fundamental laws of thought for it is possible to isolate the 
ideological associations of a vast number of magical rites and to.compare 
them simply as examples of evident notions which are the raw material 
_ ofall human thought. But when Frazer then proceeds to find a similar- 
ity between magic and science merely because the scientist and the ma- 
gician use the processes of all thought building, sensation, abstraction, 
and comparison, the procedure is clearly inadmissible because it does 
not follow from the fact that both magic and science display in their ideo- 
logies the most elementary processes of thought that there is any real simil- 
arity between scientific and magical techniques and systems of thought. 
This pars pro toto fallacy is again shown in Frazer’s argument that because 
magic and science both disregard spiritual beings they are similar in vir- 
tue of this absent association. This is equivalent to saying that « is not 
y and z is not y and that therefore x and z are the same. I conclude 
therefore that Frazer's theories of the similarity between magic and science 
and of their historic stages are unsupported by either sound evidence or 
logic and that they have little heuristic value. Indeed they are formul- 
ated in such a manner that it is difficult to present them in a scientific 
form at all and consequently they impede rather than assist us in our 
quest. It is useless to attempt to solve the queries which Frazer raises. 
We have to formulate the problems anew if we are to conduct.a scientific 
enquiry. . ; ; , 

~ Of what value is the whole Tylor-Frazer conception of magic as a mis- 
taken association of ideas. Here we may distinguish between two propo- 
sitions : — (1) in the words and actions of magic we can discern the 
operation of certain elementary laws of thought. The associations which 
link the rite and its objective are so simple that they are evident to 
us who are far removed from the cultures in which magic flourishes. 
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They are found to rest on perception of position and. perception of simi- 
larities. (2) These associations are to us no more than memory images 
of qualities of things which have an ideal relationship in our minds but 
the savage mistakes these ideal relations for real relations in the world 
around him. We and savages both think in the same way insofar as 
perception and comparison of sensations are concerned but the savage 
then leaves us behind and goes a.step further by believing that because 
two things are associated together in his memory image that they are 
objectively associated. He believes that because things are like each other 
they will act on each other since they are bound by an invisible link. 

We can accept the first proposition without hesitation. It was clearly 
ennunciated by Tylor and abundantly illustrated by Frazer. We can 
adopt the terminology of the Golden Bough and. speak of Homoeopathic 
Magic and Contagious Magic. But it is surprising that Frazer made no 
deeper analysis for to tell us that magical thought rests on perception of 
position and similarities is not to tell us much since these are the ele- 
mentary processes of all thought and it follows from the fact that magic 
is man-made. A more comprehensive analysis could be made by listing 
the particular qualities of objects which are associated in the ideology of 
magic. For example in the instance of the gold-jaundice association it 
is the quality of colour. The mental associations embodied in magic can 
thus be resolved into even simpler elenients than Frazer's laws of simil- 
arity and contagion; they can be resolved into the simplest of conscious 
sensations and the notions and memory images resulting from them. . It 
can be shown upon which abstractions magic is built up, whether of sight, 
hearing, odour, taste, or touch. When a stone figures in magic which 
of its qualities is abstracted in the magical association, its size, its colour, 
its roughness, its temperature, or its weight? Magical associations can 
likewise be resolved into elementary: notions of the dimensions of sens- 
ations, position in space, position in time, dimensions of size, and so on. 
He might also have shown us how in a complicated rite a single part of 
a process is selected to stand for the whole, as Thurnwald has done. A 
third, but difficult, task would be to show whether the association is 
restricted to a single cultural situation or whether it figures in a number 
of cultural situations; sometimes even being given a permanence and in- 
evitability by language. Are gold and jaundice associated together only 
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in the magical situation of therapeutic treatment or have they an associ- 
ation outside this situation in the minds of Greek peasants? “ An example 
of association fixed by language is elephantiasis for when we speak of the 


disease we inevitably mention this animal. The Azande of the Nile-Uelle. 


Divide make the same comparison and the association is embodied in the 
word and is therefore not restricted to situations in which elephant’s 
foot is used to cure elephantiasis. We have to enquire also whether the 
abstraction of a quality in magical associations is always a culturally 
indicated perception, e.g. in colour associations; and other lines of en- 


quiry could be suggested. 


The second proposition is most misleading and is illustrative of one of. 
those perilous leaps backwards and forwards in the dark from observable - 
‘social behaviour to individual psychological processes which distinguish. 
anthropolgical gymnastics. Frazer’s argument runs as follows : to the- 


Greek peasant jaundice and gold are of the same colour and since things 
which are alike react on one another gold if used according to: certain 
rules will cure jaundice. I would prefer to state the proposition as fol- 
lows : gold and jaundice produce the same sensations of colour and this 
similarity is culturally indicated by their association in magical behaviour. 
It is the middle expression in Frazer’s thesis to which objection is taken. 
In his account he frequently informs us that in savage minds like pro- 
duces like and that contiguous things remain in contact when their conti- 
guity ceases to be objective and remains, as we would say, only a memory 
image. We are told that ‘‘the magician infers that he can produce any 
effect he desires merely by imitating it” and that ‘“homoeopathic magic 
makes the mistake of assuming that things which resemble each other are 
the same”’. : ; 

We may first note in criticism. of this point of view that it is always 
uncertain what Frazer means by his statements because the inferences he 
refers to are only ‘implicitly believed” or ‘‘tacitly assumed”’. But be- 
liefs and assumptions are judgements, they are conscious processes in 
which the middle term between two associated images is known to the 
thinker: Apart from this terminological haze which hangs over the whole 
discussion and which alone serves to obscure all issues there is a hopeless 
jumble of psychological and sociological problems in which psychological 
concepts are used where they are quite irrelevant. We must keep our 
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problems distinct if we are to find our way through this labyrinth of vague 
generalisations. Sensations and abstractions and simple comparison of 
abstractions are psychological processes common to all mankind and in a 
sociological study of magic they do not concern us as psychological facts. 
We are also not concerned with the question why magical associations 
embody notions of position and resemblance. It is inconceivable that 
they should not. The problem which concerns us is related to the social ° 
value or social indication which is given to objects and qualities. This 
value may be empirical, that is to say it may attribute to a thing, and 
utilise, the qualities which it really possesses. For example, a stone is 
considered to be hard and is therefore used as a tool. Or the value 
may be mystical, that is to say it may attribute to a thing qualities which 
it does not possess and which are not subject to sensory impressions. 
For example a stone may be used in magical rites or be considered the 
dwelling place of a spirit. The perception of similar colouring in gold 
and jaundice is a psychological fact which requires a psychological expla- 
nation. The embodiment of this perception in a social technique is a 
sociological fact and requires a sociological explanation. It is not our 
business to explain the sensations which the physical qualities of an object 
produce in men but it is our task to explain the social qualities with which 
men invest the object. The tendency of Tylor and Frazer to explain so- 
cial facts in terms of individual psychology have been justly criticised by 
Durkheim and his school. Either this means that a pattern of thought 
can be explained in terms of psycho-physical functioning of a individual’s 
brain which appears to be absurd if only because the pattern existed 
before the individual was born and he inherited it as part of his social 
heritage, even when it involves sensations which have to be individually 
experienced, or it means that a pattern of thought can be explained by an 
individual’s mental content which is, of course, no explanation at all. 
Even the simplest associations if they are to be anything more than 

passing images are creations of social useage, of language, of technology, 
of magic, and so on. This is why in experiments on association there is 
really so little free association and why the responses evoked in so many 
subjects are so often of the same type. One is not surprised that a Greek 
peasant can see a resemblance between the colour of gold and the colour 


‘of jaundice but the problem is why he should associate these two things 
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together in magical performances when he does not associate them toge- 
ther in other situations and why he associates these two particular things 
and not other things which have the same qualities of colour. It would 
never occur to us to associate gold and jaundice together so why should 
the Greek peasant associate them together? The answer can hardly be 
avoided that he associates them together in certain situations because he 
learns to do so when he learns to speak and behave as other members of 
his society learn to speak and behave. But one presumes that the Greek 
peasant does not always make this association and that it is possible for 
him to think of and use gold without thinking of jaundice and even that 
he can think of jaundice without associating it with gold. It is also per- 
tinent to ask why he should associate gold and not something else with 
jaundice and in posing this question a whole range of problems present 
themselves. We ask whether there are other things which in their cul- 
ture fulfil the conditions of colour and adaptibility to the requirements of 
magical useage, we ask what is the social value given to gold in other 
situations, we ask whether there is evidence of the association, in the 
situation of jaundice, having been borrowed as a single trait from neigh- 
bourmg peoples, and we may ask many other questions. 

The point I wish toé emphasize is that these associations are situational 
associations. They derive their sociological significance because they are 
social facts and not because they are psychological facts. It is the social 
situation which gives them meaning, which even gives them the possibili- 
ties of expression. Magic and gold come into cultural associations in the 
life of an individual because they are linked together by a magical rite. 
We must not say that a Greek peasant sees that gold and jaundice have 
the same colour and that therefore he can use the one to cure the other. 
Rather we must say that because gold is used to cure jaundice colour 
. associations between them becomes established in the mind of a Greek 
peasant. It may even be asked to what extent the resemblance between 
their colours is consciously formulated by the performer of the rite, to 
what extent he is aware of the colour link in the association of gold and 
jaundice. ; 22s 

No savage believes that everything which has the same size, or colour, 
or weight, or temperature, or sound, etc., are in mystical connection and 
can be used to operate on one another. If primitive man really mistook 
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an ideal connection for a real one and confused subjective with objective 
experiences his life would he chaos. He could not exist. It is a psycho- 
logical absurdity. Why then do savages only sometimes make these asso- 
ciations between phenomena and not always make them? Why do some 
peoples make them and others on the same cultural level, not make them? 
Knowledge of the cultural situation in which the association is made will 
alone answer these questions. The association will be found to be not 
a general one but a particular one which is specific in a certain situation. 
Stones and: sun are not linked in a general association but only in the 
special situation in which a stone is placed in the fork of a tree ‘to keep 
the sun from sinking. The association comes into being by the perform- 
ance of arite. There is no mystical relation between sun and stones but 
man endows a particular stone with a ritual quality by using it in a rite 
and for the duration of the rite. When a savage throws water into the 
air he does not imagine that by doing so he produces rain. He only 
thinks this when he throws water into the air during the performance of 
a rite to produce rain. Hence there is no mistaken association of ideas.’ 
The association between a certain quality in one thing and the same 
quality in another thing is a correct and universal association. It does 
not violate the laws of logic for it is a psychological process altogether 
outside their sphere. It would certainly be a mistake were the savage to 
hold that because things are alike they can, in virtue of their likeness 
alone, act on one another al a distance or that by merely imitating an act 
he can produce it. But here again the savage makes no such mistake. 
He believes that certain rites can produce certain results and the mimetic 
or homoeopathic elements in the rite are the manner in which the pur- 


' pose of the rite is expressed. It is the rite itself, the performance of 


standardised movements and the uttering of standardised words and the 
other stereotyped conditions of ritual, which achieves the result. The 
savage does not say ‘‘Whatever I imitate will happen so that if throw 
water into the air rain will fall”. What he says is ‘‘Thére is no rain at 
this season of the year when there ought to be rain and if we get the 
rain-maker to perform a rite rain will fall and our crops will be saved”. 
Why rites so often take a mimetic form is a psychological problem which 
we shall not discuss here. Marett has put forward a brilliant hypothesis 
but it is possible to advance other theories. We must therefore make 
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the objection with Freud «dass die Assoziationstheorie der Magie bloss 
die Wege aufklart, welche die Magie geht, aber nicht deren eigentliches 
Wesen, namlich nicht das Missverstandnis, welches sie psychologische 
Gesetze an die Stelle naturlicher setzen heisst’’ (. 

If I have criticised Frazer severely | render hommage to his scholar- 
ship. The ‘Golden Bough is an essential source-book for all students of 
human thought and the faithful way in which he has treated his author- 
ities is an assurance that we drink at an undiluted stream. His writings 
have always been, and no less today than in the past, a stimulus to those 
working in the same field and every criticism is a tribute. But we can 
go farther than making these acknowledgements—we must take over from 
Tylor and Frazer many sound ideas and use theni in the foundations of 
any theory of magic which is to stand the test of criticism and research. 
As we are, as it were, taking these ideas away with us, they may be listed 
as briefly as possible since in future writings they will be utilised, while 
those ideas which we believe to be erroneous and to which we have de- 


_ voted lengthy criticism are being jettisoned once and for all. 


(1) Tylor’s exposition of the variations of magic as a form of social 
behaviour with variations in cultural developement. 


(2) Tylor’s brilliant analysis of the mechanisms which compel and 
maintain faith in magic among savage and barbarous peoples. 


(3) Frazer’s observation , cautiously stated, of the oft found identity 
of the public magician with the political chief. 


(4) The division of ritual into religion and magic on the formal basis 
of presence or absence of belief in spirits with attendant cult, put for- 
ward by Tylor and adopted by Frazer, is an acceptable terminological de- 
vice. So much time and labour has been expended in a futile endeavour 
to define the respective spheres of magic and religion in the abstract that 
it is necessary to state that sociology studies social behaviour and disting- 


-uishes between one type of behaviour and another and whether a parti- 


cular type of behaviour is labelled with one term or with another term is 


Totem und Tabu, p. 111. 
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of minor interest. What is of importance is that all students in the same 
field should use key terms like magic and religion with the same mean- 
ing. Magic and religion are clearly what we define them to be in terms 
of behaviour. We do not want a discussion about the relation of abstr- 
actions to one another in a cultural vacuum but we want a discussion 
about the relations between magical behaviour and religious behaviour in 
specific cultures. Tylor and Frazer defined religion much more clearly 
than they defined magic and their division has been accepted by many 


_ scholars“) and may be used as a convenient starting point for more inten- 


sive research. 


(5) Frazer’s division of magic into “homoeopathic’”’ and “contagious” 
likewise is a step in advance of Tylor’s analysis and serves as a basis for 
still further analysis of the symbolism of magic. 


© To mention only one: W. H. R. Rivers, Medicine, Magic and Religion, Kegan 
Paul, 1927, p. 4 and passim. This writer does not consider, however, that primi- 


. tive peoples have the ‘‘concept of the natural’ and therefore not of the supernatural. 
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EGYPTIAN AND FOREIGN ELEMENTS 


IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF WEST AFRICAN CULTURES 


BY 


M. A. M. SHARKAWY. 


A study of the orographic, climatic and vegetational aspects of West 
Africa will reveal that West Africa constitutes a well defined natural re- 
gion with certain marked features. This is why it has always been the 
custom to speak of West Africa as if it were a compact and uniform geo- 
graphical unit. The whole of West Africa has been given a geographical 
unity from Mauretana to Nigeria by its common hinterland centring round 
the Niger and Senegal basins and depending on the long sweep of the 
Guinea Coast. It is a flat country of river basins and forests, the key 
to the whole, being the relation between the interior and the coastal 
outlets. : 

It is most important to think of West Africa as a whole, as a modera- 
tely elevated plateau girt by a narrow lowland coastal belt reinforced by 
a thick forest covering stamping it as most inaccessible from the sea. 
The very existence of the Sahara has rendered accessibility, on the land- 
ward side, extremely difficult. Thus bounded on the north by the Sa- 
hara and on the south and west by the triple barrier of ‘surf, lagoon, 
fever fringe’ and by the forest wall, West Africa is separated though not 
completely isolated from the rest of the continent. Only to the east, 
there is easy communication by the Sudan ‘grass road’ inspite of its being 
naturally limited southward by the steep faced and densely forested Ca- 
meri ons while northward it is flanked by the Sahara east of the Ashen 
plateau. The presence of these natural barriers as well as the absence 
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of natural unhindered means of communication, namely navigable water- 
ways, all told in the history of the cultural development of West Africa. 

Consequently, West Africa and more particularly Western Sudan, has, 
from earliest times, seen constant admixture of races and cultures. “The 
absence of natural barriers has largely contributed to this great admixture 
as well as to the fact that there are no sharp ethnographic or cultural 


; divisions. In fact one must visualise the whole of West Africa as a zone 


of ethnographic and cultural sweepings. Such understanding may help 
to account for the existence of the most varied ethnological’ elements, 
which are found, distributed according to the measure of attraction that 
invited the occupation by anyone of these cultural groups. Indeed, in- 
ternal conditions played an important part because they greatly affected 
the distribution and above all differentiated the various groups. Thus one 
finds regions altogether homogeneous, nomadic confederations, agricult- 
ural communities and multitudes of independent peoples, in all stages 
and degrees of development, speaking their own languages, living their . 
own life and having, their own customs and peculiar characteristics. 
Even at present, no part of Africa is more politically confused, consisting 
as it does, of a series of ‘enclaves’ stretching back from the coast, each 
originating in a coastal trading centre established between the 15" and 
18" centuries and now belonging alternately to France and Great Britain, 
with a single remaining Portuguese possession and the liberian Republic 
of the liberated slaves to add to the confusion. 

Beside the Negrillo peoples represented by the scattered groups who 
are gradually disappearing as they are being absorbed by the more vi- 
gorous elements, there is the ‘forest negro’ who is the purest represent- 
ative of the West African negro type which constitutes the backbone of 
the whole population. In their purest state, these types are found mainly 
in the seaward slopes which are usually covered by either dense tropical 
or wet Savana forests. Hunting, fishing and food gathering were the 
main occupations but when the forest was cleared, the most primitive 
shifting type of agriculture was practised. De Preville considered this 
belt as his ‘‘banana and millet” zone. The northern slopes with their 
open character extending to the edge of the Sahara, constituted the 
pastoral area for his ‘‘camel, goat and cattle” zones, while possibly also 
practising cereal cultivation during the rainy season. The Savana peoples 
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as a whole, are racially mainly negroid although they show certain ap- 
preciable Hamito-Berber influences as well as a comparatively recent Se- 
mitic infilteration. 

In addition to these distinct racial types, every form of hybridisation 
may be seen among the various groups though these may be living in 
close proximity to one another. The excessive heterogeneity can be ac- 
counted for by the ferment of the peoples inhabiting or coming by the 
‘Sudan Road’ especially after the Islamic conquests. Moreover, a long 
period of intermixture between members of radically different groups, 
has resulted in the defacement of many distinctive ethnic and cultural 
peculiarities. This applies more-truly to the groups dwelling far from 


the coast as they have been greatly influenced by the successive waves of 
Immigration which usually brought new elements and new cultures. As 


far as the original pagan ‘forest negro’ is concerned, he shows the least 
modification because his home was the least attractive for the newcomers. 

In all these migratory phases, the newcomers drove the earlier and 
the more primitive peoples into the inaccessible districts until they were 
again set on the move by stronger groups. Resisting tribes were either 
conquered or exterminated or enslaved, blending in turn, with their 
conquerors or forced to take refuge in a hilly rugged region as the 
Bauchi plateau or into the equally inaccessible forest and swamp belt 
which characterises West Africa south of the 9" N. latitude. 

The main lines of migration, which resulted in both racial and cultural 
infilterations all over the more open country of West Africa, came either 
as a southward movement from North Africa, as such which brought 
Berber influences, or through the ‘‘Sudan Road” following the Savana 
edge from the east and affecting contact with the upper valley of the Nile. 

The history of such early racial and cultural migrations must remain 
obscure and speculative because there is scarcely anything in the form 
of authentic literature. ; 

West African history proper does not begin until the 8 Century A. D. 
Prior. to this date one seems inclined to agree with Moulin in his ‘L’A/rique 
d travers les dges’ that we should be contented with a roughly sketched 
picture to give the necessary impressions. West Africa, doubtless, has 
been peopled by natives for countless ages but nothing definite is known 
as regards their ethnic composition as well as their cultural attainments. 
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What changes the region has seen, through being continually flooded by 


successive waves of migrations, must remain unknown. Both tradition 
and folklore are misleading because every group tries always to trace back 
its origin, history and culture to some respectable name of a tribe, sect 
or cult of some advanced country. This is particularly true of the Mos- 
lem groups invariably tracing themselves back either to Arabia chiefly 
Mecca and Yemen or to Egypt and Tunis. The relatively advanced pa- 
gan groups do the same thing as they tend always to choose for them- 
selves some fancy remote origins. 

Thus neither history, tradition nor record throws any light on the past 
of West Africa until the Arab historians began to do so. What is almost 
certain is the fact that during the early phases of West African history, 
the region was only the habitat of human beings living in the lowest stage 
of development. There is little doubt that without the aid of the external 
cultural transmissions which certainly reached the area, the people would 
have remained unaware of any appreciable progress. As a matter of 
fact, no traces remain of any advanced stage of development until com- 
paratively recent times. 

As to the external influences that reached West Africa during the pre- 
Islamic period, Meek, Barker and Talbot among others, are of opinion 
that Egypt was the main centre from which early transmissions took 
place. It is believed that during this early Egyptian phase, a constant 
stream of peoples, goods and ideas penetrated West Africa as far as 
Liberia and the Ivory Goast. This theory has been greatly strengthened 
by the finding of objects in Yorubaland which-according to Meek, in his 
Northern tribes of Nigeria, vol. 1 have been traced by Egyptologists to be- 
long to the 6" Century B.C. Among such movements was that which 
brought the Efik peoples to settle and colonise the Cross river district. 
It is also assumed that the ancestors of the ‘Yoruba Dahomey Benin”’ 
peoples came by the same route. Thus one is now able to account for 
the skilled agriculture and metal working shown by their descendants of 
today. Another movement brought the Mossi peoples who came along 
the northern edge of the Savana zone and passed towards the bend of 
the Niger. They showed reluctance towards any change in their cultures 
and retained, up to the present time, their old pastoral occupations in 
their new environment. 





vs 
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All along the northern open lands, other racial and cultural elements 
continued to percolate intermingling with the old inhabitants who must 
have benefited by the more advanced cultures of the newcomers. ‘The 
settlement of the Yoruba and Efik blocked the main natural southern 
routes towards the coast. 

Nevertheless it is important to note cea not all West Africa benefited 
directly from these importations which continually found their way to the 


area. Here the natural internal conditions played a very important part. 


and some of the obstacles of the past are still operating up to the present 
time. The tse-tse fly belt, whose northern limit corresponds with that 
of the low bush, acted as a barrier preventing pastoral groups from pe- 
netrating to the coast. This barrier proved as difficult to negotiate as 
the mosquito belt which thwarted approach from the sea. Consequently, 
in between the two zones, the Oe and their cultures were effectively 
isolated. 

Thus Egypt began, through its cultural contributions, the develop- 
ment of West Africa. Johnston went further still by assuming that there 
was also a slight degree of race permeation which carried early Egyptian 
ethnic features right into the tropical forest and the basin of the Niger. 
As to the material contributions it is now assumed that all the suitable 
Egyptian plants were passed from one tribe to the other. Recently, 
Seligman has been working on ‘Egyptian influence in Negro Africa’; 
trying to point out a number of soa te contacts between Egyptians and 
negroes. 

Accepting this assumption to be true, then it is most significant because 
it is the real beginning of the utilisation of West Africa’s natural potenti- 
alities. Such early exploitation, strange enough, is based on the unique 
phenomenon that the stimulus came from ‘without and not from within’. 
In other words, development became possible through non-native inspi- 
rations and consequently the natives of West Africa should be assigned 
the role of copyists but not originators. The main channel, along which 
Egyptian contributions were usually transmitted, started from Dongola 
cutting across the Eastern Sudan to Lake Chad basin. Thus came the 
‘long and straight backed ox, the humped ox, the fat tailed sheep, the 
little Sudanese goat, soyum grain, millet, yam, ‘various peas, beans, 
gourds and pumpkins’. In addition to these, the natives received some 


Whe, 
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knowledge of ‘boat building, mud architecture, simple articles of furni- 
ture, musical instruments and weapons’. ’ For these, the native offered 
in exchange his ‘gold, ivory and slaves’ and according to Talbot the 
Egyptian magic lore. 

Beside the main cultural drift from Egypt, there were other minor 
cultural waves such as those coming from Fezzan and the Mediterranean 
lands which were connected with West Africa by overland trade routes 
across the Sahara. That there was such a trade, is fully proved by the 
evidence of remains in some of the ancient graves of the Ivory Coast. It 
is even supposed that enterprising Jews crossed the Sahara in the 5 and 
6" Centuries A. D. by these oases routes and reached certain areas which , 
according to Lander the explorer, might be taken to be Borfu in Central 
Nigeria, where they transplanted their religious beliefs which, he said, 
lingered down to the 19" Century. 4 

The rise of Islam stamps itself as an important landmark in the history 
of West Africa because it inaugurated the Arabian cultural phase. The 
subsequent invasions of Egypt and North Africa that followed, brought 
about permanent religious, cultural and ethnic consequences for the 
Western Sudan. The Arab conquerors swept over the continent and be- 
gan to tear aside the veil which later gave Africa the name of the ‘Dark 
Continent’. It is to the Arab geographers that the task, of making 
Africa known to the outside world, fell, in the hands of such tireless ex- 
ponents as Ibn Haukal (g30 A.D.), Al Bakri (1070 A.D.), Al Idrisi 
(1154 A.D.) and Ibn Batuta (1353 A.D.). These, among others, 
furnished the earliest reliable accounts. The knowledge of Africa thus 
acquired, began to reach Europe through the Crusades. 

Following the Arabisation and Islamisation of the Berbers of North 
Africa, the spread of Islam in West Africa commenced. The Berbers 
once converted, became most ardent workers and it is due to their un- 
failing efforts that Islam spread so quickly. The best way of approach to 
the Western Sudan was on the western side from Morocco and Tafilet. 
The eastern route was neglected or rather dreaded because it ran through 
areas unconverted yet and whose peoples were very troublesome to deal 
with. It was only after the spread of Islam in these regions that the 
eastern route regained its eminence as a cultural channel affecting contact 


with highly cultured Egypt. 
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Moreover, the Arab tribes which migrated from Arabia to Nubia and 
the Eastern Sudan pressed upon many of the Negro and Hamitic tribes 
settling chiefly in the Nile Valley and consequently set them on the move. 
These driven peoples migrated westward and forced their way into West 
Africa. Here it is most: interesting to note that all the important mi- 
grations of the Western Sudanese groups are traditionally referred to 
disturbances connected with the wide~spreading movements of Islam. 
Through these continuous invasions, cultures were transmitted to West 
Africa and particularly to the open ‘camel, goat and cattle’ zones. Later 
on North Africa served as the main base from which West Africa derived 
its Berber and Arab cultural contributions. Through the activities of the 
Mandingo and Hausa traders, the newly received cultures were widely 
spread in West Africa and were even carried through the forest barrier 
to the Guinea Coast. 

Thus continued the spread of ie in West Africa until it became 
predominant all along the dry Savana belt with tongues penetrating the 
wetter Savana further south. There seems very little doubt that for the 
most part, the progressive West African communities adopted and owed 
their advance to the acceptance of the new creed which brought with it 


a highly developed culture. In fact it is to the adoption of Islam that 


their political and social development became possible. From a material 
point of view, the Arab greatly improved the conditions of Negro life. 
Johnston credits the Arabian phase with the introduction of such useful 
plants as rice, sugar cane, indigo, hemp and even cotton. Wherever 


‘Arab influence spread, the cultivation of these new plants soon followed. 


As to the introduction of the horse culture by the Arab, it is only fair to 


state that such a view seems very doubtful although he Bueoeny helped 


the spread of its use. 

It remains still to examine the influence of the Arab cultural contri- 
butions in the political and social evolution of the West African historical 
kingdoms such as Ghana, Melle, Songhai and Bornu. There is little 
evidence as yet to prove that this political development was the outcome 
of the process of evolution in the native population. What is perhaps 


certain is that the creation of such owed much to external influences cult- ~ 


ural as well as racial. It seems as if the natives were never capable of 
producing a high standard of organisation by themselves. The West 
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African negro tribes vary among themselves in their political and social 
status; from those who recognise no chief and are still living in the pa- 
triarchal stage, lacking any but the most rudimentary communal organi- 
sation, to those with well defined tribal institutions, till they merge into 
the class of the more advanced communities. As a rule, the Savana 
groups show a much more advanced state of development than the forest 
groups who, in their turn, surpass the fragmentary tribes living in the 
lowest state of development and are found in the intricate marshes ‘and 
mangrove forests of the Coast. Indeed every phase of human cultural 
evolution can be found and although great divergencies may exist among 
the different groups, yet the widely separated groups may often show a 


‘measure of similarity in the matter of beliefs, customs and social orga- 


nisations. The only possible explanation of such a feature lies certainly 
in the annals of the complex history of the whole area. Moreover, 
such a feature may be taken as an important proof of the effects of pre- 
vious migrations and the subsequent cultural drifts which swept all over 
West Africa in the past. Among the peoples, it is possible to find the 
two extremes; the advanced and the more primitive, but there are no hard 
and fast lines because there is a continuous gradation from the one to the 
other. Contrasts may be also seen in any one group which may be rela- 
tively high as regards its political and social organisation, while, in the 
meantime, possessing certain customs obviously derived from a more pri- 
mitive phase of its history. Generally speaking, the more highly deve- 
loped the people are, the more humane their customs become. The pa- 
gan manners and customs are altogether based upon religious motives, 
while their mode of living, where it is influenced by religion, is that of a 
man in the earliest stages of emancipation from barbarism if not actually 
living in such a state. The standards of civilisation vary according to the 
measure of contact, accessibility and the amount of external cultural con- 
tributions received. Here the geographical setting comes into promi- 
nence because the stage of progress, reached by any particular West 
African group, is simply the natural expression of the environmental in- 
fluence permitting or prohibiting contact with the outside centres of ci- 
vilisation. , 

Among the most primitive, the family is the unit and even the village 
head has but the least authority. They may be industrious agricultur- 
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alists, fishermen or food-gatherers but are generally the victims of gross 
and cruel superstitions and of degrading practices. Among those who 
reached the tribal stage with recognised chiefs and some cohesion for attack 
and defence, a few have evolved ‘systems of government under paramount 
rulers with an elaborate subdivision of authority and ceremonial observ- 
ances. Where these institutions were of indigenous growth, or fell under 
the rule of dynasties preponderately negro, they appear to have become 
despotisms marked by a disregard for human life’. Holocausts of victims 
were sacrificed to ‘appease the deity or at the whim of the despot’ as in 
Dahomey, Benin and Ashanti. Explorers told of the human sacrifices 
and the ‘cannibal feasts of twin babies destroyed and the mother driven to 
the forest, of wives and slaves buried alive in the grave of a dead chief 
and of tyrant kings slaughtering their subjects like goats’ and terrorising 
the smaller tribes around them. The Nigerian pagans, the Ivory Coast 
pagans of the West Central uplands and those living in the ‘closed forests’ 
and the deltaic lagoon mangrove swamps, are among the most primitive 
in West Africa. These are groups which are indigenous in the sense 
that they have lost all tradition of associations with other groups in other 
areas. Here the position of the chiefs has been hardly developed. Each 
town or village may have its own chief but all chiefs and headmen have 
little authority beyond the village and the farmland adjoining it. The 
origin of common feuds can be traced to this form of primitive organisa— 
tion. Towns and villages were generally walled and stockaded and some- 
times were also hidden in dense forests and entered only by a narrow path 
in order to prevent surprise attacks. Until very recently, when the inha- 
bitants went out to cultivate their lands, ‘they went armed and posted 
sentries’ to give them the necessary warning in case of attack. 

It is interesting to note that the transition between the semi civilised 
Moslem negroid or Hamito negroid groups of the Western Sudan, to the 
savage negro of the wet Savana and the ‘closed forest’, is often abrupt. 
The savage aborigines of the inland plateau, retreating before the steady 
advance of Islam, found no place of refuge till they reached the Atlantic 
Coast where many as the Felups still hold their ground. This explains 
the marked contrasts now existing between the interior and so many parts 
of the West Coast. In the interior, one finds powerful political orga- 
nisations with numerous more or less homogeneous and_semi-civilised 
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populations while on the coast, on the other hand, there is an infinite 


_ tangle of ethnic and cultural groups all alike ‘weltering in savagery and 


sometimes in grades of barbarism even worse than the wild state’. 

The closing of the overland route to India and China by the conquests 
of the Turks, is as important to West Africa as to Europe. The age of 
discoveries soon followed and the Portuguese in less than a century re- 
vealed the outline of the continent. This inaugurates the phase of the 
European cultural contributions to West Africa, The Portuguese who 
founded numerous trading stations along the coast and up the rivers, 
were not mere traders in gold, ivory and slaves because they really exer- 
cised an enduring influence. They might have been cruel to the negro 
through being relentless in endeavouring to convert him to Christianity or 
in imposing their rule, but nevertheless, they contributed generously to 
his material welfare. 

According to Johnston, they introduced plants imported from their 
scattered’ colonies and added to these the introduction of domestic pigs 
and some breeds of dogs. They were rapidly followed by the French, 
English, Danish and Dutch attracted first by the gold, ivory and other 
minor products of the coast and later by the slave trade which proved 
more profitable. These as well as the Germans and the Italians contri- 
buted in turn to the cultures of West Africa. In every case, they made the 
best use of the already existing cultures while sometimes they introduced 
new cultures which proved their worth in other similar regions. The 


case of cocoa in the Gold Coast is one of the most interesting romances of | 


commerce, colonial enterprise and cultural borrowing. Ina quarter of 
a century, the cocoa culture which is not indigenous to West Africa as a 
whole, flourished and became the staple industry and the main basis of 
the economic development in the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 

In a word, the evolution of West African cultures owes a good deal to 
foreign cultural contributions which in fact made the new West Africa of 
today. 





NOTES. 





THE EXCAVATIONS 
OF THE EGYPTIAN UNIVERSITY AT MAADI 


BY 


MUSTAFA AMER. 


The third season’s excavations of the Egyptian University (Geography 
Department), in the Neolithic site. at Maadi, conducted by Professor 
Oswald Menghin and Professor Mustafa Amer, began on February 1", 
and ended on April 4", 1933. More than 5,000 square metres were 
excavated, including several trial-trenches. 

The season’s work was again fruitful, and many interesting finds were 
made. Most important is the discovery of a complete square hut-found- 
ation, which gives us a valuable conception of the neolithic house-cons- 
truction of Egypt, and which is believed by Professor Junker to be the 
origin of a certain hieroglyphic sign. Fragments of sun-dried bricks 
were detected; and in several places were observed long rectangular 
earth-holes in which possibly vertical looms were erected. There was 
also excavated a big stove, probably a pottery-kiln, in addition to several 
well-constructed hearths. But the greatest interest lies in the discovery 
of a hoard of seven basalt vessels placed in a deep cellar-hole cut in the 
virgin-soil , possessing overhanging rims, and a rough slab of limestone 
asacover. The pots are, in most cases, in an excellent state of preserv- 
ation, and represent several different types, which have always been 
taken to represent different periods, but which here are beyond all doubt 
contemporaneous. This is the biggest coherent find of prehistoric stone- 
vessels made.so far in Egypt. 

In the_same cellar-hole were found a fine alabaster vase, and twenty- 
two beads, one of some whitish material, while the rest are of carnelian. 
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Beside the above-mentioned hoard, there were unearthed during this 
season, two complete basalt vases, as well as a most remarkable pot of 
grey limestone, to which some red colour was applied in such a manner 
that, at a first glance, it looked like pottery. : 

Hundreds of exquisite flint implements were also collected, amongst 
which several big oval and exceptionally thin scrapers, and a fish-tail 
knife of the finest workmanship deserve special notice. Also worth 
mentioning is a group of wooden objects, including a fragment of a 
boomerang, two small sticks, perhaps of cedar, their burnt ends betraying 
their possible use as incense, and finally, a carefully carved stick, which 


may have belonged to some ornament. Beside the beads discovered in — 


the above-mentioned cellar-hole, several body-ornaments were collected 
from the site; they include beads of quartz, limestone, yellow rock-crystal 
and azurite, as well as pierced shells and snails belonging to different 
species. For the first time at Maadi, a comb, made of ox-horn, was 
discovered. Plenty of bone implements were also found. 

The booty in pottery was exceedingly rich. More than 100 complete 
vases were unearthed, many of them being quite new types. There were, 
for example, several representatives of a whitish ware, often provided 
with knobs or ear-handles, their appearance betraying their non-Egyptian 
character. 

In many respects, this pottery bears likeness to the Syrian ceramics 


of the third millennium B. C., thus proving once more the connections of 


the Maadi people with their Syrian and Arabian neighbours, — connec- 
tions which, however, date back to an earlier time, — for the culture at 
Maadi has to be placed at least about 3,500 B.C., taking the date of 
Menes to be about 3,200 B.C. 

Of particular interest is a black pot of considerable size, decorated 
on the shoulder with the engraving of a crocodile, and provided with a 
round hole, intentionally cut at the bottom; it was probably used for cult 
purposes. But we have not, as yet, come across a complete specimen 
of painted pottery, and that, in spite of the fact that it is represented by 
so many sherds. Nevertheless, there was saved this season, a rather big 
fragment of a bow), painted both inside and outside. The pot-painting 
of Maadi has a peculiar style of its own, quite independent of the various 
painted wares in Egypt. Its origin and connections are as yet unknown. 
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A piece of burnt clay representing the head of an animal was also found; 
though without painting, it is similar to the camel-headlike piece which 
was found during the first season. 

The search for the tombs remained without success. There were, 
however, found eleven interments of foetuses, some in pots, and some 
in the virgin-soil. One of the pots containing a foetus shows a most 
important peculiarity ; it possesses two perforations representing eyeholes, 
no doubt, to allow the spirit buried in the pot to remain in connection 
with the material world. It is the first example of such a device, reap- 
pearing so frequently in later times. Human adult bones were again 
found this season; they were scattered over the whole aréa, and were 
mostly fragments of skulls, belonging to at least seven different indi- 
viduals. It is not impossible that they came from tombs which lay 
within the settlement, and which were destroyed by the Sebakh-diggers. 
Nothing sure, however, can be said, until an undisturbed grave is 
discovered. 

The neolithic site of Maadi is proving more and more to be one of 
the most important centres of neolithic culture in Egypt. Both the 
scientific and material wealth it has unexpectedly revealed during this 
year’s campaign, as well as the multitude of problems connected with 
the site, make it indispensable to excavate the whole of the settlement, 
the scientific importance of which cannot be over-rated. The excavations 
at Maadi-are expected to throw fresh light, not only on the complicated 
questions. of the earliest history of Egypt, but also on that of Palestine 
. and Syria, the most ancient chronology of which may possibly be linked 
in future with Egypt, by the help of correlations with Maadi. 


~ 








SOME DOUBTFUL STAR-NAMES 


BY 


WALT TAYLOR. 


The forms Scheat, Sheat, Skat have been applied indifferently in English 
to the stars y Persei, 6 Pegasi and S Aquarii. Lammens in his Remar- 
ques sur les mots francais dériés de Varabe (Beyrouth, 1890), p- a16, 
gives the forms Scheat, Sheat and Sead in French for y Persei, and derives 
them from Arabic ele sa‘id ‘forearm’ (sometimes also ‘upper arm’). In 
a footnote he opposes Devic, who gives the forms Scheat, Sead in French 
for 8 Pegasi in his Dictionnaire étymologique des mots francais Porigine orten- 
tale (Paris, 1876), p. 204. Both authors are equally dogmatic, and 
both refer to the form Sheat in Voltaire, though in the context cited the 
precise meaning of the word is immaterial. Both authors are right, since 
both y Persei and 6 Pegasi are described by the Arab astronomers as ‘in 
the right upper arm’ (or shoulder) of their respective constellation. 
Devic is supported in his partiality by Larousse, who records the form 
Sehéat, and defines it as a star in Pegasus. ; 

Lammens suggests that Devic has been mistaken in identifying 6 Pegasi 
with another star of that constellation , sometimes referred to by the Arabs 
as Mi Awe sa‘ad al-bari’, ‘heautiful (excellent, ascending, superior ) good 
omen, good luck’, which Lane in his Arabic-English Lexicon (London, 
1863-1893), p. 1361, regards as as an asterism, probably w and A Pe- 
gasi; and this suggested but erroneous etymology brings us to the con- 
sideration of the third English form, Skat. 

The name +s sa‘ad was given by the Arabs to several stars or asterisms 
(of which Lane records ten), signifying ‘good omen, auspiciousness, good 


luck, lucky (star), (good) fortune’. Skat (possibly 5 Aquarii) might with 
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more justice be derived from - sa‘ad (as Webster suggests); since « 


Aquarii is called in English Sadalmelik (Arabic LW sew sa‘ad al-malik . 


‘the king’s fortune’; properly applied to the asterism a and o (?) Aquarit), 
B Aquarii is Sadalsud (Arabic 2 yal) ew sa‘ad al-sa‘ad ‘luckiest of the 
lucky’, properly applied to the asterism @ Aquarii and é Capricorni), and 
y Aquarii is Sadachbia (Arabic dew) dew saad al-akhbiyah ‘the fortune 
of the hiding-places’, properly the asterism y, %, »,  Aquarii, the name 
referring to the notion that the venomous and noxious reptiles came from 
their hibernating-holes when this asterism rose). 

I canngt find that d Aquarii was specifically called ‘lucky’ by the Arab 
astronomers; and Ideler in his reliable Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung 
und de Beteutung der Sternnamen (Berlin, 1809) does not record the form 
Skat.. But since the identity of many of the ‘lucky’ stars and asterisms 
is conjectural (see Lang, loc. cit.), and since nearly every star in Aquarius 
is included in one or another ‘lucky’ group, the English form Skat is 
probably derived from Arabic 4« sa‘ad. 

~ We conclude that in English perhaps Scheat should be applied especi- 
ally to y Persei, Sheat to @ Pegasi, and Skat to d Aquarii; and that both 
Scheat and Sheat are derived from Arabic teks said, and Skat from Arabic 


Aww saad. . 

A similar confusion exists in European star-lists about the identity of 
Mirzam, which is defined variously as the proper name of several different 
stars, though in English it seems to be restricted to 6 Canis Majoris. 
The confusion arises from the fact that among the Arab astronomers ts M 
- al-mirzam ‘the announcer’ might be applied to any star whose rising 
preceded that of another more brilliant star. 

A similar confusion arises with Denab, Deneb or Dheneb, which have 
been applied in English to a Gygni, e Aquilae, ¢ Aquilae, ¢ Delphini, 3 
Capricorni, 6 Ceti and » Ceti. The Arabic name for all these stars began 
with W053 dhanab ‘tail’ because they were all.drawn in the tail of their 
respective constellation. As the second half of the Arabic name was lost, 
they all had the same name in English. One of these ‘tail’ stars, De- 
nebola (@ Leonis, Arabic Awl ws dhanab al-"asad ‘tail of the Lion’) has 
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lost only the last syllable of the Arabic name, and thus retains its indivi- 
duality. : 

-We conclude therefore that where the identity of a star is in doubt 
owing to homonymy, the etymology of the star-name will often throw 
light on the subject. 


a8 





NOTICES 
OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY MEMBERS 
OF THE STAFF OF THE FACULTY. 


— 


HI. Payne, Qu’est-ce que le Classicisme? Essai de Mise au Point. 


Librairie Droz, Paris, 1933, 250 p- 


La question 4 laquelle ce petit livre tente d’apporter une réponse se 
pose tdt ou tard, 4 tout étudiant, A tout homme cultivé, 4 tout critique 
qui réfléchit sur 1a littérature francaise. La compréhension du classicisme 
frangais est sans doute Je probléme le plus délicat, et cependant le plus 
essentiel, qui confronte tout étranger désireux de connattre le passé, et 
méme le présent, de 1a France. Mon objet, dans ce volume a été, met- 
tant profit une expérience de plusieurs années denseignement a l’étran- 
ger, de me placer, non pas au seul point de vue du Francais qui, dés sa 
jeunesse, a été élevé et nourri dans cette littérature classique, mais au 
point de vue de I’étranger qui, avec la mteilleure yolonté du monde, ne 
parvient que rarement 4 comprendre et A sentir La Fontaine, Racine, 
Bossuet. 

La moment semble favorable 4 une présentation du classicisme fran- 
cais, replacé ainsi en face des lecteurs étrangers et dans le cadre de la 
littérature comparée. Depuis une dizaine d’années, A la suite des études 
pénétrantes et sympathiques de Lytton Strachey, de T. S. Eliot en Angle- 
terre, d'Irving Babbitt, de Waldo Frank en Amérique, de critiques alle- 
mands et italiens tels que K. Vossler, Schréder, Croce, Fubini, il semble 
que jes meilleurs esprits de V’étranger, corrigeant les préjugés ou les 
erreurs de leurs prédécesseurs du romantisme et du x1x° siécle, se sentent 
plus attirés que naguére par les wuvres du xvu' sidcle francais. A mesure 
que le mouvement romantique s'‘éloigne de nous, il rejoint le classicisme 
dans ce passé reculé, ouvert 4 I’étude impartiale de Vhistoire littéraire, 
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devant lequel passions et haines politiques et religieuses peuvent taire 
leurs voix discordantes. Classicisme et: romantisme ont cessé d’étre des 
fréres ennemis. Chateaubriand et Victor Hugo ne paraissent guere moins 
Icin de nous que Pascal ou Racine. Peut-¢tre méme le sont-ils davan- 
tage. 


Le mot classicisme recouvre un ensemble de notions fort complexes, _ 


embrouillées encore, et comme & plaisir, par l'emploi immodéré et irrai- 
sonné de ce terme vague, que peu de nos prédecesseurs s‘étaient souciés 
de définir. Dans un chapitre préliminaire, je me suis efforeé de distinguer 
avec quelque netteté les divers sens du mot «classique», et de suivre la 


. fortune de cette épithéte trop souvent malmenée. Puis, limitant d’abord 
Yemploi du mot pour désigner la littérature francaise de 1660 a 1685, ~ 


jai voulu préciser ce que Taine aurait appelé le «milieu» et le «moment » 
du classicisme frangais : groupe social restreint, public de quelques mil- 
liers de connaisseurs, stabilité sociale et politique, entente tacite entre les 
auteurs et leur public, littérature mondaine et sociable. Mais surtout, la 
synthése classique, ordonnée elle~méme et équilibrée, suit une bre de 
troubles et de désordres. Elle renferme en elle comme un romantisme 
antérieur et latent. Les artistes classiques; héritiers des expériences et 
des connaissances, riches mais confuses, amassées par leurs prédeces- 
seurs, opérent selon leur procédé favori, qui est le choix. Ils daguent, 
purifient,et créent enfin une ceuvre durable et achevée. Is renoncent a 
parcourir le monde extérieur, et s’attachent A mieux explorer le coeur 
humain. Tout classicisme est done un moment fortuné d’équilibre mo- 
mentanément stable. Tout classicisme est nécessairement court, car il est 
un temps d’arrét. Un classicisme prolongé ne peut que dégénérer en 
pseudo-classicisme, car, n’ayant plus de désordre antérieur a transformer 
en ordre et en'beauté, il se contente de copier des chefs-d’euvre selon 
des recettes tout artificielles et extérieures. 

Le classicisme ainsi replacé dans le temps et rattaché A un état social 
et politique précis, il restait A le caractériser dans son contenu idéolo- 
gique et dans son art. C’est ce que tentent de faire les principaux cha- 
pitres de notre étude. Rationalisme, impersonnalité, obéissance aux régles, 
imitation de l’antiquité — tout cela est l’apparence traditionnelle et sco- 
laire du classicisme. Derriére tout cela, il y a ja vie, la jeunesse d'une 
génération ardente et richement douée, qui s'est imposée des régles et 
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des limitations, parce qu’elle a compris, dans un éclair de génie, la large 
vérité que Goethe a formulée ainsi : /n der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der 


’ Meister. 


De méme, I’idéal dart du classicisme est autre chose, comme jai essayé 
de le montrer, qu’un ensemble de recettes et de conventions : c’est une 
recherche incessante de la perfection, du fini. C’est la maturité de ’hom- 
me fait, opposée d l'inquiétude romantique, au trouble de l’adolescence. 
Pudeur, sérénité, équilibre profond, patiemment recherché : tels sont 
les éléments essentiels de l’art d'un Poussin, d’un La Fontaine, d’un 
Racine. En face d’un classicisme ainsi congu, le romantisme apparatt, 
non pas certes comme moins beau, mais comme plus inquiet, plus as- 
soffé de réve et d’étrangeté, comme une perpétuelle aspiration, une quéte 
anxieuse et frémissante, incessamment décue, d’un Saint-Graal imagi- 
naire. Le classicisme est Vollendung, opposé & PUnendhchkeit.du roman- 
tisme. Ce qui ne signifie nullement que le classicisme soit arrét, dessé- 
chement, vieillesse. Tout profond classique a commencé par étre un 
romantique; on ne naft pas classique; on le devient, lentement. Derriére 
la discipline et 1a froideur apparente de notre classicisme, se cachent une 
fougue  peine tempérée, une richesse d’expériences et de réflexions, une 
sensualité et une sensibilité contenues, qui font justement le prix de ce 
classicisme. 

Apres avoir caractérisé ainsi le classicisme frangais, il convenait de 
poser la question qui se présente sans doute A Yesprit du lecteur : dans 
quelle mesure ce classicisme francais peut-il se rapprocher de ce qu’on 
nomme parfois classicisme en Gréce et &4 Rome, de ce ‘que les Anglais 
appelient leur Age classique ou « Augustan», du soi-disant classicisme de 
Gethe? De tels rapprochements sont, & nos yeux, vains et factices. Mais 
ils nous servent, en nous dévoilant les points de vue anglais, allemand ou 
italien, 4 comprendre pourquoi ces peuples, partant du pseudo-classi- 
cisme de leur propre littérature, n'ont pas réussi 4 découvrir le vrai fond 
du classicisme du xvn’ sidcle francais. 

Est-ce & dire que le classicisme soit un apanage exclusif du peuple 
francais? que la France, seule entre tous les peuples modernes, ait été 
prédestinée & créer une littérature classique et qu’elle doive elle-méme 
toujours regarder vers ce xvu’ siécle, que prénent aujourd’hui quelques 
prophétes obstinés du passé? Le dernier chapitre du livre, « Classicisme 
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et Néo-classicisme», traite sans indulgence ces retours au classicisme 
qu’ont préconisé, depuis 1900, tant de penseurs et d’écrivains francais. 
Ces néo-classiques sont, en général, des traditionnalistes acharnés, qui, 
confondant la littérature avec la politique et la religion, soupirent aprés 
cette ére révolue, ot la France était catholique, monarchiste, et la pre- 
miére puissance de Europe, en face d’une Allemagne déchirée par la 
guerre de Trente Ans. I leur manque l’essentiel du classicisme, c’est-d- 
dire la hardiesse et l'innovation, l’émotion et la passion, discrétement 
épurées et contenues par des contraintes de forme et une stylisation d’art. 


_ La discipline et le frein sont, certes, d’excellentes choses, 4 condition 


qu'll y ait au préalable quelque fougue a réfréner, quelque passion 4 mo- 
dérer. Aspirer au classicisme n’a jamais suffi pour faire un classique. 
«Seuls les romantiques, a dit quelque part Marcel Proust, savent lire les 
ouvrages classiques, car ils les lisent comme ils ont été écrits, romanti- 
quement ». : 

Une bibliographie d’environ deux cents titres francais et étrangers 
groupe les ouvrages les plus utiles & cette interprétation du classicisme, 
rejeunie par le point de vue comparatiste. Pas plus que louvrage lui- 
méme, elle ne prétend A étre complete. On discutera longtemps encore, 
toujours, sur ce sujet. Nous souhaitons seulement que notre contribution 
aide 4 préciser certains points, 4 en révéler quelques autres, et fasse 
entrer quelques bouffées d’air frais dans l’atmosphére irrespirable de 
salle de classe, quia, pendant des années, corrompu et desséché la com- 
préhension du classicisme. 


H. P. 
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